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Every Parliamentary Session has its characteristic ; 
the session of 1851 has two, or the alternative of 
two—it is to be regarded as fruitless or as insin- 
cere, one or other, or both. The fruitlessness may 
be debateable; some people will say, and a few 
may actually think, that in a leaf of printed paper 
called “An Act to prevent the Assumption of 
certain Ecclesiastical Titles in respect of places in 
the United Kingdom,” they have really got some- 
thing worth their money, time, and tribulation 
(we shall consider that point before we have done) ; 
but as to the other characteristic of the session, 
its being, in an emphatic sense and an unparalleled 
degree, insincere, it is a universal intuitive convic- 
tion, or, if not, is absolutely demonstrable by 
merely recalling to recollection certain plain and 
unquestioned facts. On the great question of the 
day, the one product of the session, people and 
Parliament, Ministry and Opposition, have alike 


been playing, and playing with an affectation of | 


more than ordinary carnestness, a part in which 
they were not sincere, which they (latterly at least) 
knew to be both foolish and mischievous, and 
which they would have dropped and repudiated 
bat for the shame of confessing themselves in the 
wrong, and the baser fear of one another. These 
may secm strong assertions; but only let the 
reader, while we summarise the history and re- 
sults of this wretched business, suppose some such 
question as the Reform Bill of 1831 to be substi- 
tuted for the Aggression Bill of 1851, and deny, if 
he can, that the conduct of all the parties concerned 
8 utterly inconsistent with the hypothesis cither 
of their being sincere, or of their dealing with a 
real and tangible evil or peril. 

At the best, the conduct and the present plight 
of the Ministry, and those who joined in their 
crusade, is a parallel to that of Don Quixote in his 

ous assault on the dust-enveloped flock of sheep. 

y set lance at rest, and charged furiously at 
they did not know what. Finding out that they 
ai no enemy, no “aggression,” to cope withal, 
they have yet gone through with the engagement 
with as much show of prowess as if they had been 
fighting a real battle and slaying a real enemy ; 
aud now we have our Knight of the Rueful Count- 
“nahce sitting by the wayside, with no glory gained, 
yet with some of his best teeth knocked out of his 
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head—with no danger cvercome, yet with all the 


losses and evils of a struggle—with no work done, 
yet utterly used-up and exhausted. 

That there was a good deal of sincere “ alarm 
and indignation” in the country at first, and even 
that there remains some yet, are facts not incon- 
sistent with what we are here maintaining. There 
is, as there always was, a certain proportion of the 
population who live in constant dread and horror 
‘of the Popish religion, and who deem it a thing 
which the law should not permit to live. The sin- 
cerity of these we do not question, and of their 
principles we need say no more than that they are 
irreconcileable with the legislation of the last two 

_gencrations, with reason and justice, and with the 
peace of the country. Then there is an incom- 
_parably larger body—the bulk, we may say, of the 
people at large—who, like ourselves, apart from 
all questions of theology, view the Roman Catholic 
system with a certain unavoidable amount of dis- 
like and distrust, as in its workings unfavourable 
to intellectual, and necessarily in the end to poli- 
tical, freedom. <A considerable but not a prepon- 
derating proportion of these at first followed Lord 
John Russell’s lead, though doubtingly or indif- 
ferently ; a smaller proportion took up the matter 
hotly; and a still sinaller continued to adhere after 
the delusion had been detected by the bulk of the 
earlier dupes. Remembering that, in the case of 
all former alarms of the same kind, people had 
been accustomed to see even Tory statesmen la- 
bouring to correct and moderate, while in the 
present case they found even Liberal statesmen 
labouring to mislead and inflame, it is not to be 
wondered at that at the first even the intelligent 
and the tolerant should have joined in a delusion 
so authorised and dignified. But what we say is, 
that not even at the commencement was the move- 
ment anything like cordially or generally partici- 
pated in, save in the metropolis, and the districts 
influenced more immediately and abjectly by the 
London press and London politicians; and that 
long ago, and even in the London and London- 
ridden districts, the bubble utterly burst and dis- 
sipated. The proofs are numerous and easy. We 
cannot expect people to confess the mistake as pub- 
licly and formally as Sey made it; it is not in 
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and pass resolutions saying to their Papist fellow- 
countrymen, “ We have sinned against common- 
sense and against you.” But they have proclaimed 
their return to a sound mind by actual deeds as 
well as by silence and inaction, under circumstances 
which, had they been or remained in earnest, would 
have caused them to speak in thunder and act with 
irresistible energy. 

Five months ago we made the assertion which 
we have here repeated, as to the “alarm and 
indignation” having been from the first enor- 
mously aggravated, and having since (if we may 
use the phrase) enormously dwindled. Since we 
wrote, the dwindling process has gone on with 
steadiness and rapidity, and the fact has been 
proved by actual and unmistakeable events. Pro- 
ceeding almost at random, let us look at what we 
are taught by the elections, and by some occur- 
rences equivalent to elections, which have taken 
place within these four months in several con- 
stituencies of various sizes and ingredients. Early 
in April, a vacancy (by the resignation of a Con- 


servative) occurred in the representation of the | 


city of Coventry, a constituency that may fairly 
he taken as an average exponent of public opinion 
—large, independent, and mixed; so Liberal as 
to have returned the Right Hon. Edward Ellice 
for more than thirty years—so Conservative as to 
have always had at least one of its seats contested, 
and often (as at the last general clection) carried, 
by a Tory. Two candidates presented themselves— 
Mr. Strutt, claiming on his old and eminent ser- 
vices to the Liberal cause, and Mr. Geach, equally 


a Liberal in his opinions, and with only some local 
or personal circumstances weighing in his favour | 


against Mr. Strutt’s greater eminence and celebrity. 
But one broad distinction there was between them. 
Mr. Strutt (though he had manifestly no heart in 
the matter) declared he would support the minis- 
terial “anti-Papal” measure. Mr. Geach placed 
in the very front of his claims a declaration that 


he would resist all legislation on the subject as. 
~ | 


unnecessary, oppressive, and contemptible. The 


electors, by an overwhelming majority, returned | 
Mr. Geach with that declaration in his mouth. Of 


course, Coventry is not the country; but if the 


agitation with which we are dealing had been to | 
the one-hundredth part as real a thing as it has | 
been represented, such a result at Coventry, or in| 
any similar constituency, would have been an_ 


impossibility. Moreover, Coyentry is not a soli- 
tary case. <A few days afterwards, the electors of 
Manchester were called together to pronounce on 
the conduct of their members, Messrs. Bright and 
Gibson. The members devoted their speeches 
erg simi to denouncing in Manchester, as they 
iad denounced in Parliament, the “ aggression” as 


a delusion, and the Bill as an oppression; and 


Mr, Bright declared that he would “ resist to the 
utmost that and every such measure, though it 
should drive him from public life for ever.” The 
meeting of electors unanimously and enthusiastic- 
ally passed a vote of approval and concurrence. 
Neither, it will be said, is Manchester the country. 
We admit it; but still, in extent, in wealth, and 
in intellectual and political influence, Manchester 
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is a very considerable part of the country. Map. 
chester may ask some things which the country ‘. 
not prepared to grant, but a movement which 
Manchester unanimously condemns and _ resist, 
cannot possibly be a national movement. Agai 
and to come nearer to the centre of the eyjj the 
London district, there was, in the month of 
June, a vacancy in the representation of Green. 
wich, and again the candidates were two Libe 
chiefly distinguished by being one for and ope 





against legislation on the “aggression” questigp, 
| Although Mr, Wire and his friends did thei 
‘utmost to rekindle the smoking embers, by ¢lg. 
-mouring that Mr. Salomons was not only, ag g 
Jew, unqualified to sit, but that he was “in league 
| with the Papists,” the electors treated the charge 
| with cool contempt; and Mr, Salomons was pot 
only returned by an overwhelming majority of the 
electors, but was all through (we shall not gay 
| because of, but certainly in spite of, his declaration 
against “the national movement’ ), in an emphatic 
sense, the popular candidate. We say again, that 
if the movement had been really national, or if jt 
had been even metropolitan, in any sincere and 
| rooted sense, this never could have happened; for 
Greenwich is not only a part of the country, but, 
which is of special interest and significancy in the 
present case, is a large part of London, Leaping 
from England to Scotland, and from burghs tw 
counties, there was, in May, a keen contest for the 
representation of the united counties of Clack- 
mannan and Kinross. Both candidates wer 
| Liberals and Free-traders, though the one was a 
consistent Liberal and the other an old Tory 
passing into Radicalism. Although both can- 
didates were driven to great shifts, neither of 
them thought it possible to make “ political 
capital” out of the “ aggression” question. Mr. 
Adam loosely indicated an intention to vote for the 
ministerial bill as cut down by its authors to a 
single clause, and before Sir F. 'Thesiger’s and Mr. 
Walpole’s amendments had been made, hinting 
at the same time that he thought that, even m 
that condition, it went fully far enough. His 
opponent, Mr. Johnstone, though an office-bearer 
and leader in the Church haunts of the Establish 
ment, and having all the ecclesiastical party on his 
side, passed the subject by with the contemptuous 
remark, “Too much has been made of it.” The 
constituency preferred Mr. Johnstone, who, # 
soon as he took his seat, voted for an amendment 
moved by Mr. Monsell, which would have insured 
the result (at present only likely) of the bill beimg 
a dead letter. We shall add another instance 
‘differing from the rest in its nature, but perhaps 
even still more striking and conclusive. In 
Mr. James Moncrieff was appointed Lord-Advocat 
for Scotland, an office not only equivalent in ™ 
duties to that of Attorney-General for England, 
but being in addition virtually the Seotch Sear 
taryship of State. The new Minister offered hi 
self for the Leith district of burghs in an & 
usually long address, entering upon an unu 
variety of subjects, and containing on the suljet 
on which the nation was declared to be infuriated 


and regarding the ministerial bill, which 
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then in the most imminent peril, not one word ! 
8a if you can, a Lord-Advocate addressing 
a constituency in 1831 without mentioning Reform, 
or in 1846 without remembering, or without think- 
ing it judicious, to say a word about Free-trade ! 
It will be said, however, that these are but a few 
instances, insufficient to set against the multitude 
of meetings and petitions of an opposite tendency. 
To which we reply, that even these few instances 
could not have occurred had the meetings and 
petitions represented a real public opinion, and not 
a mere hollow and simulated clamour ; and, much 
more, that if the instances are few, they comprise 
pretty nearly all the opportunitics. ‘There have, 
during the movement, been one or two other elec- 
tions besides those mentioned—Bath, for instance ; 
but we have said nothing about them, for the very 
sufficient reason that the question with which we are 
dealing formed no element whatever in them, being 
either quite forgotten or thought not worth men- 
tion. ‘The sum of the whole matter, then, is, that 
at all the elections that have taken place in the 
five months during which the Anti-Wiseman Bill 
has been stumbling through Parliament, amid 
innumerable kicks and imminent perils, the subject 
has either been passed in silence and contempt, or 
the candidates that declared themselves opposed to 
the “national movement” and the ministerial bill 
have been the chosen of the electors! Again we 
say that in these instances alone we have demon- 
stration that the agitation was in great part hollow 
and unreal, and that much of it that was real, and 
almost all of it that was respectable, was founded 
ona mistake now detected and renounced. 

The same conclusions are irresistible when we 
look at what has been the fate and treatment of a 
Ministry which, at the cost of deserting its princi- 
ples and destroying its party, has sought to float 
on to fortune by embarking on the passing delu- 
sion. [thas proved a phantom bark, and left them 
eweltering in the water. Why, there never was a 
Ministry with which everybody found it safe and 
even popular to use such rough and contemptuous 
liberties as this Ministry, which has sacrificed its 
good name in the hope of gaining a dishonest 
strength and a vulgar popularity. It has been used 
as no Ministry really espousing a popular cause 
ever was, or ever could be used. It has been 
snubbed, thwarted, degraded by its opponents in 
Parliament, to an extent that no previous Ministry 
ever bore and lived; and its misfortunes have been 
received not only without the slightest symptom 
of indignation, but with a smile of malicious satis- 
faction by those out-of-doors who were supposed to 

furious in the cause which the Ministry had 
volunteered to champion. Baffled on the one side 
by Radicals and on the other by Tories, it raised 
itself in February to the virtue of resignation. It 

Imade such a mess that no other party would 
stoop to the dirty work of putting things to rights. 
It implored the co-operation of the party nearest 
t in principle, and was refused on the sole ground 

bd had committed itselfto “the national move- 
call “Our differences,” said Lord Aberdeen in 
planations in the House of Lords, “ were 
confined to this single question.” For ten days 
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the country remained without any Ministry at all; 
and in the knowledge that the Russell Ministry was 
the only one that would legislate on the “aggres- 
sion,” yet the return of that Russell Mimistry 
to power was received by the country with a low 
but universal groan of disappointment and disgust. 
They came back weaker and less respected than 
ever ; and what was the very first step they took 
to recover strength and character? Did they im- 
part new vigour to the measure which their new 
friends, and almost they themselves, had declared 
inadequate to the “emergency?” No—they 
knocked out three of its four clauses, and nine- 
tenths of its strength! We put it to any man of 
common-sense whether, if the country had been in 
earnest in this matter, any Ministry could have been 
weakened by taking up the cause, or would have 
sought strength by virtually abandoning it? To 
stick to our original illustration, suppose that the 
Grey Ministry had been ousted when it had charge 
of the Reform Bill, that it had crept back in con- 
tempt and weakness, and that it had resumed its 
course by making the bill only one-tenth of what 
it was before—and that the people all the while 
stood by laughing and indifferent; would any 
man thereafter have been able to hold up his face 
to the assertion that the people were enthusiastic 
for Reform? But even this is not all. The bill, 
since the mutilation performed on it by its parents, 
has undergone fifty other changes. It has been re- 
duced and increased, modified and aggravated, 
till scarcely a word of the original remains. It has 
been in fifty dangers, not the least of which was 
the danger of dying under mere inanition and in- 
difference ; and, during all the process, the people 
never spoke, ceased even to listen, and at this mo- 
ment not one man in athousand would care a half- 
penny if he never heard a word more on the 
subject, or has any clear idea of what have been 
the results of nine months’ agitation and six months’ 
legislation, save that the Ministry have miserably 
botched a miserable business. 

Although we cannot undertake, any more than 
the Ministers themselves, or the whole body of 
lawyers in both Houses of Parliament, to tell what 
the bill really enacts—the change in its soul or 
substance—we can perform the more mechanical 
and infinitely more simple duty of telling the 
changes that have taken = wt in its corporeal part. 
It is no more the same bill that was introduced at 
the opening of the session, or even the same bill 
that was introduced at the reinstatement of the 
Ministry, than Sir John Cutler's stockings were 
the same garments after they had become one uni- 
versal darn. The bill, as at first introduced, con- 
sisted of a preamble and four enacting clauses; the 
preamble setting forth that it was expedient to 
remove “doubts” regarding the 24th section of 
the Relief Act, by declaring the designation of 
any person as bishop or dean of any place in the 
United Kingdom, unless appointed by the Queen, 
to be unlawful; the first clause imposing a penalty 
of 100/. on any person so designating himself; 
and the susie ird, and fourth clauses invali- 
dating all deeds and confiscating all bequests in 
the making of which such designations were. em- 
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ployed. As amended after the reinstatement of 
the Ministry, it consisted only of the preamble 
and the first clause. As it is restored to 
its original form of a preamble and four enacting 
clauses ; but they are not the same, but almost 
entirely new. A few words in the middle of the 
preamble, and a few more in the middle of the 
second clause, are all that remain of the ministerial 
bill! The Ministry are the authors of only one- 
eighth of a measure of which they have all the 
penpenensiiy | The rest, from preamble to con- 
clusion, is Sir F. Thesiger’s, Mr. Walpole’s, and 
Mr. Keogh’s— was for the most part forced on the 
Ministry by divisions in the Commons, and then 
—degradation unparalleled !—maintained by their 
own votes in the House of Lords, against the votes 
and remonstrances not only of their most influen- 
tial rivals, like Aberdeen, Canning, St. Germains, 
Ellesmere, but of their own old friends, like 
Monteagle (Villiers), Stuart, Dunfermline, and 
Denman! Never was a measure so transformed, 
never a Ministry so degraded, robbed of its own 
measures, and saddled with the burden and dis- 
credit of other people's. 

It will be said that the alterations made on the 
bill against the inclination of the Ministry show 
either that the Opposition at least were sincere, or 
that they acted in subservience to a sincere public 
opinion. We might show, from reason and from 
many instances, that the annoyance or oppression 
of a weak and unpopular sect by a political party 
is no proof that that party is following an opinion 
sincerely entertained either by itself or by any- 
thing that can be called the public; but we shall 
confine ourselves to the facts of the present case. 
And the sum of what we have to say is simply 
this; that it is by no means clear that the bill has 
been made more stringent, although, in the inat- 
tention generated by utter weariness of the sub- 
ject, that happens to be the general assumption. 
It is forgotten that, if the bill has been added to, 
it has also been subtracted from; that, after all 
that Sir F. Thesiger and Mr. Walpole have con- 
tributed to its increase, it is of less dimensions 
than when first introduced. What it has lost are 
chiefly those clauses, already mentioned, invali- 
dating all deeds and confiscating all bequests where 
any bishops (“other than those authorised there- 
unto by law’’) are designated by the name of their 
diocese or district. What it has gained is chiefly 
a collection of phrases denouncing as void and 
unlawful any Popish rescript appointing bishops 
or deans, imposing penalties on all that shall pub- 
lish or procure them, and especially a clause (the 
Ist) declaring “all and every the jurisdiction, au- 
thority, pre-eminence, or title conferred or pre- 
tended to be conferred by any briefs, rescripts, or 
letters-apostolical from the see of Rome, to be un- 
lawful and void.” The grand question—one the 
answer to which depends on future attorneys-ge- 
neral and judges—is, whether this sweeping clause 
includes everything, or will practically include 
nothing. Without entering on that dark point 


here, we only say that there is presumptive proof 
inst the sincerity of the Opposition in this, that, 
ough they substituted some big and vague 


words that may or may not prove formidable 
they assented to the removal of other words of 
less extensive range, but of undoubted stringen 

and practicability. If they desired to prohibit the 
things prohibited in the cancelled clauses, why did 
they quietly allow these clauses to be withdrawn? 
In no way could they have gained an easier victory 
than by supporting the retention of enactments for 
which the Sens had already voted. If in earnegg 
about making the bill more stringent, why did 
they quietly accede to its being made less go? 
No, what they wanted was, to insult and damage 
the Ministry, and the mode they took was more 
effectual for that than for giving rigour to the bill, 
The defifite and practical prohibitions were re- 
moved, and others substituted which may mean 
anything or nothing, and the whole responsibility 
of leaving which unworked, and the incomparably 
greater responsibility of bringing them into opera- 
tion, are laid upon the shoulders of the Ministry. 

If we could suppose that the new clauses contain 
all that the cancelled clauses contained—and they 
either do that, and much more than that, or they 
do nothing at all—the position of the Ministry is 
one that should be intolerable to men not destitute, 
we shall not say of spirit, but of shame, In 
moving the omission of the clauses (House of Com- 
mons, March 7th), Sir George Grey explained 
that he did so on the ground of having discovered 
that they would “ interfere with practices that had 
been sanctioned by time, as well as by the courts 
of law and equity, such as the ordination and col- 
lation of priests;” and because their adoption 
“would lead to much inconvenience and injustice.” 
If the new clauses do all that the old ones did, 
what are we to think of the Ministry who have 
undertaken to inflict what they have expressly 
declared to be injustice ? If they do not, what are 
we to think of the Opposition who, under pretence 
of making the measure stronger, have made it 
weaker? 

The grand question as to what the bill really is 
and will do, as to what is the result of all the 
shrieks of “alarm and indignation” sent forth in 
the name of the people, is one that time and ex- 
perience alone can answer. ‘The Roman Catholic 
bishops are appointed, and are in the full perform- 
ance of their functions. Will the bill disable or 
prevent them? And if so, how, and how farf 
The words of the first clause prohibit everything 
done under warrant or sanction of a rescript from 
the Pope. There is the kernel of the question. 
Bishops (or vicars-apostolic either) can be ap- 
pointed only by the Pope; and without bishops 
having the power efficiently to discharge all the 
functions of their office, there can be no ordina- 
tion, no priests, no Church government—in short, 
no Church. Whether this will be the effect, # 
what will be the effect, are points on which 
Government is as silent as it possibly can be, 
on which the lawyers in both Houses irreconcil 
differ. That is a state of things altogether moa 
strous, and which never could have been art! 
at had the legislators either known or very @ 
cared what they were doing. 





After the bill had reached its last stage in the 
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Lords, and was about to pass amid the acknow- 
ledgment, volunteered or extorted, of all parties, 
that they could not tell its meaning and reach, a 
discovery or announcement was made, which would 
seem to amount to this—that there is a small loop- 
hole by means of which this long-agitated measure 
may be made utterly impotent, and, indeed, entirely 
unobjectionable! Nothing could be a more striking 
evidence of the apathy with which the subject had 
come to be regarded, than the fact that the an- 
nouncement the nature of which we are about to 
explain should have excited almost no attention 
bevond the walls of the House of Lords. On the 
29th of July Lord Monteagle moved that the fol- 
lowing clause be added to the bill: “That the 
ecclesiastical name, style, designation, or title as- 
sumed, used by any such archbishop, bishop, or 
dean in the holy orders of the Roman Catholic 
Church, shall be the style or title of Roman Catholic 
archbishop, Roman Catholic bishop, or Roman 
Catholic dean, as the case may be, officiating or 
having episcopal functions within the diocese or 
district in which he is authorised to officiate, in 
respect to all persons and congregations of persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion within the 
eaid diocese or district.” 

Now what, stated in plain phraseology, is the 
meaning of this proposal, and on what grounds 
was it resisted? It simply means that a Roman 
Catholic bishop should be allowed to call himself 
archbishop, bishop, or dean of any place, provided 
he prefix the words, “Roman Catholic ;” and it 
was resisted solely on the ground that such a pro- 
vision was unnecessary. ‘That we have here fairly 
etated the case will be clear from the words used 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne in opposing Lord 
Monteagle’s amendment : “ There was in the words 
eet forth in the amendment no assumption of terri- 
torial power derived from the possession of a see, 
ngither was there any assumption of power over 
all the inhabitants of any see. ‘There was merely 
the claim of power over certain Roman Catholic 
mhabitants of the diocese, be they few or many, 
and over no one else. Now, the claim of the 
Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops to the 
designation contained in his noble friend’s amend- 
ment had already been sanctioned by the Legis- 
‘ature in the Charitable Bequests Act. He con- 
eidered the amendment, therefore, quite unneces- 
sary.” 

The sum of all this would seem to be, that we 
are, after all, entitled to call (for instance) Dr. 
Murray “ Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin,” 
the offence being committed only when we omit 
the words Roman Catholic. If this interpretation 
be correct, then the whole bill, by means of this 
“pparently insignificant puncture, collapses and 
shrivels up into a lifeless, harmless bit of paper. 
It would permit the Roman Catholic prelates to 
eall themselves what they really are, bishops over 
the Roman Catholics of such and such places, 
Which is all that they are entitled to; and although 
we think that to make the constant use of the 
Words imperative by statute is objectionable, on 
the score of paltriness, it cannot be complained of 
*# unjust or unreasonable. But then, as at almost 
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every point of the investigation, comes a doubt. 
What is conceded by allowing bishops to use a 
certain designation, when you prohibit and invali- 
date the only document or instrument by which a 
bishop can be appointed? If that prohibition (1st 
clause) is effective, then the interpretation of the 
other clauses adopted by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Lord Cranworth is a mockery. If the 
other clauses, as so interpreted, are effective, then 
the first clause is dead. And thus once more we 
arrive at the fact that the bill is either useless or 
oppressive, with the probabilities very nicely 
balanced between the two alternatives. 

Now, if any reader, even anyone most opposed 
to the opinions we have always held on this unfor- 
tunate question, would think for a moment what 
all this dubiety and perplexity mean—for in such 
a case dubiety has a very important meaning—he 
will be constrained to admit that there must be 
some mistake somewhere. We defy the produc- 
tion of a parallel to the fact of a law having in 
any circumstances been passed which, after six 
months of incessant cobbling, is in the Legislature 
interpreted half-a-dozen different ways by half-a- 
dozen authorities. But look at the many remark- 
able circumstances under which this Act was 
passed. <A cry arose that the prerogatives of the 
Crown had been invaded—the nation insulted—a 
tremendous engine of priestcraft and oppression 
set up among us; and then came the assertion— 
certainly, for a few days, not without warrant 
—that the people were furious with alarm and 
indignation. Well, the Ministry and Legislature 
set themselves to repel the invasion, and resent the 
insult, and avert the evil; and, after six months’ 
labour and endless botchings, they produce a 
measure of which nobody can tell whether it does 
nothing at all, or does far more than anyone wished 
or intended —whether it is a nonentity or an 
enormous oppression. Why this shadowy and 
intangible’ result? Because, we maintain, the 
Legislature was dealing with an intangible subject 
and a merely imaginary evil. It is utterly im- 
possible, if the things about which the alarm and 
indignation arose had been real, that it would not 
have been easy to have found some real mode of 
meeting them. But they were “shadows, not sub- 
stantial things,” and so also are the modes that 
have been taken to cope with them. It may be 
that the social and political influences of the 
Roman Catholic religion are bad—we by no means 
deny it ; but the things that were said and done by 
the Pope and Dr. Wiseman last September only, 
as it were, reminded us of the existence of that 
religion, and its influence among us; and, as we 
said in January, “you cannot legislate against 
influences—these things are too subtle for laws 
and penalties.” Anything that was done or said 
by the Pope and his nominees last autumn was, 
we say, not new, did not teach us any new fact, 
or exhibit any new danger, and did not, we fur- 
ther say, involve anything whatever (save the 
arrogant and bigoted language, which was not 
worth notice) the prohibition of which would not 
be inconsistent with religious freedom. We need 





not re-argue these assertions here; we need only 
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point to the fact that the Legislature has not been 
able to find anything substantial to cope with—that 
it has only succeeded in framing a measure which, 
if it wounds at all, strikes religious freedom at the 
root. 

“ Let them take it!” cries some sudden but un- 
thinking enemy of intolerance; “it is only the 
Papists, who never give religious freedom them- 
selves when the decision is in their power.” It 
does require, we admit, some little philosophy to 
get over this not unnatural feeling. If the claims 
of the British Roman Catholics to religious free- 
dom rested on the conduct of their co-religionists 
in other countries, they would have a poor chance; 
but their claim is, not in their being Roman 
Catholics, but in their being Englishmen. Nay, 
if they were to be judged on their own principles, 
and even on some points of their own practice— 
such as the conduct of some of their prelates 
regarding education—they would be worthy only 
of stripes; but, alas! if none of us are to have 
religious liberty save those that are perfect in its 
principles and practice, who among us_ shall 
“escape whipping ?” 

The grand answer, however, to this sort of 
argument or feeling lies in a facet which, though 
undenied, and, indeed, plain and glaring, has 
hitherto in a remarkable degree eseaped attention. 
The bill cuts at Protestants os well as at Papists. 
What it prohibits is not merely Popish bishops, 
but all bishops save those nominated by the Queen. 
This is plain, both in what the Act prohibits and 
what it excepts. The preamble denounces all 
bishoprics and deaneries save those of the [sta- 
blished Chureh, whether “ established under 
authority of the See of Rome or otherwise -” the 
second clause imposes a penalty of 100i. on “ any 
person other than the person thereunto authorised | 
hy law,’ calling himself bishop or dean of any 
place in the United Kingdom; and the third 
elause makes special and sole exception of the | 
Protestant Episcopalian Chureh in Scotland, so far 

as regards the penalty, but declaring at the same 
time that “nothing herein contained” shall give 
them a leval right to use such titles. There is, 


senters in those parts of the kingdom where 
Wpiseopacy is the established religion. This is, 
in princeple, precisely the same thing as it would 
be to enact that there shall be no Presbyterian 
Dissenters in that part of the kingdom (Scotland) 
where Presbytery is the established religion. In 
the House of Lords, on Friday, July Lith, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, in answer to a question 
from Lord Aberdeen, too plain and home-thrust 
to be evaded, used these. words: “The bill is 
intended to prohibit @// bishoprics not created by | 
the Crown.” On which Lord Aberdeen remarked, 
“The noble lord was indeed making rapid pro- 
gress in intolerance when he would prohibit the 
existence of any Protestant bishoprics save those 
belonging to the Established Church :” «a melan- 
choly and momentous truth, and one which, un- 
fortunately, is a truth as regards multitudes be- 
sides the Marquis of Lansdowne. Millions of us 





| 





Protestants have been “making progress jn jp. 
tolerance,” although unconsciously—sawing at opp 
own throats when we thought we were only en. 
gaged in the much less disagreeable process of 
cutting our neighbour's. 

The principle of the bill is, as we have just seen, 
the same as if it had prohibited Presbyterian Dig. 
sent in Scotland. And why may it not become 
the same in practice? It will become the same in 
practice the moment that any secession takes 
place from the Church of England—the moment 
there is an attempt to erect episeopally-governed 
Dissenters in England. ‘The remarkable fact that 
while Seotland swarms with Presbyterian Dis. 
senters, England has no Episcopal Dissenters— 
fact which is the source of much of that confusion 
of ideas which fed the late agitation—is to he ae. 
counted for by incomparably greater differences of 
opinion being tolerated within the English Esta. 
blishment than suffices in Scotland not only te split 

the Kstablishment but to re-split Dissent. We 
need not say that this wonderful power of cohesion 
in the English Church is now rapidly viek ding. 
Several times we have scemed to be within a few 
weeks of disruption: and, in the debate on the 
Convoeation question in the House of Lords 


(July 11th), the representatives of both the extreme 


parties expressed pretty broadly an opinion that it 
is already desirable, and w ould soon be absolutely 
necessary, that there should be a separation. And, 
after having one week expounded the propriety or 
necessity of going out, the parties concur the next 
week in passing a law by which going out 3s 
\ irtually prohibited l 

We have now done with the subject, and we 
should not wonder if some readers thought it was 
high time to drop so dry and tedious a matter. 
What! is a subject which was declared to have ex- 


j 
cited a nine months’ national frenzy, which has 
or pied an almost entire session of Parliameng, 


and which has had its interest sustained and 
| reernited by many perils and incessant changes, 
hecome drv and tedious? It is a truth, and 
a truth so remarkable that to point it out and 


_show its significance form one ot the chief reasons 
therefore, no shadow of doubt on the subject that | for our writing at all. Another reason is, that 
the bill prohilits all episeopally-qoverned Dis-| our view is not the common, or perhaps pope 





lar view: and another, that we think we have 
remembered some things which many people 
have forgotten. It is right that, at the end 
of every “national movement, especially when 
that corresponds also with the end of a par 
liamentary session, we should take stock of what 
we have gained, and take thought of what we have 
been doing, even when the balance shows a las 
and the reminiscences bring reproach. It will, 
however, be a pleasure to us as much as to the 

‘alarmed and indignant” portion of the public 
and there again is a significant fact—if no mor 
should be heard of the subject, and evervthing 
evervbody, the “Roman Catholic ae 
Westminster” included, go on as if the “ 
movement” had never moved, and the Ecc! 
Titles Assumption bill never existed. 

By a very natural transition we go from 
Church to the other, from the Church termented 

















by law to the Church established by law. And] 
here, having in our two last numbers had some- 
ching to say on the internal condition of the) 
Fstablishment, we shall do little more than recall | 
a very important but apparently forgotten fact. | 
How is it that, amid all the criminations and re-| 
criminations of the “aggression” debates, no one | 
has remembered that Dr. Wiseman’s appointment | 
was not the only subject mentioned in the 
letter of the Premier to the Bishop of Durham, | 
and did not even occupy the largest space in that 
eo famous and foolish document? Why has every | 
one forgotten passages like these ?— | 

«There is a danger which a/arms me much | 
more than any aggression of a foreign sovereign. 

éClerevmen of our own Church, who have sub-| 
sribed the Thirty-nine Articles, and acknowledged | 
in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, have been | 
the most forward in leading their flocks, ‘step by 
step, to the very verge of the precipice. The! 
honour paid to saints, the claim of infallibility for! 
the Church, the superstitions use of the sign of the | 
Cross, the muttering of the Liturgy so as to dis- 
guise the language in which it was written, the 
recommendation of auricular confession, and the. 
administration of penance and absolution—all these 
things are pointed out by clergymen of the Chureh | 
of England as worthy of adoption, and are now 
openly reprehended by the Bishop of London in 
his charge to the clergy of his diocese. 

“What, then, is the danger to be apprehended 
from a foreiqn prince of no qreat power, compared | 
to the danger within the qates from the unworthy 
sons of the Church of F’ngland herself ? 

“Thave little hope that the propounders and 
framers of these innovations will desist from their 
insidious course. But T rely with confidence on | 
the people of England, and T will not bate a jot of | 
heart or hope so long as the glorious principles 
and the immortal martyrs of the Reformation shall 
be held in reverence by the great mass of a nation 
which looks with contempt on the mummeries of 
superstition, and with scorn at the laborious en- 
deavours which are now making to confine the) 
intellect and enslave the soul,” | | 

Well, the Prime Minister much more | 
danger in certain doings within the Established | 
Church than in the doings of the Pope and Dr 
Wiseman. And what does he do in each ease ?| 
In the case of the greater danger he does nothing, 
and less than nothing: 





sees 


g; inthe case of the smaller 
danger he consumes a session and destroys a party 
ina miserable attempt to legislate. What are the | 
differences between the two Churches with so 
wide a difference in their treatment ? The Church 
in Which Lord John saw the greater danger is state- 
made and state-paid ; and therefore he had, as head | 
of the Government, both an interest and a right in| 
seeing that she accomplished faithfully the purposes 
‘oF which she is instituted. The Church in which 

smaller danger lay was self-made and self- 
*Upporting, and the Government or Legislature had 
™ Tesponsibility for it or authority over it. But 
then the Church in which the greater danger lay 
strong: therefore Lord John let it alone. The 
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“that very bad institution’ 


has declared to be a nuisance and an insult. 





h in which the smaller danger lay has 
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few friends—therefore Lord John hit it hard, 
But not content with letting the greater danger re- 
main unchecked, Lord John has fed and encouraged 
it, by his stiff-necked defence of the collegiate and 
episcopal abuses, from which the party he so much 
dreads derive much of their strength. The Ro- 
chester stall-clergy may appropriate school-fands, 
and the bishops (by no means omitting the dis- 
tinguished correspondent at Durham) may take a 
few thousands per annum more than is rightfully 
theirs: but the Papists shall not be allowed to pay 
for bishops of their own. Abuses are upheld in 
the one Church, and liberty suppressed in the 
other. 

Having dealt with only two subjects, and these 
uninviting and cognate, we have yet come pretty 
near the end of the catalogue of the doings or 
misdoings of the session ; the omissions would form 
a different and much more extensive catalogue. 
Now, surely it is a notable and suggestive fact 
that, twenty years after the Reform Bill, the whole 
of the session, as of many a previous session, should 


| have been absorbed by ecclesiastical questions—the 
most acrid, profitless, and weakening of all dis- 


Nor is even this the darkest feature 
in the aspect of the year's political history. It 
would not have been necessarily a bad sign that 
we had been engaged all the year in ecclesiastical 
discussions, secing that we have still in existence 
reat and numerous eeclesiastical abuses, with, at 
their head, the monster abuse of the [rish Church 
—that bad,” to recall the words of Mr. Macaulay, 
abuses which ought 
to be disenssed till they cease to exist; but here is 
“the pity of it.” that we have not been discussing 
how to abate or abolish these abuses, but have been 
devising means how best to strengthen their hold 
and sanction their claims. The principle of the 
bill which has consumed four-fifths of the session 
iz, as we have seen, to declare that there shall be 
no other bishops in England but those whom the 
Government nominates and Mr, Horsman superin- 


sensions, 


tends; and no other bishops in Ireland save those 


of that institution which every Whig statesman 
‘hat 
this is the fact is not disputable, and we have it 
plainly avowed in the speeches of one of the 


| various parties who, on grounds utterly opposite and 
, 5 . | ] 


irreconcileable, united in support of the measure. 
Thus, the Bishop of Oxford (House of Lords, 
July 2%th) said that the grounds on which he and 
his party supported the bill were, “first, its resist- 
ance to the introduction of false and fatal doc- 
trines into this land; and, secondly, as repelling 
the intrusion of a rival and schismatical Church 
into a Christian country already possessing a 
Church of its own”’—a compendious and suf- 
ficiently clear method of stating the principles of 
intolerance and monopoly. It will be said that 
it was only one party that supported the measure 
on this doctrine, to which the answer is, that the 
authorisation or enforcement of that doctrine is not 
only the principle, but the effect of the bill. We 
have not only, therefore, been consuming our 


time aud energies in ecclesiastical squabbling, but 
in sanctioning what we ought to discountenance, 
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and strengthening what we ought to remove. 
And thus we have not only been wasting, and 
worse than wasting, the present time, but refilling 
and stirring up the sources from which, in future 
times, will proceed those controversies which not 
only waste the energies but sour and heat the 
Llood of the nation. For to what are our inces- 
sant religio-political controversies, and this latest 
one among them, to be ascribed, but to arrogance 
of pretensions and confusion of ideas generated by 
the religio-political portion of our institutions ? 
We mingle religion and politics in our institutions, 
and so it is that our religion is degraded by poli- 
tics and our politics embittered by religion, that 
our religious bodies possess or aim at political 
power, and that our Legislature usurps or attempts 
the functions of a religious synod. Look at the 
United States ; there we see a people of the same 
“blood, language, and religion,” or rather reli- 
gions, as ourselves, but we see none of the wearing 
and unceasing squabbling of which our own 
country and Legislature have just exhibited so 
lamentable a specimen. The people of the States 
are, even more than ourselves, keen politicians and 
zealous religionists; but they keep the two things 
separate: politics and religion both run strong, 
but they run in separate currents, and therefore 
run clearly and even smoothly. We never hear 
of Congress discussing “ baptismal regeneration” 
or “canon law,” nor of the assemblies, conferences, or 
synods of any of the Churches petitioning Congress 
to preserve or confer upon them money or power, 
or protect them from the “aggressions” of one 
another. At the same time, and in the same mode, 
the Pope did for the United States the same thing 
that he did for the Roman Catholics of England 
when he nominated Dr. Wiseman and his suf- 
fragans last autumn; but though the States re- 
semble us in being preponderatingly Protestant, 
and in all things else save one, the event created not 
the smallest interest, far less any “alarm and 
indignation ;” and the only notice we have seen 
of it in the American papers for some months is in 
the shape of the report of a congratulatory dinner 
to one Dr. Hughes, the new Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York, at which the chief statesman 
of the country (Mr. Webster) gave his attendance 
and oratory, manifestly without fear of thereby 
injuring his popularity or usefulness. But there is 
one difference between the circumstances of the 
two countries, whence alone comes the difference 
in results. In America any Church is free to do 
and to call itself what it chooses, care only being 
taken that nobody need contribute to its support, 
or acknowledge its claims, unless they so choose. 
In England we set up a Church to which all must 
pay, and whose claims to certain dignities and to 
a;monopoly of divine truth are more or less ac- 
knowledged and enforced by law. Hence have 
been, now are, and ever will be, those endless 
confusions and struggles which often make the 
most practical and sensible nation on earth appear 
the most chimerical and absurd. It is a part of 
the system ; and, we now more than ever fear, to be 
got rid of only with the system itself. Established 
Churches and politico-religious discussions, souring 
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the temper of the people and consuming the time 
of the Legislature, are things inseparable as canse 
and effect. To get rid of the one, you must try to 
do without the other; they are, as John Milton 
said two hundred years ago, “ wedded together as 
with a spousal ring, never to be divorced.” 

In turning to another question of the session — 
Jewish reliet—we do not even yet get out of the 
unhappy class of questions with which we haye 
been compelled to deal ; for Jewish disabilities, too, 
are a sprout from the same bitter and prolific root 
as “Papal Aggression,” Cathedral ‘Trusts, ang 
Episcopal Embezzlements ; and there is no neces. 
sity to add that, like them, it has been most un. 
satisfactorily and unproductively handled. The 
session of 1851 has left the question of justice to 
the Jews worse than it found it, so far as regards 
anything that the Legislature has done, or under. 
taken to do, or any reliance that can be placed on 
the skill or energy (we shall not say the sincerity) 
of the Ministry. At the end of the session of 1850 
the House of Commons dropped the question by 
adopting the two following resolutions (moved by 
Attorney-General Romilly on August 4, 150): 
Ist, That Baron Rothschild is not entitled to vote 
in this House, or to sit in this House during any 
debate, until he shall take the oath of abjuration in 
the form appointed by law. 2nd, That this 
House will, early next session, take into consider- 
ation the form of this oath, witha view to relieve her 
Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish religion. 
Well, in what shape, at what stage, did the House 
of Commons drop the question at the end of the 
session of 1851? It passed the following resolu- 
tion (moved by Lord John Russell, on July 28, 
1851): “That David Salomons, Esq., is not en- 
titled to vote in this House, or to sit in this House 
during any debate, until he shall take the oath of 
abjuration in the form appointed by law.” It will 
be seen that, with the substitution of Mr. Salo- 
mon’s name for Baron Rothschild’s, this resolution 
is, word for word, the same as the first of the two 
resolutions adopted last year. But this year there 
is no second resolution—no resolution pledging 
the House to resume and settle the question. The 
matter, therefore, in so far as it has moved at all, 
has moved back. And no wonder. In spite of 
the solemn and formal pledge given by the Minis 
try and the House, the subject was not even men 
tioned in the Queen's speech at the opening of the 
session, although that document did exhibit a good 
deal of scraping, in order to get up a decent pro- 
gramme. ‘T'wo months of the session had elapsed 
before the subject was begun, by Lord John Kur 
sell moving (April 3) for a committee. An 
month was gone before the next step was take, 
by moving (May 1) the second reading of the bill. 
Other two months were lost before the next st 
of moving (July 3) the third reading. The Lo 
got their hands on the bill on the 17th July, and 
strangled it without delay or hesitation. To 
a course the dilatory and languid policy pursued 
by the Ministry was a direct encouragement; and, 
indeed, their ‘Sesto were justified by amg® 
ments put into their hands by Lord John 
sell last session. It seems to have been 
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tten that last session Lord John Russell 


withdrew the bill in the Commons, on the, 
round that to send up such a measure to the | 
Londs so late as the 20th of July would justify 


their lordships in rejecting it. This year, after 
having given formal notice of doing something | 


energetic, 





hands on the 17th of July—nominally three days 
earlier, but, as the session was seven days nearer | 
‘ts close, really four days later! Again we say, | 
no wonder; for the noble lord had other and quite | 
opposite work in hand. It was difficult for him to) 
vrsuade the Legislature to oppress the Papists and | 
relieve the Jews in the same session. After the | 
Lill had been rejected, new life and a new aspect 
were given to the question by the spirited move- 
meut of Mr. Salomons, and the striking and weighty 
testimony of Mr. Bethell that what seemed plain 
to common-sense (that Jews are admissible under 
qn oath never meant to keep them out, and all the 
substance of which they are ready to adopt and 


swear to) is sound also in law. Lord John had 
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to public memory the unparalleled budget-botching 
of February. They boast of their so-called 
Chancery Reform, althongh it is condemned, not 
only by law-reformers, but even by all Conserva- 
tives not interested in Chancery abuses, as the 
merest trifling with an enormous evil. In brief, 


he gets the bill into their lordships'| they have little to say, and that little not satis- 


factory, just because little, and of that little not 
much good, has been done. Some one says, 
“Happy the nation whose history is uneventfal !” 
This, which is true of events of war and battle, 
is the reverse of truth if applied to a case like that 
which is ours at present—to the course, or rather 
to the stagnation, of legislation in a country where 
there are abuses to be reformed, and injustices to 
be removed, and progress to be made—where, 
in short, “much work remaineth yet to be 
done.” 

Let us, however, be thankful and hopeful too. 
Let us be thankful that if the Ministry and Legisla- 
ture have been slothful and negligent, the people 
are, on the whole, energetic and prosperous under 






still nothing but cold, stiff-necked, and unreasoning that commercial system which they took rather 
opposition. However, the inherent justice of the! than got from their rulers, and which their rulers, 
principle, and the new light and life it has received | since they did not give, need not hope to take away. 
from the discussions on Mr. Salomon’s attempt to Intellectually too, as well as materially, we are on 


take his seat, have done much to place the question | 
among those that must soon be settled whether or 


not Lord John Russell will or can give it any aid. 

It cannot be expected that we should be able to 
find auy better or even any other topics of the 
session on which to speak, when the Queen's proro- 
gation-speech shows that the Ministers themselves 
have not succeeded in setting up anything beyond 
4 most meagre and uninviting list. They are 
driven to make a paragraph out of the repeal of 
the window-tax, forgetting to mention the re-im- 
position of the house-duty, and recklessly recalling 


the advance, though in both departments there may 
be many and sad exceptions—breakings-down, 
laggings in the rear, and turnings-aside. And let 
us be hopeful, but by no means confident, that by 
that measure of enfranchisement with which Lord 
John Russell promises next year to cover a multi- 
tude of sins, he will do much to give the improved 
temperament and advancing opinions of the people 
increased efficacy, and so impart to the Legislature 
and to himself some of that direction and motive 
power for lack of which they have, of late months, 
been standing still and sliding backwards. 


CRAIGALLAN CASTLE 
(Concluded from page 467.) 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

LUDOVICKO'’S PURCHASE. | 

“Turvy run fast whom the Devil drives.” In| 
two days Ludovicko had the deeds ready, and he 
took them out to Craigallan Castle on a cold | 
Winter night, such as would have kept him and | 
ost men within doors on all save extraordinary 
“easions. The snow lay thick on the ground, and 
“vntinued to fall in heavy flakes; rich men drew 
“own their curtains on their double windows, and 
joor men shut their doors and plugged up crevices. 
pidovicko cared little tor the elements ; and having 
. prospect of grasping a rich property for a small 
vatlay, he was scarcely couscious of performing a 
ey every step in which immersed him to the 
tee. Having arrived after some delay, he was 


in iuto the library where Morison waited for 





“ Here,” said Ludovicko, “is a bag containing a 
hundred sovereigns, the balance of the thousand is 
in Bank of England notes, and here are bills on 
America for the balance of the purchase-money. 
Sign—this is a bad night to be from home.” 

“Who are to witness my signature?” asked 
Morison. 

“ Leave that to me,” was the reply. 

Morison signed the parchment document page 
by page, as directed. 

“ Do you leave to-night ?” inquired the uncle. 

“ Yes—I shall be off in two hours by the night 
mail.” 

“Will you, indeed? You have to sign one more 
oe Se will do. Off to-night, do you say? 
Vell, good bye,” said Ludovicko, moving towards 
the door. 

“Is that the way you are going to take leave of 
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me, after being together so long?” was Morison’s 
bitter remark. 

“ What would you have me to do?” sneered the 
tender uncle. “I am not a woman, and cannot 
snivel or be sentimental. I might, to be sure, give 
you advice, but could you follow it, or am I ex- 
actly the person to give it?” 

“I don't say you are; but you might have 
wished me safe off, or something of that kind. It’s 
decidedly hard to leave a place. like this, and not | 
a living being to speak a kind word by way of | 





off to America, like yourself. Do not refuse it~] 
am both desperate and dangerous.” 


“So am I,” replied Morison. 

“ Give me half of this money,” said W ainright, 

“Not a farthing !” exclaimed Morison. 

“T implore you!” returned the convict. “ Do jt 
now, you can run off, and Pl) remain here a litt}. 
longer.” 

“Yes, and raise the hue and ery after me! ] 
| know you better. I'm not the spoon I was when 
you first saw me. Do all know of your being 


farewell. I feel this a little, for I am human, | here ?” 


but perhaps that is more than can be said of 
you.” 

“Perhaps it is; but remember, young man, you 
have crossed me in my path, and defied me to my 
teeth. Had I not had a contra account against you | 





“None but Copperas.” 

“He is laid up in prison, and so is safe. Thaye 
only to secure you and make my retreat good.” 

Morison advanced as if to lay hands on Wain. 
right—the latter drew a pistol, but, reckless of eon- 


I have no doubt I should have experienced your | seqnences, Morison still pressed forward, and 


tender mercies. Few who cross me ever get off | 
so well as you are likely to do: several of my friends F 
have gone abroad ere now, but it was always at 
the public expense—you understand me. Fare- 
well, since that must be the word.” 

Ludovicko held out his hand, and a very formal 
shake took place. | 

“Cold, calculating blood-sucker,” said Morison, 
a few minutes after the door closed on his unele, 
“had I your cunning I might devise some parting 
memorial for you.’ 

“T will help you! exclaimed a voice which ap- 





Wainright fired, but the instrument only flashed 
in the pan. 

“ Dog!” exclaimed the victor, “ Ihave you now! 

He seized him by the throat, and pushing him 
towards the wall the two stumbled against a chair; 
Wainright, from fatigue and hunger, could make 
little resistance, and Morison bent him over the 
back of the chair. The face of the convict became 
whe and the eyes started from their sockets: 
but Morison released not his hold, but still kept 
bending him backwards till all resistance ceased, 
and then he flung him on the floor as senseless as 


peared to come from behind Godfrey Grahams | if he had been a weed on the highway. He fell 


portrait. 

Morison started up in terror, and, spell-bound, 
looked on the picture. It was near the time for 
the mail, and the idea of detention, together with 
his solitary position at the midnight hour, his 
danger and guilt, all conspired to awe him into 
fear. He held his breath in bursting suspense, and 
saw the portrait quiver; the whole mass of canvass | 
moved forward from the wall, and covered with | 
dust and blood, and in literal rags, Watsricur 





“Dog! scoundrel! what brings you here? 


sprung down on the floor before him. | 
| 
| 


without a groan, although he went heavily to the 
ground. For a moment ‘the murderer gave a look 
of horror on his victim; but there was no time for 
reflection, the deed was done, and the instinct of 
self-preservation cried aloud that the place of blood 
was no safe place for the surviving criminal. He 


dragged the body into the recess, and, re-adjusting 


the picture, prepared for flight. Hastily he gathered 
together his money and sw allowed a lar, ze flask of 
brandy; for he felt that he much needed artificial 
courage. He then re-primed Wainright's pistol, 
after satisfying himself that it was properly loaded, 


asked Moriaon, literally shaking with rage, partly | and made ‘towards the door on tiptoe. Stealing 


the effect of his previous excitement, and partly in- 
veterate anger at the appearance of his old associate 
in crime. 

“ Protection,” replied Wainright, taking a chair 
with great coolness. 

“ You shan’t have it !” roared Morison. 

“'Two words to that ; if I am discovered so are 
you. I’m hungry and thirsty, give me something 
if you would not see me die.” 

“You shall not get one morsel, and clad would 
I be if to withhold it were to insure your death, 
villain! to undo me at this critical moment.” 

“ Morison,” said Wainright solemnly, “this is 
no time for quarrelling, we are both in danger. 1 
have escaped from transportation. I swam to a 
vessel amidst showers of bullets; I lived in her 
hold when she was fumigated, and rats and men 
were suffocated around me; I lived on board that 
ship for days and even weeks without food; I es- 
caped unseen when she landed; I have travelled 
on foot from England to this by the dead of night, 


cautiously into the passage, he thought he heard 
the sound of approaching footsteps; but assuring 
himself that it could only be the echoes of his own 
fears, he groped his way to the top of the stairs, 
and prepared to descend. Suddenly he heard 
loud knocking at the outer-door—the bells rang— 
and a confused noise of voices came from the out- 
side. He turned back in a paroxysm of terrdf, 
aud hurried to the library. The recess ap 
now to be the only chancegmf escape ; but to enter 
it and pass over and be aldfe with the body of the 
murdered man spread a dread chill over him 
But the sounds were coming nearer ; the avenges 
of blood were at the door, ‘and he had no alters 
tive. Tearing open the picture he put out 
light and then rushed in. For half an hoot 
heard the tramp of strangers in all directions, 
dared not attempt escape; to which ever end 
the recess he went, the noises ever appeared | 
and louder. He fell down in a trance of 
agony, and determined passively to meet his 





and all IT want is as much money as will carry me 


«There is a secret passage,” cried an unknow® 
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eoice, “ between the library and the kitchen-lobby ; 
Joes anyone know it?” 
«] do,” returned another voice, which the im- 
victim knew to be that of Skipton the 
brazier, and therefore saw that his hour was come. 
«Let two armed men,” continued the voice, “ watch 
here, and let the other two follow the guide. 
Take him alive, if possible, but fire if there is aay 
resistance. Tear down the picture ”” 

The picture was slashed open with a cutlass, and 
the body of Wainright drawn out. 

“Is this the man?” asked the sheriff of the 
county. 

Copperas nodded. 

«He is not quite dead,” said one of the officers, 
who immediately began to use such restorative 
efforts as the exigency permitted. Gradually 
Wainright revived, but to a very trifling extent. 

“Where is Morison ?” asked Copperas ; but the 
dving man could not answer—indeed, it was a 
qnestion if he understood what was said to him. 

Presently a shot was heard in the passage, and 
Morison was dragged in. He had fired his pistol, 


but without effect. 


“What am I aceused of ?”’ asked Morison sud-| 


denly; “and who are you that invade my house 
in this fashion ?” 

“IT am the sheriff of the county,” replied the 
superintendent of the proceedings ; “ and the charge 
against you is robbing the Ship Bank, and aiding 
in the escape of a convict returned from trans- 
portation.” 

“The latter charge is false,” replied the prisoner. 
“He came here unknown to me, and I refused to 
shelter him.” 

Wainright tried to lift himself on one side, and, 
pointing to the black finger-marks on his throat, 
signed that they had been inflicted by Morison. 

“You only get quit of one charge by bringing 
on yourself one of a more heinous description. 
This wretch, your accomplice, evidently has not 
long to live, and it is evident that the signs he 
makes, as to you being his murderer, bring home 
that graver charge against you.” 

“I did it in self-defence. He drew a pistol 
on me.” 

“If it were in self-defence,” observed the magis- 
trate, “how came you to fling him into the recess ? 
—or why did you not call for assistance ?” 

“Tam not on my trial,” answered Morison dog- 
vedly; and then changing his tone, “Come, my 
lord, what bail do you want? I'll enter on my 
“WN recognizances for a large amount.” And he 
began to tell out the money. 

“IT can take no bail from one charged with two 
‘apital offences,” replied the sheriff. “Officers! 
‘earch the prisoners, and then remove them, taking 
‘are that the younger one be well secured.” 

The orders were obeyed: the prisoners were 

lin one of Morison’s own carts, and removed 

‘0 Paulton. ‘The servants of the establishment 

"ere so alarmed at what had taken place, that they 

‘au off from the Castle; and the officers had to 

“sten the doors, and leave the old pile without a 
ng tenant on that eventful night. 
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services were put in requisition for Wainright, but 
to no purpose. His spine had been injured beyond 
cure, and he died next day. Before his death, -he 
was examined as far as his state admitted ; and his 
evidence, along with that of Cop , fully proved 
the guilt of Morison, and established, beyond the 
possibility of contradiction, that he had taken part 
in the bank robbery, and that he had also been the 
death of his partner in guilt. It appeared that 
the ruffian Copperas, when taken before the authori- 
ties in St. David's, had asked if any reward could 
still be obtained for the discovery of the parties 
Who had robbed the bank ; and, on being answered 
in the affirmative, explained how Wainright and 
Morison could be simultaneously apprehended. 
| Wainright’s former crimes had made him noto- 
‘Tious; and his eseape from transportation having 
transpired, and large rewards being offered for his 
detection, the sheriff determined on conducting the 
proceedings himself, especially as the second party 
involved presented the unusual case of a gentle- 
man of landed property being charged with house- 
breaking. 

As the disclosures were being made, Morison sat 
before the sheriff heavily ironed, and with a look 
redolent of malignant ferocity. 

“ My lord,” said he, “I see it is all up with me; 
but, mark me! Ludovicko Grant, my reputed 
| uncle, is not free from blame in this matter. 

Although procurator-fiseal, he knew of my guilt; 
for he found the fragment of the very knife with 
which I opened Day's hatch, and, comparing it 
with the broken piece on my desk, brought home 














the charge to me, and held it over my head in 


order that I might not proceed against him for 
being a party to my estate’s being assumed by the 





illegal heir, with whom he acted in concert. If I 
am to suffer, I do not see why he should escape.” 

“Take down his words,’ replied the sheriff ; 
“when he arrives in St. David's, his declaration, 








if he have any to make, will be received more 
formally.” 

While Morison stood in the inn-yard ready to 
be carried to the county prison, a large crowd 
had assembled, who bent on him many looks of 
triumphant joy, which galled him excessively. 
Looking earnestly among the faces to see if he 
could discover one that had the least aspect of 
friendliness, his eye fell on the debauchee who, in 
the midnight orgies of Craigallan, was known as 
the Chaplain. He beckoned to him, and the 
worthy came to the side of his old patron. 

“ Archley,” said the criminal, “1 once laughed 
at you because you could not, as I thought, get a 
tenpenny rope for a certain purpose. Do you take 
my meaning ?” 

The Chaplain nodded. 

“T have a hundred-pound note in my watch-fob, 
which has escaped the searchers; get me somes 
thing that will do the business—anything out of a 
drugyist’s shop, or a cutler’s, that will do the busi- 
ness effeetually—and the money is yours. I hang 
otherwise! For Heaven's sake go! 

The Chaplain disa 1. By the time he 
returned, Morison had been put into a coach, and 





Arrived in Paulton, Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon’s 


an officer was stepping in after him; the Chaplain 
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went to the other side, and, pretending to shake 
hands with him, gave and received. 

The cavalcade moved on, the sheriff alone re- 
maining behind. 

“ My lord,” said Ludovicko, with an affectation 
of great distress, “ official although I am, I am 
sure your lordship, considering the relationship 
that I bear to this unhappy young man, will 
excuse my earlier attendance on this melancholy 
occasion.” 

“Tcan excuse it, but not for the reason you 
mention.” 

“ My lord!” exclaimed the procurator. 

“T have good grounds for supposing that you 
yourself know of this robbery, and I have issued a 
warrant for your apprehension accordingly. I 
shall, however, admit you to bail, but it must be 
heavy. You will also please to remain here, as I 
have sent the officers to examine your premises.” 

Ludovicko bit his lip, adding that his lordship 
was quite right in taking every step that his 


responsible station warranted ; but, for himself, he | 


felt persuaded that nothing could be advanced 


against him which could possibly injure his pro- | 


fessional character. 
Onwards swept the criminal procession, one car- 
riage bearing the prisoner, and other two the cri- 


minal officers. ‘The mob shouted and yelled on | 


every hand, and missiles of all kinds were flung 
upon the miserable captive. As he came near the 
street where the Grahams lived, Morison’s bitter 
reflection was, that they would be spectators of his 
dlownfall. He looked along, and saw two female 
figures at the window; but as the mob came up he 
found that they had retired, and that the shutters 
had been closed. 

“There's the shipwrecked sailor,” said Martha to 
Sarah, “who told me about Wainright and the 
rope-ladder.” 

“ How did you come to see him ?” asked Hodges, 
who was standing by. 

“He saw Morison come in,” replied Martha, 
aud, following him, asked if that gentleman was a 
freen’ o’ the family. ‘ So far from that,’ said I,‘ he is 
the greatest enemy that ever we had.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
said he,‘ would you like to give him a terrible 
fright?’ ‘I wud gi’e all I am worth,’ said I. ‘ Then, 
said he, ‘ gi’e me half-a-crown, and I'll tell you four 
words that will frighten him out o’ his judgment.’ 
I thocht it was a swindle; but he swore terrible 
oaths, and so I gi'ed him the siller, thinking mysel’ 
an auld idiot the moment it was oot o’ my fingers ; 
but, my certie! it was worth three half-crowns to 
see how he ran after the four words cam oot.” 

“He is the same man,” said Hodges to Sarah, 
“who has turned king's evidence against Morison.” 

“Do not speak of it,” replied the young lady ; 
“T am sick at hearing of so many horrors. And 
here is all the people running back again—some- 
thing else has happened,” and with that she again 
hastily retreated from the window. 

Hodges ran down stairs to discover the cause of 
the new alarm. 

“ Morison has killed himsel’!” shouted the crowd ; 
and it was too true. The co-operation of the 


Chaplain had supplied him with the means of 
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destruction, and, by the time they had well cleared 
the town, he found means to execute his aify! 
purpose. Again Dr. Fitzgibbon’s services wer, 
called into requisition, and again to no purpose. 
the soul of the second criminal had followed th. 
guilty spirit of his victim, and both escaping the 
judgment and punishment of earthly tribunals 
were prematurely hurried before the assize of the 
Eternal. 

Ludovicko’s bail-bonds were prepared, and he 
signed them. 

“ Another chance,” thought he. “ Never was the 
horizon darker than it was fifteen minutes ago: 
but dead men tell no tales. Craigallan will yet be 
mine.” 

He returned home, amidst the bad wishes of the 
mob, who now generally understood that he had 
been privy to his nephew's crimes. 

“The ass multitude!” said he, “who cares for 
them? They spit on me to-day, but to-morrow they 
will perhaps crouch at my feet.” 

Returning their looks of contempt with full 
| interest, he walked on. But it is dangerous to pro. 
voke a mob; and, before he gained his door, g 
shower of brickbats rewarded his temerity, and to 
‘save his life he had literally to seek shelter in 
Livingston's office. 





| 
| CHAPTER XXXVI. 


ANOTHER HEIR, 


“Waes we parted with Edward Turner he wa 


called to attend on his wounded captain. During 
the storm which overtook the Brilliant, a block, 
it may be recollected, fell on the head of Tommy 
Barker, and being carried senseless to the cabis, 
| Edward was summoned from the hold to attend 
chim. Tommy's case was desperate; for a fort 
night he was in a state of delirium and danger, 
‘but at last a lucid interval took place, and Tommy 
ejaculated, “ Where am I?” in a pathetic tone of 
voice that might have done honour to a tragedy- 
queen immured in one of the dungeons generally 
assigned to those woe-begone members of the 
human family. 

The mate, and not Echo, answered Tommy, 
and the response was, “In your bed, captain.” 

“What has been the matter with me?” 

“ Killed, at least at the time, by one of the main 
tackle blocks.” 

“ Well,” rejoined Tommy, “ that accounts for s 
terrible stiffness in my head.”’ 

“The doctor has been a good friend to yo, 
captain; he has scarcely left your bed night # 
day since the thing happened.”’ 

“The doctor-fellow!” replied Tommy. “ Do! 
owe my life to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Humph!”" snorted the commander. 

Edward now descended into the cabin and co 
gratulated the captain on approaching convalescent 
but the gracious Tommy heard him not. 

“ Mate, what state are we in?” 

“ Water-logged and with jury-masts.” 

“The devil we are!” cried ‘Tommy. 
be up immediately.” 
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“You can do no good, sir,” said the mate, trying 
to hold down Tommy’s valiant person. 

«Pon't trouble yourself,” replied Edward com- 
posedly, “ he has not strength to rise.” 

And so it turned out; for although Tommy 
tarned his coal-black eye on Edward, as if to re- 
bake his opinion, the experiment being tried, 
Tommy found the “ doctor-fellow” to be right, 
and that he could not rise. 

“Doctor-fellow,” continued the invalid, “I wish 
you had not cured me.” 

" «Why, captain ?” 

« Because I don’t like to be owing anything to 
you. 

" « Well,” answered Edward, “don’t owe any- 
thing, but suppose I did it in the discharge of my 
duty. Yet, after all, what in the world makes 
you have such an ill-will at me ?” 

" «Jt’s the girl! the girl!” cried Tommy, tossing 
himself amongst the blankets. 

“What girl ?’ asked the astonished physician. 

“Didn't you see a girl that night before we 
sailed ?” 

“Yes, I confess I did.” 

“There's it!’ continued Tommy, giving the 
clothes a kick. “ And didn't she kiss you?” 

“No,” replied Edward indignantly ; “ but I 
kissed her.” 

“You make a great work with that ring; I 
suppose you got it from her ?” 

“Yes, [ did.” 

Tommy gave the counterpane another drive, 
then snorted with great vehemence, and turning 
his back to his medical officer, spoke no more. 

“The man’s mad.” said Edward to himself, 
“and no wonder. Whose brain could have stood 
such a blow ?” 

The Brilliant got heavily through the seas in 
her disabled state, and the crew joyfully hailed 
the approach of an American vessel, which hu- 
manely took her in tow, and both, after a short 
time, arrived in New York. Edward, as before 
explained, resolved on spending the winter there, 
and wrote to Sarah announcing his determination. 
After waiting anxiously for a reply, he received 
the forged letter, which plunged him, as might 
have been expected, into the most profound dis- 
tress. He had never seen her handwriting, so that 
he could not detect the imposture; and charitably 
concluding that her's was the case of a fine mind 
perverted by parental influence acting in a wrong 
direction, he blamed his fate more than her. He 
associated no guilt with Sarah Graham, but che- 
nshed in his memory the fond, confiding girl whom 
he had parted from so tenderly, and tried to drown 
all thought of the changed being who now passed 
¥ her hame. But it was hard to think a loved 
and loving one unkind. The lesson of forgetfulness 
Was difficult to learn, and to tear such an idol from 

rt was to rend it in twain; for there she 

wis enshrined, as a deep and holy affection, asso- 
“ated with all that was tender, graceful, and exe 
But there was her letter, the death-war- 

fant of his lnckless love—so surely dashing the 
“p of joy from his lips, and scattering into so 
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gathering and re-construction again was rendered 
as impossible as the piecing of a shattered vase. 
Study seemed to the disconsolate lover the only 
solace and refuge that he could fly to, and he more 
than redoubled his vigilance in prosecuting his 
professional avocations. His talents and amiable 
disposition gained him many friends; and one day, 
while at a meeting of a scientific society, he was 
told by one of the professors of the university that 
he was attending, that a British ship-of-war was 
lying off Long Island in want of an assistant-surgeon. 

“She has,” continued the professor, “lost the 
former assistant on her way from some of the penal 
settlements in the West Indies; the principal sur- 
geon is delicate, and if you, Turner, get your hand 
in, you may get a commission when you arrive in 
Britain.” 

Edward shook his head at the idea of returning 
to his native country ; but the consideration of ob- 
taining a commission in his Majesty's service, and 
thus exalting himself in the estimation of the Gra- 
hams, and showing them that he was not so un- 
worthy of Sarah as they had auticipated—this 
operated powerfully with him, and he agreed to 
become a candidate for the appointment. 

“A candidate!” replied the friendly teacher, 
“there is no use in becoming a candidate —the 
appointment is in my hands. Had it been an Ame- 
rican vessel I might have recommended an Ame- 
rican; but as the Shannon and the Chesapeak affair 
is not yet forgotten between the two nations, a 
countryman might not be comfortable; and so, if 
you say the word, I nominate you.” 

Edward said the word, and next day he was on 
board the Wellesley seventy-four, with the British 
ensign flying from her mizen gaff, and, pro tempore, 
an officer under the shadow of that all-important 
piece of bunting. As he walked to the cockpit 
from the mess-room a sailor touched his hat and 
seemed to recognise him. 

“IT think I should know you, my man,” said 
Edward. 

“T shall never forget you, sir,” replied the tar, 
with filling eyes. “I am John Arthur, whose 
child you saved. I heard that our new doctor's 
name was Turner, and 1 wondered if it would be 
you.” 

Edward clasped the hand of John warmly ; for 
who that meets a known face on a foreign shore 
can do so without emotion? It is one of the kind- 
est instincts of home, and touches the rudest minds. 
Edward asked after his wife and family, and fain 
would have said something of Craigallan; but his 
tongue refused its office, and he contented himself 
with general inquiries. 

“ Altered times, now, up at the old castle, sir,” 
said John Arthur. 

“Very much indeed,” sighed Edward. 

“But the young lady bears up wonderfully, 
although she is but a frail boat to stand such a 
squall.” 

“ Does Morison use her very ill?’ 

“ Desperate, sir !” 

“‘Wretch !” muttered Edward. “ Was not your 
wife surprised when Miss Graham took up with 





many fragments the mirror of hope, that their 
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“Took up with Morison! Lord love you! she | 
would as soon tooked up with a Greenland bear !” 

“Ts she not married to Morison, then?’ asked 
Edward curiously. 

“ Bless you, no! I see you have not heard the 
news. My woman has sent me word all about it, 
and I thought you would know too. Morison has 
turned out to be the right owner of the property, 
and the Grahams have left the castle, and the 
young lady, poor thing! teaches a school.” 

“And has the villain,’ asked Edward, in the 
utmost amazement, “deserted her now that he is 
rich and she poor?” 

“T do not know what you call deserting,” an- 
swered John, hitching his trousers, and squirting 
out of his mouth some tobacco-juice, “ but this I 
know, that she never could bear the sight of him, 
and, rich or poor, would no more marry him than 
she would marry me; and, for that matter, perhaps 
not so soon.” 

“You perfectly astonish me!” replied Edward. 
“Can you show me the letters you have got about 
this?” 

“Certainly. Come forward to my chest.” 

And John Arthur showed two letters he had 
received from “his woman,” which, though ill- 
written and worse spelt, clearly showed [Edward 
that there was something wrong about the letter 
he had received, and that Sarah’s lover, be he whom 
he might, certainly was not Morison. Arthur's 
information whetted Edward's desire to be home, 
and, fortunately, favouring gales sent the Wellesley 
briskly over the Atlantic. 

In the course of the voyage Turner was intro- 
duced to another townsman. This was Mutch the 
farmer, who, being ejected by Ludovicko from his 
farm for being behind with his rent, had assaulted 
the lawyer, and been banished for seven years. He 
had behaved so well, in refusing to join in a plot 
against the governor of the colony, that the last 
year of his sentence had been remitted, and he 
was now returning home. 

“ My poor wife,” said Mutch to Edward, “ wan- 
dered about the country with her children like a 
beggar after they sent me away, no one speaking 
a kind word to her till she met Miss Graham, that 
Arthur speaks about, who helped her in many 
ways and got others to do the same; and she sent 
my boy to the school, God bless her! I have 
repented of my rashness to Grant, but I was sorely 
tempted; and I am now going home with money 
in my pocket to help my wife and her children, 
and to work hard and be resigned to my lot in 
future.” 

Edward promised to assist him when they 
arrived in Paulton, and in due time the Wellesley 
landed at Portsmouth. Edward immediately 
started by mail for St. David's, requesting Arthur 
and Mutch to say nothing of his having come in 
the same ship with them. 

His mother’s cottage lay on the road to St. 
David's, and he left the mail at the nearest point 
to it. On entering the little cottage, the scene of 
his earliest days, Edward was greatly affected on 
finding his parent lying in bed and extremely ill. 





An elderly man in shabby clerical clothes sat by 
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her bedside, and seemed to be administering ¢p; 

, ; pi. 
ritual consolation, although, from the weakneg 
and pain of the patient, it produced little offen 
Neither observed the entrance of Edward, for, i, 
the sick dwellings of the poor, neighbours Chime 
out and go in without ceremony. ‘ 

“I’m cold, very coid, John Adams. [t's a 
unearthly, leaden cauldness, and it will end in 
death ; and [ maun ha’e something off my mind er, 
Igo. I canna tell you, John Adams; ye waj 
pray nae mair wi’ me if ye kent my sin. 
besides, it maun be spoken to a lawyer, that yj] 
see justice, and not to a simple man like you, thy; 
could be imposed on.” a. 

“Ailie Turner, stay your mind on Him why 
hath said, Call on me in the day of trouble.” 

“ Mother, dear mother, I am your son, your goy 
Edward, and [ am sorry to see you so ill.” 

“ You are no son of mine,” answered the dying 
woman sadly, putting forth her hand and trying 
to look at Edward ; but both senses were deceiving 
her, for she could neither see nor feel him, so fast 
was the work of dissolution going on, 

“She was always fondest of a foster-brother of 
mine,” said Edward to Kilbadie. 

* Ah!” said the woman, “I feel this hand; this 
is a soft, little hand—my son’s was big and hard 
Are you in very truth the lad that passed by the 
name of Edward Turner? John Adams, pray 
for me! Shame is upon me, and on this my death- 
bed [ must tell my sin to the man_ himsel’ that 1 
have sinned against. I’m weary, John Adams; 
pray for me that I may have strength to tell it 
and get somebody that has law to hear it, for I 
cannot speak twice. Did you say there was for 
giveness at the very time of death? Is it no 
too near the day of judgment, John Adams? 

“ Ailie,”’ answered Kilbadie, “ ye have aye beea 
asking for a magistrate, and I have got Mr. Craig, 
who is a justice of the peace, to come to you. He 
is here; unburden yoursel’ to him, and then fling 
yoursel’ on the God of the penitent.” 

“Lift me up—I cannot get breath lying her. 
That will do. Noo write down what I say. Dinns 
look me in the face, Edward Graham, I couldm 
speak if I thocht ye were looking. When Mr 
Graham, or Morison, as she was called, gave m 
her bairn to nurse, she said it would one day com 
toa rich property. ‘The Devil entered me, andl 
aye thocht on this, and I was angry that my bain 
should be poor and hers rich. When the por 
lady lost her mind, I changed the bairns’ clothing 
and called the one by the other's name. 
lady's bairn lookit weel in the bad clothes, and, 
make it look ugly—God forgive me for the te 
cruelty !—I drew a hot wire across his eyes, 
never saw right. I passed my own son of # 
William Morison, and justly has the Lord ® 
heaven punished me. I never got a kind 
from him ; the stranger's bairn was aye kind © 
me, and his kindness was like coals of fire oa ™ 
head. But, oh! the agony when my am ® 5 
spurned me from him—the bairn that had ls 
my bosom, my first and my only born, and bis 
that I sinned so much for! He has become ” 
but he wadna part wi’ a single penny to ™% 
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mither. I beseeched him, I prayed him to speak | and in a moment the eye was stiffened inthe glaze 

s single kind word to me; but he thrust me from of death. Tat Sek #: 

him, and I vowed that when death’s cauld hour, “ Young man,” said Kilbadie, “I married your 
cam’ I would clear my conscience. And now, let father and mother. I witnessed the dying moments 
everybody ken,as my dying confession, that Edward | of your sainted mother, who died the death of the 
Turner, as he is called, is Mrs. Morison’s son, and righteous; for God cleared up the clouds that 

not mine.” = in evil days, and her eventide was light. 

“This is a most extraordinary story !” exclaimed | I witnessed the dying moments of your father, 
the justice of the peace. “ Had Mrs. Morison's who died with the repentance of the world, sorry- 
child any marks by which he could be distin- | ing with the emotion of the natural man for the 

ished ?” injury done to his innocent wife, but not casting 

“Yes,” replied the repentant woman, “he had | his burden where he should have cast it. I have 
two moles on the top of his left arm. Let him | now seen, and you have seen, the dying moments 
look, and they will be found there yet.” of her who wt to have been your second mother, 

“She is quite right,” remarked Edward; “I but was not. Young man, connected thus with 
have two marks there.” you and yours, my heart warms to you; and suffer 

“Did any other person know of these marks me, an old man, to give you the word of exhorta- 
besides yourself?” asked the justice. tion. Truly I know you to be the real son of 

“Yes, Janet Gibb, who is now in the St. David's, Mary Morison, for you have her mild look in 
poor-house, was nurse to Mrs. Morison, and saw | your face. You will now be rich in basket and in 
the marks at the time the bairn was born; and she | store. Recognise the power of a High Hand in 
suspected something, for she said it was very | your restoration to your rights. Chance brought 
curious that my bairn, dark at first, should turn | you not over the deep, that you might come here 
out fair, and Mrs. Morison’s, that was fair, grew | at the very day and hour that death entered this 
up dark. Edward Graham, can you forgive a | cottage, and made that dead woman confess her 
sinful dying woman that has done you so black offence. It is His doing, and should be 
much ill ?” marvellous in your eyes. Use your gold and 

“From my soul I do!” replied Edward; “and |silver well. Turn not from the poor man’s cry, 
I beg you will think no more of that, but bestow | as the wretched woman's son did, but have bowels 
the remainder of your strength in listening to the | of compassion towards the poor and needy ; and so 
advices of this good man,” lay up to yourself treasures in that place where 

“Man's forgiveness can avail you little, Ailie | moth doth not corrupt, nor thieves break through 
Turner,’ said Kilbadie, “for you will soon be ; and steal.” 
with Him who can kill both souland body. Com-| | Never was homily listened to more reverentially. 
pose yourself while I offer up a petition in your | Edward thanked the old man again and again for 
behalf to the Throne of Grace !” his kindness, and Kilbadie having promised to 

“Wait, John Adams, I’m no ready yet.” take charge of the funeral, Edward gave him some 

Edward and the magistrate walked out together. | money to defray the expenses, and took his leave 

“What would you advise me to do in this | for St. David's, promising to return, if possible, on 
matter?” said he to the justice. the day of the interment. 

“The woman's story,” replied Mr. Craig, “is| He called first for Hodges, but found that he 
quite coherent and consistent. In the first place, |and his sister were at Paulton. He then went to 
seek out this Janet Gibb, and get her evidence | the sheriff, to take his advice about the woman 
formally taken down: Yon may get some trouble | Gibb; and her evidence being taken, and coin- 
with Morison’s friends if you do not procced | ciding in every respect with the testimony of Mrs. 
cautiously.” Turner, the judge told him that his claims to the 

“I suspect,” said Edward, “I shall have most | property could be clearly established, and that the 
trouble with himself.” attempts of Ludovicko at possession, which that 

“You have not heard the news, then modest gentleman had already commenced, would 
“What news? I have only this moment ar- | be sct aside at once. 
rived in Scotland.” j 

“Why, Morison, having been convicted of rob- 
bery, murder, forgery, and all kinds of crimes, was 
apprehended, and committed suicide while on the 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
€ ONCLUSION, 
Saran GranaM sat solitary in the little parlour of 
Way to the jail.” the lodging-house in Paulton. Mrs. Arthur had 
lward was horror-struck. heard of her husband, and the poor woman Mutch 
“I did not like to harass the mind of his | had heard of hers ; but there was no intelligence for 
Wretched mother, for she has enough to think her. Explanation might be made when too late ; 
about already ; and I therefore made no mention | but if it be made, thought Sarah, drying a tear, I 
tie matter to her.” shall be glad that my reputation was vindicated, 
“It was kind,” added Edward. although too late for my happiness, and I shall 
_, Jentlemen,” said Kilbadie, coming out to them, | then consider him as dead to me ; and if he really 
“her hour ig come. Nature may here be seen in| be no more, I shall cherish his memory as the 
ts most humbling state; and the living may re- | greenest spot in a short but sad existence. Hodges 
*eive a lesson from the dead !” came in. 
Life barely flickered in the socket of the body,| “I have got some news of the fugitive,” said 
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the old man abruptly. “He sailed from America 
in a war-ship called the s Giaseaty oe 

“Oh, no,” said Sarah despondingly ; “for that 
is the vessel that Mrs. Arthur's husband came in; 
and I am sure he would have mentioned it.” 

“My correspondent is a very correct person,” 
replied poor odges, quite chap-fallen at this re- 
joinder. “I shall write again next mail, and have it 
cleared up. So hope for the best, my dear.” 

“Hope deferred,” replied Sarah, “makes the 
heart sick ; and while the grass grows the hungry 
steed pines and dies.” 

Mr. Hodges was no hand at consoling females, 
but he moved off to fetch his sister ; for the worthy 
man thought that what he could not do his sister 
could, and that between them they could rule the 
whole world. Sarah took out Edward’s letter, her 
anchor in every storm, and read it over for some- 
where about the three hundred and sixty-fifth time. 
Martha softly entered the room, and tapped her on 
the shoulder. 

“Do you ken this ring, hinny?” said the old 
woman. 


“Merciful providence! it is the one I gave to, 


Edward. Is he, then, no more ?—or has he sent 
back this gift in mockery ?” 

“ Neither,” exclaimed Edward, bursting into the 
room in a state of transport; and Sarah flung her- 
self into his arms, and the long and warm embrace 
that followed beheld the final breaking up of the 
night of sorrow that had darkened around her. 
“ Morning now waved its golden hair,’ and all was 
sunshine and gladness. 

“How could you believe Morison’s letter to be 
mine ?” asked Sarah, in a tone of gentle reproof. 

Edward could make no reply, but evaded the 
question. “ The rascal,” said he, “not only forged 
your name but assumed mine.”’ 

“ How mean you ?” 

“Tam the true heir of Craigallan. The nurse 
changed us in infancy; and you shall adorn the 
castle again, Sarah.” 

“Say not so,” replied she. “There have been 
so many changes there that I would not consider 
myself safe. ‘The idea of being connected to you 
by relationship, as well as affection, is to me a 
prouder thing than any wealth could confer. Do 
not seek riches, dear Edward, but let us be happy 
and contented in some humble station.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” exclaimed Hodges, who, 
having heard the news from his sister, on whom 
Edward had previously called, and got the ex- 
planation regarding Morison’s letter, now returned. 
“ Nothing of the sort, I say. Livingston has just 
walked along the street with me, and he has had 
advice from the lawyer in St. David’s whom 
Edward consulted, and he says that his claim is 
clear and indisputable. I mean to take it up 
myself, and spend my last penny on it, and carry 
it to the House of Lords, before that sneak, Grant, 
shall get a single inch of ground. Carry you on 
your conversation, while I attend to business ; and 
if you have any documents, give me them.” 

Edward delivered up his papers, and Hodges 
ran away to attend on Livingston. Edward was 
introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Graham, both of whom 
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| bowed themselves to the ground before him, and 
retired very speedily. " 
The intelligence of the newest heir of (rai). 
allan spread through the town like wildfire ; but 
the guidnuncs of the place shook their heads, and 
said they had heard of so many heirs to the pro. 
perty that they questioned if the real one hag 
come up after all, and that they would “wait, 
little longer” before coming to a final decision ¢ 
the subject. Hodges was annoyed at their incre. 
dulity, and snapped his fingers at them, and calleg 
them a set of humbugs; but it would not do, 
| Nobody believed him except Hayes the grocer 
'and his wife, and, as a corollary to their belief, 
Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon and his wife; “ although’ 
Anthony, when unbuttoning his waistcoat op 
the very night of the day when he had publidy 
given in his adhesion to the Hodges’s theory, 
winked to his wife, as much as to say, “Tumer 
has not drawn the rents yet.” 

| “ We'll see,” added his spouse quaintly, as she 
put the last ringlet of her hair in paper, and tried 
‘to catch her profile in the looking-glass. 

Craigallan Castle remained with locked doors, 
Ludovicko having told the porter at the lodge to 
keep things in order till he should take possession, 
which lhe meant to do when the excitement had 
subsided. But whilst he was taking his measures, 
Livingston was taking his; and the lawyer's 
clerk, Rankin and the rest, whispered to each 
other, in their meetings at Mrs. Findlay's, that s 
field-day was at hand, and that the last battle of 
Craigallan would soon be lost or won by Ludo- 
vicko. At last, the important day arrived. Lawyers 
from [edinburgh to Saint David’s came down; and 
Hodges and Edward met them in Livingston's 
office, and Ludovicko was sent for. The lega! 
rogue looked on the assembly with his usual marbie 
front. 

“What do you mean to do in regard to the 
Craigallan property, Mr. Grant?” asked Living- 
ston, opening the campaign. “There is a talk of 
your taking possession.” 

“T purchased the property of the late heir, and, 
of course, mean to take possession ; the cock-and- 
bull story about the change of the children wil 
not deter me. There’s my deed of purchase.’ 
And Ludovicko tabled the parchment with theat 
of a man of insulted virtue. 

Livingston took up the document, and examined 
it attentively, along with the other legal pundits 
“This deed,” resumed Livingston, “shows, tty 
enough, that you purchased the property from 
the person who went by the name of William 
Morison ; but, as the property was illegally assumed 
by him, he had no right to sell, and therefor 
your title is not valid.” 

“This pretended heir is an impostor,” growled 
Ludovicko. 

Edward, who had hitherto sat in the comé 
unobserved, started up at this declaration. “ 
that word, sir!” said he. “I'll not allow you® 
anyone to call me by such a term.” 

Ludovicko looked up, and conviction flesbe! 
upon him. Now in manhood, Edward's voice sf 











figure strikingly resembled his father's, Godfres 
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Graham, while in more than one feature of his 
face Ludovicko could trace the lineaments of Mary 
n. 
gyre me, Mr. Graham, to conduct your case,” 
ssid Livingston, calmly putting Edward back. 
“We nave, Mr. Grant, the declaration of a dead 
witness judicially taken, and the evidence of a 
living one, to prove that Mr. Graham was the son 
of Godfrey Graham and Mary Morison ; we 
have the testimony of Mr. Adams, the wandering 
preacher, and of other two parties, that these 
rsons were married according to Scotch law; 
and nothing can set aside his claim by ordinary 
succession, unless you can produce a will made by 
Godfrey Graham which changes that succession.” 

“T'll take advice on the matter,’ answered 
Ludovicko coldly. 

“We have done that already,” replied his an- 
tagonist. “Here is the opinion of the last and 
present Lord Advocate, and the last and present 
Solicitor-General.” 

«T’l] think of it,” said the lawyer doggedly. 

“Do; and, for your information, here is the 
course we mean to pursue. John Graham com- 
mitted a great blunder in not serving himself heir. 
His nephew's case will be better managed. We 
shall immediately cause him to be served heir by 
a jury, and you can oppose if vou think necessary ; 
only, as our case is clear, we thought it but fair to 
apprise you of our strength in order that you 
might not unnecessarily make any resistance.” 

Ludovicko glared on the whole party like a 
tiger deprived of his prey, and left them without 
saying a word. 

The jury court was held in due time, and Edward 
was declared heir unanimously, no appearance 
being made for Ludovicko ; and as our history is 
drawing to a close, we may as well state here all 
that is known of the subsequent career of a gentle- 
man who has figured so much in our pages. Find- 
ing that the tide of public opinion did not change, 
as he had expected, that the office of procurator- 
fiscal was taken from him, that clients left him, and 
business of all kinds forsook him, he drew out his 
money from the Ship Bank, and was never heard 
of more, the probability being that he was 
drowned in a packet-ship that left for America 
about the time of his disappearance, but never 
reached the shores of the New World. Rankin 
commenced business on his own account, gave up 
Mra. Findlay’s, and, having some of Ludovicko’s 
skill and none of his dishonesty, succeeded remark- 
ably well. 

Edward and Sarah went to St. David's, on a 
visit to the Hodges, and there were married ; 
Hodges giving away the bride, and Miss Paterson, 
the professor's daughter, acting as bridesmaid. At 
Craigallan the event was celebrated by huge bon- 
fires, dancing, and festivities of all kinds ; Skipton 

brazier superintending the fancy department 
of the ball. Mrs. Martha Martin, in imitation of 
Napoleon at his coronation, installed herself, de 
“ovo, into the office of housekeeper, declaring that 
no living soul but herself could restore matters to 
their former position Abigails scrubbed, painters 


ubed, glaziers repaired, and joiners mended, but 
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still the perfect housekeeper contended that the 
place would never be the image of its former self. 

The recess leading to the library was closed up 
by Edward's order, and, iu the process of doing so 
the workmen discovered a bundle of notes, which 
turned out to be part of those taken from the Ship 
Bank, and were accordingly duly returned to Mr. 
Day. By the time all these preliminaries were 
adjusted, the young couple were ready to return 
from the Continent, whither they had gone on a 
nuptial tour, and their return was celebrated by 
more festivities and triumphal arches. When the 
flow of visitors had subsided, two historical per- 
sonages called on Edward. The first was Dr. 
Anthony Fitzgibbon, who, after many remarks on 
Providence, slily let out the object of his call. 

“By the way, Mr. Graham,” said the leech, 
“have you any design of practising ?” 

“ None whatever,” replied Edward. 

“T do not mean for money merely, but for 
love.” 

“Nor that either,” said his old apprentice; “I 
may occasionally speak to a sick tenant, but 
nothing more. And if I happen to be ill myself, 
I'll most certainly call you in, as I hold it as an 
axiom in medicine, that he who is his own doctor 
has a fool for a patient.” 

“T merely asked the question,” replied Anthony, 
“because I have known rich graduates dabble in 
the amateur line to the pecuniary disadvantage of 
the regular practitioner. But the sentiment you 
have quoted just now is noble, and the resolution 
you have founded on it is heroic.” 

Anthony plodded on through life, till, at last, 
Hayes the grocer slept with his fathers, and his 
widow soon after followed his example; and then 
Anthony succeeded to the long-expected inherit- 
ance, and as he became more rich he became less 
selfish —a consummation that does not always 
follow the accumulation of mammon. 

The second personage who called was no less 
than ‘Tommy Barker, his jacket being exchanged 
for a blue coat and clear buttons, and a new hat, 
which, if possible, stuck closer to his shoulders than 
the old south-wester with which he was wont to 
pace the quarter-deck. ‘Tommy, however, took it 
off when he entered the drawing-room of Craig- 
allan Castle, which he declared to be finer than 
the state cabin of a London trader. 

“Tam no hand at speechification, doctor—beg 
pardon, captain—no, hang it! Mr. Graham,” stam- 
mered Tommy, “but, howsomdever, I owe you an 
apology. You see I was under a mistake, or I 
would not have gone so far to the lee with you. 
It was all about the girl—that was the whole cause 
of it; but now that that is cleared up, I beg your 
pardon, aud I hope you will have no ill will at 
me, but forget and forgive; and if I ever sail with 
another doctor, I'll be kind to him for your sake— 
by jingo, I will!” 

“TI am perfectly willing to be reconciled to you, 
Captain Barker, since you acknowledge that you 
did me wrong ; but I wish to know what was your 
animus against me? I am confident I never did 
you any harm.” 

“ Jt was the girl ' the girl r equeaked Tommy 
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“Bat what girl?” asked Edward. 

“Ts it honour bright between us, doctor ?” 

“Certainly,” answered Edward. 

“ Well, then,” replied Tommy, looking towards 
the door, and speaking in a whisper, “it’s Betty 
Findlay, whose mother keeps the public-house.” 

“But how does that explain the thing?” in- 
quired Edward, looking hard at the commander, 
who was blushing like port wine, eyes and ears 
and all. 

“T’m going to be married to her,” said Tommy, 
in a confidential tone, and looking quite trium- 
phant. 

“Very well,” remarked Craigallan’s newest 
lord, “but how does that account for or explain 
your treatment of me on board the Brilliant?” 

“Oh, that’s what you want to know, is it? 
Well, then, I have long been courting Betty—she’s 
a nice morsel, not more than eighteen—but me 
being an old fellow, she was not inclined to bite, 
even although her mother tried it on in my favour. 
I heard that all the young sparks were running 
after her, and I was terribly jealous—I could not 
sleep for thinking of it. Well, on the night before 
the Brilliant sailed, that fellow Morison, whose 


log-beok will be made up by this time, came to , 


me and said that you were Betsey’s most favoured 
lover, and that he had seen her sitting on your 
knee and kissing you al] the evening. When I 
tried to kiss the gipsy that same night she slapped 
me on the check. My corruption was up, and I 
did not care what I did. That's the story, doctor.” 


Edward laughed heartily, and Sarah coming in, 


Johnny was duly introduced to her, and being 
high twelve, Johnny graciously consented to take 
his meridian in the castle. Tommy, now at ease 


with himself and with all mankind, sipped his | 


brandy-and-water with great gusto. 
“ Betsey,” he continued, “ would not let me rest 
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| it “ Mrs. Captain Arthur,” she was like to 20 into 

hysterics. fier daughter, Maggie, grew up to be 

a blooming barnyard beauty, and one of Muteh’s 

sons having cast a sheep's eye on her, a purpose of 

marriage was declared, and carried into effect 
without delay. 

Old Mrs. Martin continued as housekeeper, byt 
as age advanced her efficiency did not increase, yet 
she stoutly maintained that her powers were as 
| vigorous as ever, and on no account would she retire 
from active service. Sometimes she would allow 
| the larder to run quite low, at others it would be 
redundant ; but there was no use in speaking to 

her—she swayed the sceptre tyrannicelly, and 
Sarah had to submit. Oscar and she grew blind 
together, and it was amusing to see the pair start. 
ing for the town as in days of old. Oscar's teeth 
could hardly hold the basket, but when he dropped 
it from sheer weakness Martha was not allowed to 
take it up; and then, instead of going direct into 
‘town, they would sometimes miss their way, and 
‘search had to be made for them—on which 
casualties occurring, Martha always laid the blame 
‘on Oscar, and very likely, could Oscar have spoken, 
‘he would have laid the blame on Martha. But 
Time mellows all; his hand gradually fell beavier 
on both, and ere long neither could walk. Age 
came on them “frosty but kindly ;’ and as the 
‘shadows lengthened on the castle wall, Martha 
‘would, on summer nights, be seen in the garden, 
meditating like the patriarch of old at eventide, 
‘and Oscar securely dozing beside her. 
Kilbadie had a_ pension settled on him by 
| Edward, but did not live to enjoy it, and, quitting 
this world of cares, was rewarded by a large share of 
the consolation which he had administered to others. 
And Edward and Sarah, what of them? They 
| had three sons and a daughter born to them, and 
Sarah busied herself about them as other mothers 


till I had come and spoken to you, for one of the|do, and became cunning in winter and summer 
sailors had told her how [ had used you. By the | dresses, and was initiated into the mysteries of 
way, ma'am, I brought home two parrots, very | teething, and had to coax and threaten, persuade 
fine animals, well-bred birds, and with very few! and whip them into order and good discipline, a 
oaths—just fit for ladies. One is for my own little | all young ladies have to do who surrender their 
woman ; will you take the other to show that you | single liberty and enter into the bonds of wedlock. 


forgive me as well as the doctor ?” 

Sarah consented; and ‘Tommy, regardless of 
etiquette, pitched on his hat to indicate his joy, 
and slammed it close down to his shoulders in the 
old fashion, and then took his leave. 

“'Trim craft that of the doctor's,” was Tommy's 
reflection, “but she has not the build of Betsey.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Graham were offered an asylum 
in the castle, but declined, and were accommodated 
ina house some few miles from it, where they 
lived in great retirement, Edward and Sarah being 
almost their only visitors. 

Jones was reinstated into his old office, and dis- 
charged the duties satisfactorily. Mutch got a 
farm on the estate, and turned out a sober, indus- 
trious tenant. John Arthur was put into the com- 
mand of one of Edward's schooners, and also did 
well; and as for his wife, her pride at Jolin’s ele- 
vation knew no bounds; and when Skipton sent 
in an account to her at the end of the year for 
repairing sundry pans and kettles, and addressed 


Sarah fondled her sons as never fond mother did 
before, and would scarcely let the wind blow upon 
(them; she gambolled and played with them, and 
saw beauties in their faces and figures, and dis- 
leovered precocities in intellect, which no other 
| body could see, although all acknowledged them 
to be, on the whole, passable children. Edward 
was fond of his boys too, and he also had an ute 
‘common liking for his daughter ; but whenever he 
took the little thing on his knee, and fondled and 
kissed it exactly as Sarah did her boys, although 
with less ardour, Sarah looked grave, and always 
‘contrived to send Selina out of the room to execute 
some trifling message. 

“ Jealous of your own daughter ?” Edward would 
say. “Qh, fie!” 

Sarah pouted, and would not admit the chargé 
but insisted largely on the danger of fathers spoll- 
ing daughters, 

“T married an angel,” Edward would say in Te 


turn, “and have got a woman.” 
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And then Sarah would take him by the arm and 
ask if he was sure that he loved her as well as he 
did at first, adding some such general dogma, that 
at marriage man’s love is at the highest, while 
woman's continues to grow long after the consum- 
mation of that institute of Paradise. 


A PEEP AT A COAL-PIT 
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And when we had finished our MS. our old 
aunt looked up to the ceiling and said, “ So Edward 
and Sarah, two simple beings, triumphed over 
Ludovicko, Morison, and John and Mrs. Graham, 
all adepts in artful villany! Is not that strange?” 





“No! Ricut 1s Micut!”’ 


AND THE PEOPLE IN IT. 


Tur old proverb, that “ one-half of the world does , feeders are cut and tapped which seem to be inex- 
not know what the other half is doing,” is perhaps | hanstible, and to pour out rivers of pent-up waters. 
in no instance more applicable than in that of | At one pit near Durham, the steam-engines pumped 


citizens and colliers. The one class consider all 
their toils finished when they sit down at the side 
of a good coal fire ; the other class have their toils 
to commence when the coal that feeds the same fire 
js to be procured. ‘The citizens are consumers, the 
eolliers producers, and, as usual, the former gene- 
rally remain ignorant of the latter. There are 
upwards of 20,000 people engaged in, and con- 
nected with, the miners and their families in the 
northern collieries alone; that is, those on the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the 'Tees, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the Newcastle district. Yet we will 
venture to say that far more than 20,000 travellers 
pass close by these pits and pitmen, and are as 
unacquainted with the one and the other as with 
localities and labourers in a foreign country. 
Perhaps few Cockneys have ever set eyes on a 
genuine pitman in his pit costume. One example 
should be brought to the Exhibition as a rarity. 
He would, at least, be as great a curiosity as the 
Chinese mandarin. Thousands who have seen a 
Chinese junk will never see a Newcastle coal-pit. 

In a recent article in this Magazine, we drew 
attention to the subject of coal-mine explosions, 
and explained the causes of such catastrophes in a 
brief space. We now proceed to take a glance at 
the entire colliery, and the habits and manners of 
the colliers, only noticing the subject of ventilation 
80 far as is necessary to complete our view of the 
mine in the present article. 

The sinking of a shaft to the coal, and the esta- 


from feeders to the amount of 26,700 tons of water 
per diem! ‘This is an extreme instance; but 
(1000 gallons per minute, or 6000 tons per diem, 
are not seldom pumped up from mines. In the 
‘great Hetton Colliery there were three chief 
feeders issuing forth respectively 2000, 1600, and 
(1000 gallons of water per minute. Hence the 
‘amount of steam-power for pumping water and 
‘lifting coals is very great. At Percy Main, near 
|Newcastle, are found 586-horse power of steam- 
engines in operation; but of this total amount ne 
less than 440-horse power was at work for pump- 
ing alone, to preserve the mine dry. Engines of 
250-horse power, ever labouring at the pumps of 
a mine, are not uncommon in the north of England. 

We think it best to select a particular pit for a 
visit, and then we say, “Ex uno disce omnes ;” 
that is, in English, “One dark hole is as bright as 
a thousand.” The pit we choose is Pemberton’s 
Mine, near Sunderland, as it is one of the most 
arduous undertakings ever completed by two or 
three adventurers. The obstacles encountered in 
the progress of the work, and its confident con- 
tinnation in the face of prognosticated failure, are 
themes of constant conversation and commendation 
in the district. It was at first prophesied by some 
of the most eminent mining agents that the shaft 
of this pit would never be completed, and the coal 
never attained. But the Pembertons persevered 
‘almost beyond hope, and finally succeeded in 
‘obtaining excellent coal at a depth of 1600 feet! 





blishment of a colliery on a first-rate scale, is a very | The shaft, having been subsequently continued, is 
ferious undertaking, and is therefore commonly | now between 1700 and 1800 feet deep, being 
effected by a company of capitalists, under lease | about the deepest perpendicular shaft in the world, 
from the owner of the land. The value of coal- ‘and about xine times as deep as the Monument of 
bearing land is enormous, and from snch land a | London is high! Let our gentle reader imagine 
large portion of the revenues of the bishopric of |the Monument piled nine times upon itself, and be 
itham arises. Our belief is, that the public at will obtain some conception of the Pembertons 
large have no conception of the revenues derived pit-shaft, at Monkwearmouth, near Sunderland. 
from this souree. Some day or other, these, like The reader will best understand the interior by 
the enals themselves, will come to light, if not to ‘accompanying us in one of our descents of this 
London. The capital required for the proper esta- | shaft, and we shall thus place things before him as 
lishment of a first-class sca-sale colliery is gene- | graphically as possible. 
rally very considerable. Including the “training,” | Were the reader accompanying us in any other 
*r getting at the coal, the machinery, colliers’ | than an imaginary visit, it is probable that the mere 
ouses, wagons, and similar appendages, we should | appearance of the colliery-arrangements on the sur- 
16 the capital embarked varies from 40,000/. to | face would Le sufficiently repulsive. As soon as we 
#.000/. Of conrse, the difficulties to be en- | leave the town of Sunderland,and approach, thro 
Countered before the coal is reached regulate the }Monkwearmouth, towards the locality, a tall, 
early expenditure. In some cases, springs and cloud-emitting engine-chimney stands as a mime- 
2x2 
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mark to direct us to the pit-mouth. A few dusky 
sheds aud several large coal-heaps blacken upon 
our view. We draw nearer, and distinguish the 
pullics overhanging the shaft, and indicating by 
their conspicuous revolutions that the pit is at 
work. Upon our arrival at the “ pit-heap,” we 
ascend the eminence, and find the “ under-viewer,’ 
or resident superintendent, awaiting us. It is a 
busy as well as a black scene ; and we may glance 
around upon it until our turn to descend arrives. 
The man who etands at the mouth of the shaft, and 
ulters that peculiar warning which is significant 
to the under-ground watchman of our intention to 
visit him—that man is the “ banksman,” or fore- 
man of the labourers at the surface. He takes 
under his special charge the duty of dismissing 
and receiving those who descend and ascend, and 
may be considered as the receiver-general of all 
receipts for and from the mine, whether consisting 
of live or mere mineral stock. 

All around us we observe some scores of active 
hoys busily employed in wheeling the coal-baskets 
or tubs from the banksman, who “has landed them, 
to the screens, Which are ranged in long upright 
and against their sounding wires a volley 


rows ; 
of coals is heard to rattle every minute. From | 
this operation clouds of dust arise, either for the 


torture of our wondering and watering eyes, or to 
increase the vesture of black that clothes every 
blade of grass in the vicinity. Yonder are a batch 
or two of boys engaged in “ wailing,” or picking 
out the small stones, rubbish, and impurities from 
the screened coal. The steam-engine puffs and 
roars, and so does the banksman ; the screens rattle 
and ereak, and so do the loose sheds; the iron 
wheel-barrows clatter and grate, and so do the 
coal-wagyons, even more noisily. What with the 
extraordinary confusion of novel noises in your 
ears, the incessant clouds of dust in your eyes, ‘and, 


| iron tub, six feet deep, is the vehicle. 





if the wind be high, the jarring and ‘shaking of the 
whole Wo woden fab ric 8, you do not fee] ereatly de- 

lig] ited when the “ tb” is declared to be ready 
for you. As you step to the shaft you feel firmly | 
persuaded that none but an Aeneas, or a lineal de- 
acendant of the pious hero, could commit himself 
to this Avernus without a tremor. Nor have you 
even the consolation of facilis desccensus Averni, 
for your cyes, if you can use them, testify most un- 
deni: ibly to the contrary. ‘lo be told to step into 
atub or a wicker basket oscillating over a black 
depth of more than a thousand feet is not encourag- 
ing, nor is the hesitation on your part removed by 
the considerate attention with which you are offered, 
by way of undeniable sec urity, the alternative of a 
“loop,” for your accommodation. This loop is 
nothing more than a noose made by hooking back 
the chain in which the pit-rope terminates on 
itaelf. Probably you will fail to see the delicacy 
of concern for your comfort when you are in- 
atructed to insert one leg in this loop, and to curve 
¢he other ronnd the chain; then, winding your 
arms round the rope, you are assured you may 
“ride” in this mode as safely as in your private 
carriage. It is certainly impossil le that you can 


fall out in this case, although it is not ‘equally 





certain that you may not be banged against the 
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sides. As to the pitmen: themselves, a loop for one 
leg is considered rather in the light of a somewhat 
effeminate indulgence, and they are perfectly satis. 
fied to wind legs and arms rapidly round the chain, 
to swing off at once and to ride in this way, one 
above another, some six or seven at a time, the 
lowest one, perhaps, taking a loop by way of founda. 
tion. Such is the unconcern with which this risk 
is regarded, that we have stood at the bottom of 
shaft and seen the rope begin to ascend before the 
men and boys would lay hold and wind themselyes 
around it, and we have been assured that boys 
have been frequently landed at the top, after 2 
severe day’s work, fast asleep upon the rope! 

We must not, however, delay longer; it is our 
turn to descend, and in this partic ular pit a large 
The Te is a 
small ladder adjusted for our entry, and all eves 
are upon us; we must descend. ‘There is no 
shelter or pretence for evasion; the banksman 
holds out his black and horny hand, and being 
each completely indued in a pitman’s dress, we 
are bound to sustain the character. We grasp the 
proffered hand, and by some means find ourselves 
instantly at the bottom of the tub, duly thankful 
tliat we have not made the bottom of the shaft 
instead ! 

The word of command is given, and away we 
shrink at a rapid rate ree life and light. "The 
first bang against the side of the shaft alarms us 
terribly at our literal state of suspense, but this 
occurs not often. You never glance upwards more 
than once, for the dust and drippings you then 
receive in your eves render another attempt unde- 
sirable. ‘Iwo minutes elapse, and you hear voices: 
in another instant the ascending tub rushes pest 
you, and you are sensible of the rapidity of your 
descent. You now are made aware of the cause 
of the smoke emitted from the mouth of the shaft; 
for, on expressing your increasing sense of sufio- 
cation, you are informed that this arises from al 
fenormous blazing furnace at the bottom of the 
very shaft yon are descending, located there fer 
the purpose of producing a draught of air to veb- 
tilate the mine. You have now become fully seu 
sible of your temerity in descending what is, iz 
fact, an enormously long, dark, stifling chimney, 
technically ter med an “ upeast” shaft. About 
four minutes will bring you to the bottom of the 
shaft, if not to your senses. As to your eyes, eve 
it they are cleared from the unkindly drops that 
moistened them at your first upward inquiring 
glance, yet the sudden introduction to total dark- 
ness will, for several minutes, incapacitate you 
from taking a timid look at the questional le plac 
into which. you have suffered yourself to be im: 
ported, and the equally questionable beings & 
whom you are surrounded. Like a blind mana 
you led into a nook, where you sit until mater 
dilates the pupil of your eye sufficiently for 
reception of the few straggling rays of lig iat emitse! 
from the lamps and candles of the miners 

We have heard bold people confess that ther 
have been under strange hallucinations during 
first minutes of their. introduction to this pie 
It will not, therefore, be altogether surprising * 
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1 should, for one minute or two, dream 
had really arrived at a certain place best 
described as being “ paved with good intentions.” 
Nor is it impossible that in hastily passing in 
review your own good intentions, you add the 
ten-thousandth and first by determining that if 
vou but safely escape from this locality, you will 
never more give the reins to curiosity, or yourself 
to a mining-expedition, as long as you live. 

In a pit, however, we at present are, and may as 
well accomplish the object of the visit. Eyesight 
being recovered, as far as to discern * darkness 
visible.” candles are provided. A piece of clay is 
threst between the fingers of your left hand, and a 
pit candle (forty to the pound) is implanted therein. 
A stick in your right hand will complete your 
equipment. The agent leads the way, and we 
commence our journey. While you pass along 
the main passages the march is not unpleasant, as 
you are able to walk erect, or nearly so, in a tole- 
rable subterranean street. ‘The first signs of pit- 
labour will be the passage of numerous trains of 
eal-waggous, conveying the produce of the mine 
along the railways to the bottom of the shaft. 
These trains are attended by boys, of from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, who are called drivers, and 
real drivers they certainly are, as vou will find in 
the narrow passages of the pit. We have ques- 
tioned some hundreds of them, in various pits, and 
a more risk-bearing race of lads we never found. 
To apply a homely proverb, they get nearly as 
many kicks from the horses as halfpence from their 
masters. How they manage to accomplish so 
many safe journeys is the wonder. An ungrateful 
kick from the quadruped is one risk; a tumble 
from their semi-seats is another of very frequent 
occurrence ; while that of being run over by one 
or more waggons of the train is the last, and, not 
very rarely, a fatal one. We have met with some 
of these lads whose whole system of chronology is 
based] upon the occurrence of accidents, or “ lamings,”’ 
as they generally name them; and they will date 
a particular event they wish to call to mind by its 
happening when they had their third, or second, 


even yo 
that you 


or fifth “laming ;” the said /aming varying from | 


an almost fractured skull, and a broken leg or arm, 
to the loss of a finger or the disfigurement of a 
feature. One young driver had been the subject 
of seven lamings, and had thriven in spite of them 
all. Any boy who had escaped with but one or 
two slight injuries was considered as particularly 
favoured. 

_ You have now arrived at a side passage, where 
itnay be convenient to branch off. ‘The progress 
here is more difficult, as the roof is lower and the 
Way harrower ; but this is the first place where you 
fan eee the “hewers” at work. The hewers are 
the actual miners or hewers-down of the coal, and 
you how see two of them at their labour. You 
observe that the extraction is effected by under- 
mining two sides of a cubical mass, and detaching 
the others by the insertion of a wedge or by the 
aid of gunpowder. In excavating the lowest side 
the hewer squats down, or lies along upon his back, 
‘orking upwards. It requires no little dexterity 
and no little force to swing his “pick” 60 as to 
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“undergo” the mass to the extent of three feet; 
but the man uses his arms in a manner the most 
effective and surprising to you, a witness for the 
first time of this procedure. Your approach stops 
the business for a minute or two, during which 
you are attentively surveyed, and then suggestively 
informed that hewing is “drouthy (dry) wark.” 
Of course you “ pay your footing” with a liberal 
hand and a good grace. Should your compliance 
be prompt and your small coin plentiful, vou wilh 
find these black humanities very civil fellows, and 
I shall be surprised if you are not specially treated 
toa“ blast.” The preliminaries to this blast are 
hurried for your particular amusement, which is 
indeed somewhat diminished by the clouds of 
“reek” that follow the explosion and hang around 
you. The coal is extensively torn down by the 
extra-charged blast for which you paid, and you 
see it thrown into baskets or iron tubs, which are 
placed singly upon “ trams,” and pushed or “ put” 
‘by stout lads along a tramway to the crane, by 
which they are raised upon waggons for the main- 
way, and committed to the charge of the drivers. 
| She “putting” is the severest work in the pit in 
proportion to the age of the labourers and the 
‘duration of their labours. The putters, however, 
are assigned to their tasks with special reference 
‘to their age and strength, one strong lad being 
-counted equal to two younger and weaker boys—- 
or two boys of like age and strength equal to two, 
one of whom is older and the other younger than 
either of the former two. You had better take 
our explanation of these arrangements as sufficient, 
as should you question the lads themselves, you 
Will scarcely be the wiser for their attempts to 
‘convey to your dull perception the full under- 
‘standing of what is meant by a “headsman,” a 
* half-marrow,” and a “ foal.” 

You have now seen specimens of the regular 
staff of the pits, and will scarcely feel curious 
enough to ascertain the duties of those who are 
engaged in arranging for or superintending the 
labourers already described, otherwise you may have 
| apellatives and explanations enough. ‘The under- 
ground as well as the upper-ground establishment 
in every large pit consists of a series of ranks of 
labourers, of mure than a dozen denominations for 
each of the two divisions, The example of one 
moderate mine (Walbottle) will suffice, where 150 
ichaldrons of coals are drawn every working-day, 
at the least. There the upper-ground establish- 
ment consists of 112 men and 28 boys, employed 
in seventeen different kinds of labour; the under- 
ground establishment consists of 136 men and 85 
boys, employed in about fourteen various sorts of 
occupation. The total establishment consists of 
361 workpeople, of which number 113 are boys. 
You may have had enough of the pit by this 
‘time, but you will not be let off, or up again, go 
easily, for you have seen little or nothing of the 
worst of it. The agent seduces you to follow him 





























































* It is now matter of common notoriety that in some districts, 
as in parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, girls and young women 
were employed in “ putting,” and actually harn to the loads 
like beasts of burden. Happily, the act relating to the employmen 

of women and children in miues makes this illegal, 
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for a short time into the inmost recesses of the pit, 
and you must obey him, for you cannot find your 
way back without him. Now you experience 
some of the difficulties of the progress ; for you are 
entering those more distant places where the ven- 
tilation is less active, and where the temperature 
ef the mine is about eighty degrees, although it 
has been known to be as high as eighty-nine 
degrees. Your candle—unless you are exceedingly 
apt at fingering tallow in a melting temperature— 
has long since spread superficially over your hands, 
and your fingers are tolerably well burnt. The 
agent is on far before you, and you follow, haud 
passibus e@quis, aud in the momentary fear of 
having to add, cui lumen ademptum. Ue pauses 
at a little shed, and you receive a Davy-lamp in 
place of your candle, as you are now in a danger- 
ous atmosphere. The light of this lamp is so 
feeble that the next minute—albeit your progres- 
sing body is doubled up to the mnimum of your 
contractile power—you are the recipient of such a 
blow on your head as fairly staggers you. You 
assent to the syllogism, that you are far too tall 
for this part of the under-world; you try whether 
some philosophers are correct in affirming that 
man might readily adapt himself to “all-fours.” 
On all-fours you certainly proceed more safely, 
though less speedily, and you now distinctly per- 
ceive how highly useful, if not ornamental, a slight 
eurve or bow in the legs really is to the numerous 
pitinen who possess it. By way of showing you 
his agility, one of them precedes you at a com- 
parative railway velocity. To see a genuine 
pitman, of short stature and with a competent 
curvature of legs (a curve whose Joc? it might be 
difficult to find) thread these mole-galleries is 
amusing enough, (f you have not to follow him, 
with a Davy dangling about you and the terror 
of a Cozen rattling putters behind you. Such, 
however, is your present lot; aud you now find 
yourself alone in some Jong hole, where you can- 
not rise from your hands, where you can touch 
the two sides with your feet, and where you feel 
despairingly confident that the approaching train 
of lads with their loads can only pass you by 
passing over you! Just at this moment a blast 
is fired somewhere close to you, and the dull boom 
causes your very heart to bound. The trams now 
are close upon you, your Davy shows no warning 
light, and hallooing is perfectly useless. At the 
very moment you have resigned yourself to the 
horrible impending fate, you most thankfully feel 
out a hollow in the wall of coal, and have just 
tune to flatten yourself into it when past rush 
half-a-score of headsmen, half-marrows and foals, 
with their complement of creaking and crashing 
trams, and you do not recover from your shudder- 
mg tremor till the last sounds die away, and the 
passage is evacuated by the whole number of 
rattling, roaring, and roystering lads and boys! 
Your guide has missed you, and returns to find 
you deplorably anxious to desert the pit. He 
eommiserates your terror, and orders a “ rolley,” 
or emall flat waggon-stand, to be brought. He 
places you on it, all your length being spread 
ever it. As you are now wheeled along by your 
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guide, feet foremost, you feel consoled and cop, 
fident in knowing that with Ais head must all the 
thumping concussions take place. You are gay. 
prised and secretly mortified to find that his head 
continues whole and unthumped, his back yp. 
excoriated, and his arms unbruised, even while he 
is wheeling you at a rapid rate—a rate which 
would have left you, were you in the same position 
as his own, with scarcely a sound limb. You are, 
however, still more surprised to find that you are 
riding through still narrower and more stifling 
passages. The fact is, your guide has determined 
that you should see the “ pillar-workings,” and 
you are now in one of the remotest nooks of the 
mine. The pillars are square masses left to suip- 
port the mine, and commonly about twenty yards by 
six; while in this particular pit, the extraordinary 
depth, and consequent enormous pressure of the 
superincumbent strata, render it essentiai that they 
should be forty yards in length and thirty in 
breadth; by which necessity full six-sevenths of 
the coal is left for support alone. Whenever it 
is resolved to mine no further in any direction, 
the pillars themselves are gradually excavated. 
This is naturally the most hazardous work of all; 
for the roof becomes shaken by the gradual loss of 
support, the wooden props are finally knocked 
down, and it requires extreme agility, even in an 
experienced pitman, to secure the props and his 
own retreat in due time. We have witnessed this 
operation, and have heard the succeeding crashes 
of the roof with no very courageous heart. The 
deserted portion is called “ waste ;”’ and it is here 
that those reservoirs of carburetted hydrogen are 
collected which are out of the reach of ventilation, 
and therefore most dangerous. 

You ask for the cause of that low, hissing sound 
which emanates from the very coal itself in these 
recesses. This results from the liberation of the 
gases with which the mineral is charged. The 
chief component of inflammable pit-gases is care 
buretted hydrogen, mixed with unequal quantities 
of olefiant, carbonic acid, and nitrogen gases 
These compounds exhibit very different degrees 
of inflammability when mixed with atmospheric 
air, according to the different proportions they 
contain of nitrogen, carbonic acid and _olefiant 
gases. 'The former two gases diminish, the latter 
increases, their inflammability. Contrary to 
popular expectation, the larger the amount of 
atmospheric air with which the pit-gases can be 
mixed without losing their detonating power, the 
more dangerous are the explosive mixtures formed 
by them in coal-mines. The most readily-ex- 
plosive mixture of fire-damp with common air 38 
one measure of the former to about seven or eight 
of the latter. An ordinary reader must be aware 
that the Davy-lamp consists of an oil-fed wick 
inclosed in a wire-gauze cylinder, the apertures 
of the wire-gauze being extremely small, and at 
least 625 to the square inch. Through such 
apertures flame will not pass, unless by applied 
force; and within the cylinder, when tbe fire 
damp encompassing it is to the air as one to 
twelve, the flame of the wick is seen to be sur- 
rounded by the feeble blue flame of the gas 
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When, however, the proportion is as one to five, | is knocked at, can be employed only at this, and 
jx, or seven, the cylinder is filled with the flame | can thus be habituated to the terrors of a pit in 
of the fire-damp ; but, though the wire-gauze may | time; and thus, we learn, the cause of hundreds of 
even red-hot, the exterior air, though | little “trappers” having been almost, as it were, 

sive, is not kindled. The safety of this lamp | born to the mine, and schooled in it and to it. One 
depends upon the cooling agency of the wire-| of the primary objects of the “Children's Employ- 
exerted on the portion of gas burning | ment Commission” was to examine into the con- 
within the cylinder. dition and occupation of the boys ; and one of the 
The object of mining-ventilation is to dilute the | chief results of the Commission was the exclusion 

e gases so much as to render them unin- | of children under eight years of age from the pit 


No subject has received more practical | altogether. Before this Act passed, we have seen 
in these pits boys of almost infantile appearance and 


capabilities, and of the actual age of six and seven 
system now adopted has been gradually improved | years, stationed at various pit doors, and immured 
from carly and most imperfect modes. It may be | in total darkness for the twelve long hours of every 
aid to consist of four chief arrangements :—l1st, | working-day in the week. 

A “downeast-shaft,” or one down which the} It cannot be too often repeated that, until very 
common air may enter themine; 2, An “upeast-| recently (and now but very partially), not a single 
shaft,” or one #p which the air may depart, after| step has been taken by public authorities to enforce 
having ventilated the pit; 3, A large blazing perpetual vigilance on the part of employers and 
furnace, placed at the bottom of the upcast-shaft, | employed to amend acknowledged evils and im- 
to rarefy the air, and produce a dranght up this; prove defective systems, to chronicle the results of 
shaft; 4, Stoppings, of various kinds, and trap and | exrer'oace and observation, to register ue carcue 
passage doors, so fixed as to direct ur divert the 





explosiv 
flammable. -_ 
attention in this district than that of the last mode | 


of effecting the dilution by atmospheric air. The | 


—— 


and direction of subterranean operations, or, in 
course of the current of air in accordance with thie | fact, to record anything that affects the health and 
exigencies of particular parts of the mine, It will | comfort, or produces the diseases and death, of that 
be obvious that the agent of the ventilation is the | large mass of labourers who obtain their livelihood, 
difference between the weights of two columns of | and pass a large portion of their lives, many and 
air, one of which is at the natural temperature, and | many a score of fathoms away from the light of 
the other rarefied by the heat of the furnace. A | day and the company of their fellow-beings. 
little consideration will, we think, render even We fear that we have left our imaginary com- 
this very summary notice sufficient for the purpose | panion somewhere in the pit, whilst discoursing 
ofa general reader. Nothing short of a pictorial | upon the above matters. We hasten, however, to 
plan, and that a rather elaborate one, would convey | the bottom of the shaft, send up the “token,” and 
full knowledge of the entire system of ventilation | order the call to be made, so that the next tub 
as adopted in the Newcastle mines. It would be! may take us up. We step in, after having left a 
especially difficult to represent in words what the | few current coins by way of remembrancers, and 
exigencies of a whole pit are in reference to this! are gratefully discharged from these Cimmerian 
matter, The currents of air must travel through | regions. Very shortly a bright cirele is seen above 
the mine in much the same way as a human being | us, and we speedily recognise it to be the mouth 
would do who is desirous of exploring ever corner of the shaft, to which another minnte brings us. 
ofit. The air is coaxed, as it were, round corner! We are landed, and lauded for our intrepidity, 
after corner, up this passage and down that, and | which last attribute conscience scarcely allows us 
sometimes up one half the length of a passage, anu; to claim ; but we understand the hint, and, having 
down the other half, so as to be coursing reversely | left the lasu c¢ Qur small coins, repair at once to 
in the same gallery. At other places it is made to | the agent’s house, wiucre one glance in the mirror 
fork or branch into two distinct “ splits,” one | convinces us that, under some circumstances at 
current proceeding to the right and the other to| least, personal identity is a dub:0us matter. What 
the left. By the aid, indeed, of arches and cTross- | with tallow and toil, coal and carriage, perspiration 
ings, we have seen the air compelled to make a | and pit-costume, we really might defy law and 
Summerset upon itself, and to exhibit the most in- | justice to identify us. A thorough ablution, how- 
genious ductility. lever, restores us to ourselves as to the outward 
There is one exigency, however, which requires, | man, and the agent’s larder is not deficient in some 
tT seems to require, the intervention of human | few of the necessaries and comforts of life for the 
“gency, namely, when a stopping is necessary in aj inward man. We have spent many instructive 
aii transit passage. The trains of waggons must | and really happy hours with this very intelligent 
pass perpetually, and yet the air must not pass.| class of men; and in Northumberland and ates 
he only expedient, therefore, is a door to be, the chief science of the district will be found 
opened and shut on occasion, and the closing can- | amongst these highest mining-officers, or “ viewers,” 
uot, it is affirmed, be secured without the constant | as they are locally termed, and their immediate 
attendance of a man or boy. A man is too ex- | subordinates 
Peusive if young, and too sleepy if old. Boys are{ It has been our lot to descend and perambulate 
Siven to sleepiness too, and also to playfulness ; but | some dozen and more of the chief mines in North- 
the can be frightened into wakefulness, and} umberland and Durham, including several upeast 
ned into seriousness. Add to this, that the or chimney shafts; and truly we can say that, after 
rest children can open and shut a door when it | thefirst strangeness andapprchension were removed, 
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we really enjoyed these morning calls upon the 
miners at the scene of their peculiar labours. The 
after-portion of the days and the evenings we 
generally devoted to visiting them at their 
houses, and to conversation with them upon their 
condition. The houses of the pitmen are generally 
adjacent to the pit, and consist of two-storeyed te- 
ments built in long rows, with common bake- 
houses before them at intervals. So remarkable a 
dissimilitude as may be observed between the fur- 
niture and the houses themselves is probably pe- 
culiar to the domiciles of the northern pitmen. 
Amongst some hundreds of houses, we visited few 
that did not strikingly show this contrast by the 


exhibition of some comparatively costly article of | 


furniture. An eight-day clock, a good chest of 
drawers, and a fine four-post bedstead, the last two 
often of mahogany, and sometimes of a superior 
construction, are commonly seen; such things being 
deemed so important by a newly-married couple, 
that they will pay for them by a long course of 
instal ments. 

There is no one marind <6 sho daw ar evening 


sweeevre Ya hav 
when we can enter a pitman’s cottage and judge 
of the whole domestic system by a single visit. 
The men who are hewers are called to work at 
three, or four, or five o'clock in the morning, and 
having worked about six hours in the pit, return 
home to dinner, and to bed at the same time. 
About the evening of the day, however, they gene- 


seem to decline about nine o'clock. Now do fiddles 
begin to sound very inharmoniously—attemppts g 
solos upon the flute to die away in drowsy discorg 
— boys to become considerably less pugnacious and 
vociterous—men to leave meetings religious, poli. 
tical, and bacchanalian—lights to disappear, ang 
the sounds of deep somnolence to be distinetly 
audible. Such are the signs of a settlement for the 
night. Woe to the ill-starred stranger who may 
endeavour, unguided and unprotected, after this 
hour to thread his uncertain way through the up. 
mitigated darkness of a pitman’s colony! What. 
ever may befall him, or wherever he may fall, there 
is he likely to remain; as we ourselves have acty- 
ally remained, stunned and helpless, at the bottom 
of an old railway-excavation! So seldom are 
these villages trodden by the feet of strangers, that 
cuttings and embankments of abandoned railways 
are permitted to yawn in the very centre of streets 
or highways—in perfect consistency with the safety 
of the knowing inhabitants, but to the imminent 
risk of the limbs of visitors who have to grope 
their way through these villages for the first time 
at nignt. .As to summoning aid from the dormant 
pitmen, your cries would be absolutely useless 
amongst men whose first sleep would scarcely 
suffer disturbance from anything short of an ex- 
plosion of carburetted hydrogen gas, or the pro- 
clamation of a “strike,” or the announcement of a 





Methodist love-feast! The whole village would 


rally rise for an hour or two to indulge in a walk | jump up to hear about any of these things. 


with their comrades, and the other kinds of work- | 
from every other operative. His stature is rather 


men, who return from the pit with the lads and 
boys at that time. This, therefore, is, on the whole, 
the best opportunity for a visit, which of course 
should be deferred till the completion of those 
ablutions which every man and boy is expected 
and willing to perform. The rieai to which the 
colliers sit down, whether at mid-day or now, 
is one of a very substantial character. There is 
no deficiency of animal food and of luxurious 
items, one of which was formerly considered as 
indispensable, and is known by the local name of 
a “singing hinnie,” being a rich kueaded cake of 
a common kind, which, while bakin-. - the 
“girdle,” emits a singing or hie’ “© oS The 
.% ssIng noise. Le 
taus and boys get some sk S 


fous edibl ware of singing hinnies 
and various cabice and forthwith manage to 


eee & ae O play before they seek their pil- 
sows. ‘Thcir sires will now take a lounge in the 
Janes or the gardens they own, and in the intervals 
of smoking will discuss politics and religion, or 
the characters and conduct of the officers of the 
mine, or the price of provisions and the rate of 
wages. Some will sit in the house and read, and 
a few attempt and succeed in mathematics, Some 
will repair to the Methodist chapel, and not a few 
to the beer-shop. Occasionally, a snatch or two of 
the pitmen’s songs in the nit dialect may be heard, 
and in this department there is a literature amongst 
themselves, of which, however, our limits will 
admit of no specimens. Here and there you shall 
find that the violin is attempted, or the flute blown ; 
but music is less successfully pursued than mathe- 
matics. Darkness, however, having set in, and the 
doors having been closed, the night’s amusements 











The “outward man” distinguishes a piiman 


diminutive, his figure disproportionate and mis- 
shapen. His chest protrudes (the thoracic region 
being unequally developed), and his legs are more 
or less bowed. Nor is his countenance less striking 
than his figure, the cheeks being hollow and the 
cheek-bones high. The forehead is low and re- 
treating, avd the vrow overnanging. His whole 
appearance is peculiar, and apparently net Kealth- 
ful. Amongst agricultural lahourers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and ©") amongst the wan weavers of 
ait wactory districts, one or two individuals may 
be frequently selected, to whom the homely but 
expressive epithet “jolly” might not inaptly be 
applied; but it has never been our fortune to see 4 
jolly pitman. We do not attach much importance 
to the mere paleness of visage, because the habitual 
seclusion from sunlight might produce an etiect 
of this kind, analogous to that of the etiolation of 
plants. There are several points, indeed, of nega- 
tive and positive advantage in the pitmans phy 
sigue. He is exceedingly muscular, and his spare 
habit renders his recovery from accidents unusually 
speedy. Medical men have been astonished to find 
how soon a fracture or dangerous fall has been 
recovered from; and we have met with hewers who 
have fared ill enough for a dozen ordinary mortals. 
In sej"tinising the boys, most of the corporeal 
characteristics Of the adults may be freauenty 
noticed in incipient development in the adolescents, 
or hereditarily transmitted to the children. We 
have already noticed how severely the eonstitu- 
tions of some of the boys are tried, and how many 
accidents they meet with in the course of thet 
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The same vis medicatriz nature restores 
father with uncommon rapidity. 
nits and elder boys take especial care 
to live well, as far as food is concerned, and this 
the high rate of wages they obtain enables them 
ido.*® We have no space to enlarge upon these 
matters ; but it will be clearly seen that a secluded 
race of human beings, intermarrying amongst 
themselves almost exclusively, and following the 
came course of labour from generation to genera- 
jon, Will soon exhibit a kind of compensatory 
adaptation to. the most peculiar work, and where 
here is no inherent unhealthiness in the labour, 
wij] not show an excessive rate of mortality. 

But in morals there is no similar compensatory 
adaptationt All must be tried by the same 
¢andard; and while we may be amused by phy- 
ical peculiarities, and instructed by the pro- 
yisional eare of Nature, we can only be pained, as 
philanthropists, if we find a low state of mental 
and moral training. It is true that the race of 
itmen has become much less marked by strange 
habits and customs than heretofore. The more 
ancient viewers, or superintendents, can call to mind 
the time when the men wore a Sunday costume that 
would now be deemed most grotesque. Com- 
panies of them might at that period be met with 
on the Sunday, arrayed in flaunting habiliments, 
including appendages of gaudy ribbons dangling 
at the knees, and confining their long hair. Cock- 
fighting was the prevalent Sabbath amusement, 
varied chiefly by games at bowls on the high 
public roads, to the very imminent risk of any 
casnal traveller. It was not, indeed, safe to wander 
unattended through their villages on holidays, and 
fieree dogs made themselves known, and some- 
umes felt, at nearly every door. But although 
substantialiy modernised and modified in his dress 
and uabits, the pitman is not radically ameliorated, 
except in the few but increasing instances where 
he has yielded to the untiring zeal of the Metho- 
dists, who have essayed a task that has been left to 
them, almost withont competition, by the national 
Church. Even in the lower virtues of the moral 
ecalé, such as economy, forethought, and prudence, 
our operative is not a zealot. A pitman’s economy, 
for example, consists in obtaining as many coveted 
eatables as his money will immediately purchase, 
and his forethought is only exhibited in obtaining 
as Many more as the petty shopkeeper will give 
him eredit for. Hence a mau who has a large 
current account with his neighbour, or travelling 
tradesman, is generally found to take a remark- 
able aversion to his locality at the termination of his 
annual abidement, and away he departs to a distant 


* The hewers gain about 20s. per week, with coal and house- 
rent free, working about six hours each day. The putters receive 
“%. 6d., 2s. 2d, as. 10d., and 1s. 6d. «a according to their 
duties, The drivers have 1s. 3d., and the little door-keepers ] 0d. 
aday. These wages will robably be diminished, or more pre- 
@nows, now that the “ vend” monopoly is abolished. 

fany reader should desire ample details on these subjects he 
vill find then in the Blue Book Parliamentary Report on the 
rhole northern colliery district, by J. R. Leifchild, Esq., one of the 
—" s Employment Commissioners, printed some eight years 
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pit. Petty deception is prevalent amongst pitmen 
to a great extent. They appear to esteem tricki- 
ness as an indication of shrewdness, for it will be 
practised with éclat upon a superior in the face 
and presence of the whole community. Of course, 
honesty is not compatible with such a turn of 
mind; and yet a resident in or near a colliery 
village will seldom or never lose anything of con- 
siderable value. The scenes of long-continued in- 
temperance, rioting, and gambling, that formerly 
awaited every pay-day, are now rare, and chiefly 





‘confined to new collieries, which generally obtain 
the refuse of the older establishments. There is, 
notwithstanding, too much reason to suspect that 
secret vices of this kind are not very uncommon ; 
and it cannot be said that their habits of ablution, 
and their small and crowded houses, are favour- 
able to chastity. We feel bound, however, to say 
in compensation, that they dispense charity largely, 
though somewhat indiscreetly. An_ itinerant 
psalmodist, if provided with a touching or nasal 
voice, a clean white apron, and three or four small 
children at his side, trained to choral skill, will be 
loaded with small contributions in his perambula- 
tion through a colliery village. 

The means and opportunities of education have 
for some time attracted the attention of employers, 
but as yet not much has been effected. There are 
few or no infant-schools in the collieries, as far as 
we know; and the “dame-schools,” that are said 
to resemble them, show the resemblance only in 
the lowest particular, that of their forming a secure 
receptacle for children whose presence at home 
would be inconvenient, while the preceptress is 
commonly a matron whose current of kindliness 
has long since 2°0 frozen up. As to day-schools for 
the boys, they are scarce!y to be expected; for 





| when a boy of eight or nine can earn tenpence a-day 
‘in the pit, to the pit he is despatched. Hence it 
!may readily be conceived that pitmen’s widows, 


with a family of boys, are not considered the en- 
cumbrances they generally pass for in higher 
society, but, on the contrary, are here looked upor 
as valuable properties, not likely to be long in the 
market. Night-schools and Sunday-schools, then, 
are the only ones at all open to the mining youth 
in general. But even where there is a fair at- 


tendance on a night-school, it lasts only for the 


winter, and the cessation in summer nearly coun- 


'terbalances the partial and imperfect instruction of 


the winter. If pupils be deficient, it is not likely 
that the master will be effective. Exceedingly few 
of the masters have been trained to their work; 
and they would need an especial training to teach 
pit-lads. Judged by the low criterion of an ability 





to spell, no small proportion of the teachers would 
be condemned, lamentable novelties in orthography 
having been frequently addressed to us in cali- 
graphic flourishes. In fact, the individual en- 
‘couraged to assume the office of schoolmaster has 
generally been proved unfit for anything else, and 
has frequently lost a leg, or an arm, or an eye, and 
has only not lost his good opinion of himself and 


‘the sympathy of his neighbours 
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THE WORKING-MAN'S 


WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION YII.—PEACE AND SATISFACTION, AND RIOT, RAVAGE, AND TERROR. 


I sHaLt not attempt to describe the delicious 
satisfaction I experienced at finding myself once 
more beneath the humble roof of my parents. I 
had been absent between four and five years, years 
which had wrought a marvellous change in every- | 
thing around me. The boya and girls had grown 
into men and women. My eldest sister had married 
and settled in the immediate neighbourhood ; the 
second, who had been studious from a child, had 
had the benefit of instruction under good teachers, 
and was now absent from home, being engaged as 
a& governess in a family in London; Tom had 
grown into a broad-shouldered, brown-faced fore- 
man, with thirty years on his back and twice | 
thirty men under his command; and Ned, little | 
Ned no longer, but a “lither lad” of five feet ten, 
was almost on the eve of completing the term of 
his apprenticeship, and looking forward to the 
time when he should be his own master, and com- 
mence a life of independence. My youngest sister, 
now just budding into womanhood, fair, delicate, 
and fragile as the wild-briar rose in the hedge- 
side, was the beautiful pet of the house and the idol 
of her parents. ‘The garden at the back of the 





cottage, a piece of stony waste land when we first 
took it, was now umbrageous with foliage and 
teeming with ripening fruit, and furnished with a | 
roomy arbour of trellis-work, the haiaywork of 
Tom and Ned, round which honeysuckles and 
flowering evergreens hung in plethoric luxuriance. 
Everything appeared new and foreign to my de- 
lighted eyes, which somehow would be dropping 
moisture, though my heart was laughing with 
pleasure. Everything was new but the placid, 
happy, and love-beaming faces of my father and 
mother, upon whom Time had foreborne to lay his | 
withering finger, and who yet retained, as [| 
assured them, the only family features that I should | 
have recognised had I met them in my wanderings. | 
I was pleased to see that the cottage itself bore 
evidence of thrift and comfort. The boys, my 
father said, had almost entirely refurnished it by 
working at home in their leisure-hours, and he had 
not been wanting himself in supplying his quota 
of solid mahogany to the general stock. Altogether, 
I was proud of the superiority of my English home 
—the home ofa family who owed all that they 
enjoyed to the labour of their hands—to anything 
I had seen among a similar class in my experience 
abroad. 

I spent the first few days of my return at home, 
in the cottage and in the garden, talking to Patty 
(my youngest sister), who of course was not to be 
satisfied with anything short of my entire history, 
and consulting with my mother as to future pro- 
ceedings. My father and brothers were generally 
off to work before I rose, and I did not see them 


| 
| 





till evening. I learned trom my mother that it 


was the general wish that I should not, if it conlg 


be otherwise managed, return again to Londop- 
™ , 


and therefore, with Patty hanging on my arm, | 
set out befure I had been at home a week to see 
what chance there might be of obtaining employ. 
ment among the printers of Bristol. We found, 
on calling at the old offiee, that Mr. Cousins had 
given up business, disposed of the stock-in-trade 
and the printing-materials to another, and with. 
drawn to enjoy the sweets of retirement in a snug 
retreat which he had purchased in the vicinity of 
Kingsweston. I called consecutively at all the 


offices in the town, and though at one or two places 


I was promised an occasional job if I would leaye 
my address, it was plain that there was no likeli- 
hood of obtaining permanent employment any- 
where, the trade being unusually dull, with no 
prospect of immediate revival. I reported progress 
at home, but still my father would not hear of my 
going again to London—at least, until it should be 
evident that no other chance remained. 

One morning, as we were sitting at break fast,about 
nine o’clock, in the trellised arbour in the garden, 
the postman, who had been knocking at the door 
without making us hear, peeped over the wall and 
flung a paid letter on the path. Patty picked it 
up—it was directed to my father, and my mother 
opened it. Seeing a thin, close-written sheet in 
my own handwriting fall out, ! was curious to know 
how it came there. My mother put a uc!f-sheet 
into my hand from Dr. D e, of Prospect Vina 





near F——d. “ There,” said she, “is something 
which I hope will prevent your going to London 
—read it.” The note was an acknowledgment 
from the Doctor of the pleasure he had derived 


from the perusal of the inclosure, which he returned 
to my father, with an irtimation that if, as he im- 
agined probable, the revolution in Paris should 
drive me home again, I would make a point of 


} . + . 
seeing him before entering upon a new engage- 


ment. The inclosure was one of my long narra 
tive letters written about six months before, and 
giving a rather queer account of my professorship 
and other goings-on; but how it came into the 
possession of the Doctor, or who he was, my 
mother had never been informed. The mystery 
was cleared up in the evening, and my father was 
not a little pleased that he had been the means of 
opening a connexion which he had great hopes 
would be of service to me. He had been sent by 
his employer to manage the fitting-up of a library 
in the villa near F——4, to which the Doctor had 
lately removed, while there had beguiled the 
dinner-hour in reading my dutiful epistle, and had 
left it with the Doctor, at his request, after some 
conversation relative to mo and my probable future 
fortunes. 

This was on a Friday night; and I wrote off to 
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the Doctor the next morning to inform him that I 
<hould have the pleasure of paying my respects to 
him as early on the following Monday as the six- 
or seventeen miles which lay between us, and 
h I should have to walk, would allow. In the 
I resolved, if possible, to hunt up the 
Fish, who I had every reason to think must be in 
Bristol or the neighbourhood. I called at all the 
printing -offices and made inquiries to no ng: 
snd looked in at his old resorts, w here, though 

ised some of his ancient pot-companions, I 
could find no trace of him. I visited the quays 
and wharves, and went on board the vessels in the 
jasin; and after continuing the search the whole 
day was forced at last to the conclusion that he 
was not in Bristol, and had never returned thither 
on quitting Paris. : 

Monday morning saw me, after an early break- 
fast, plodding onwards on the turnpike road to. 
Bath, before reaching which [ ascended a steep | 
winding lane to the right, which brought me to| 
Old Down; crossing that, through sundry villages 
and hamlets of rough free-stone, 1 got down into 
the valley of the Avon above the reach of naviga- 
tion, and before the clock had struck eleven was 
knocking at the Doctor's door. ‘Three minutes 
after, téte-a-téte with the good man in his well-| 
furnished library, I was paying my devoirs to a) 
substantial luncheon, for which my walk through | 
dusty roads and stubble-fields had given me al 
rustic appetite. ‘The Doctor plied me with a) 
thousand questions on all subjects but the one I 
was most interested in—that of employment. 
When I had rested an hour he led me out for a 
guiet ramble in the neighbourhood of his house, 
and talked, and talked, and talked—and introduced 
me toa complete panorama of picturesque natural 
beauties by which he was surrounded. Then we 
returned and had aspell at the books in his library, 
among which were certain copies of rare and ob- 
slete works of great price, and which I valued, 
much to his amusement, at fewer pence than they 
had cost pounds. ‘The clock struck four, and still 
nothing had been said about the object of my visit. 
Wishing to get home again by daylight, I took 
my hat and bade him good day. “No, no,” said 
be, “you are going to dine with me. Your father 
will not expect you home to-night—I have written 
t say you will stay a day or two. Besides, I have 
business to propose which we will talk about after 
dinner.” Soon after, the dinner-bell rang ; and we 
entered the dining-room, where, at the head of the 
tuble, sat the Doctor's wife, and at the foot a young 
lass of about twenty, whose cheerful face and ac- 
uve Vivacious manners were in fine contrast to the 
ngid formality of the mistress of the house, and | 
made me feel at home at once. After a plain cold | 
“uner, the relics of yesterday's hot one, the lady 
‘ud the lassie withdrew ; and then the Doctor, pour- 
“g me out a glass of wine, began to open the 
“asiness Which he had long had upon his mind, he 
“ud, and which I should execute for him if I 
“ose. “TIT have often been upon the brink of 


een 
which 
meantime 














Hablishing,” said he, “but there are so many dis- 
‘steeable things connected with an appearance in 


Pout that I ha 





ve never yet been able to muster 
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courage enough to do it—at least, in the usual 
way. You know, perhaps, that the Rev. Mr. 
printed his own compositions with his own hands. 
I am not qualified to do that; I know nothing of 
the art, and have not the inclination at my time of 
life to learn, or the industry to prosecute it even 
if I knew how. Now, as I am led to understand 
that youare thoroughly aequainted with the neces- 
sary processes, I am ready, if it meet your views, 
to confile my manuscripts to you, to be printed at 
your leisure under my own eye.” This proposi- 
tion rather startled me, and I possibly betrayed 
some surprise at it. Upon thinking it over, how- 
ever, I confessed that, beyond the first outlay for 
types and a press, I could see no practical objec 
tion. He requested me to make a calculation of 
what would be necessary to provide materials. I 
suggested that asa small volume would not require 
a full-sized press, he should print his divinity in 
post-octavo, to which he consented; and uponmy 
informing him that fifty pounds would cover the 
whole outfit, declared himself more than satisfied 
on that seore. Then came the question of remu- 
neration to me, which was settled at ten pounds a 
quarter, with board and lodging at his expense. It 
was agreed that my engagement should commence 
next day, that a room should be cleared for the 
reception of the press and types, that I should go 
to London to procure them in the ensuing week, 
and that in the interim I should employ my time 
in making a catalogue of the books in the library. 
The preliminaries thus arranged, I began to feel 
comfortable and to look around me in my new 
home. 

The villa was delightfully situated on the crest 
of a hill, overlooking the village at a distance of 
half a mile. The river poured its dark, green 
flood, rushingly, in ceaseless murmurings, and 
foamed and swirled beneath the planks of a rustic 
bridge. The high land on the opposite bank, 
covered with noble trees in full foliage, and 
dotted here and there with white-washed cot- 
tages, peeping modestly forth from their green 
coverts, shut in the landscape on that side, and 
formed a picture of peaceful and romantic seclu- 
sion which a hermit might have coveted; while, 
on the other side, from the summit of the hill on 
Which the house was built, the view was only 
bounded by the ridge of Salisbury Plain, twelve 
or fifteen miles distant. The Doctor led me round 
to the various points of view, which afforded the 
most delightful prospects, and then showed me his 
garden and orchard, where both fruit and flowers 
enjoyed a full share of his attention. He then took 
me to a kind of lumber-room, which overlooked 
the garden, where, from the presence of at least a 
dozen fishing-rods and reels, creels, bait-boxes, 
&c., [ became aware that angling was one, if not 
the favourite one, of the Doctor's hobbies. This 
room was destined for the printing-office; and as 
it had a good light, and looked out upon the roses, 
geraniums, and carnations, then in full flower, L 
was mightily pleased with the locality. While 
we were talking over the new arrangements to be 
made, the old gardener made his appearance, and 
asked the Doctor if he did not mean to fish toe 
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night, adding that “they would be sure to bite just the London coach, and, armed with a check Upon 
now.” The old gentleman looked at me; and as|a City banker, proceeded to the purchase of my 
I immediately expressed a fondness for the sport, materials. I stayed but two days in London. 1 
he pointed to the tackle standing all ready to drop bought a small iron-press, large enough for eight 
into the water, bade me shoulder a couple of rods, | pages on a post sheet, for twenty pounds, as good 
and, taking as many himself, followed the old gar- | as new, and type more than enough for the PUT pose 
dener down the hill. Crossing the road that led | both for text and notes, for twenty more. | pur. 
to the village at the foot of the slope, the gardener | chased new glazed-boards for pressing, rollers, jn} 
unlocked the door of a kitchen-garden which chases, and other indispensables ; and, without ei! 
abutted upon the river, upon the banks of which | pending the whole sum committed to my trust. 
were a couple of long benches for the accommoda- | provided everything save paper, which we cou)d 
tion of anglers. We took our seats, and baiting | procure equally well inthe neighbourhood. Before 
our hooks with boiled malt-corns, the sharp ends | returning to F——d, I called upon my sister jy 
of which were first snipped cff with a pair of | Sloane-street, who was overjoyed to see me, and 
scissors, cast in our lines to the depth of ten or who, in answer to my inquiries, informed me that 
twelve feet. The old gardener was right in his;she was perfectly satisfied with her position 
progiostication ; the fish seemed savagely hungry, | having made up her mind beforehand ict to 
and bit as fast as the line was let down. Roach, | think it a paradise; that she was kindly treated by 
chub, and dace came up walloping to the surface, | her employer, and in great favour with her pupils, 
one after the other, until the Doctor was well-nigh | She had a neat little room for her exclusive use, 
tired of the labour, notwithstanding that the gar- | and prompt attendance when she required it, as a 
dener dipped them out with a landing-net, and | proof of which she rang the bell, and told the foot. 
renewed his master’s bait. I killed my own share, !man who appeared at the summons to bring 
too; thonzh, from want of experience in that novel | refreshment tor me. A decanter of sherry and 
kind of fishing, I lost the heaviest of my customers a cold fowl, with the eteeteras, were instantly 
through their breaking away from the hook. I. brought in upon a tray, with an intimation from 
asked the Doctor how they came there in such | the lady of the house that [could be accommodated 
quantities, aud whether the other parts of the river | for the night if it suited my convenience. What 
were equally well-stocked. |a pity that these good-looking facts deprive me of 
“On, dear no!” said he; “we feed them all the) the opportunity of venting a little readable sarcasnr 
year round, and they feed us in return, when we | against the governess-paying gentry, who gave my 
want them.” |sister Polly, in return for her good temper and 
The fish, in fact, were drawn to the spot, where ‘accomplishments, but twenty pounds a-year! 
they flourished and grew fat upon a continual! Before a week had elapsed after the purchase, 
supply of brewer's grains, liberally sunk, at the the types and press were safe landed at the villa, 
Doctor's expense, two or three times a week. In| withont the privity of any of the neighbouring 
the course of a couple of hours we had ecanght as | inhabitants, as the publication was intended to be 
many as we could have eaten in a fortnight; and istrictly private. ‘The gardener and I managed to 
it being now past sunset, we left the tackle and | put the press together with some difficulty ; and 
fish to the care of the gardener, and returned to} to prevent the disclosure of our proceedings, I 
the house. Here we found the tea-urn singing on! became carpenter for the nonce, and made a pair 
the table, and, upon onr report of the execution we ‘of frames, a bank for the press, an ink-table, and 
had done upon the finny race, the youns lassie | various other matters of general utility. I liad but 
claimed the disposal of our whole catch, unless we | two fonts of type, a small pica for the text and a 
should choose to reserve any for the morrow’s | brevier for the notes. Paper was sent in from a mill 
table, an idea which the elder lady did not seem afew miles off; but we consumed no great quantity, 
greatly to relish. A. brace only of the largest as three quires, or about seventy copies, Was to be 
chubs were selected for home-consumption, and | the whole impression. I had purchased glazed- 
the rest, part by Ellen Mary (so was the Jassie | boards for pressing the sheets; and, in lieu of a 
called) and part by the old gardener, were carried | standing-press, we contrived to swing a large stone 
to sundry labouring families in the neighbourhood, | in a shed by means of a pulley, which, giving & 
who, having plenty of mouths to provide for, knew pressure of near half a ton, answered well enough 
very will what to do with them without Harvey's | for a small number. When all things were ready 
sauce, to begin, thie Doctor produeed his manuscripts. 
The next day I commenced operations in the | These were mostly in the shape of sermons, 
library, arranging near 5000 volumes, with the enveloped in black shining covers. They had been 
help of the gardener, according to a plan which , written, and no doubt preached, as sermons; but 
the Doctor had laid down, and then proceeding to | they had been digested into somewhat lengthy 
catalogue them. ‘This ceremony took me much | 





essays, or disquisitions, by means of liberal erasures 


longer than I had anticipated, especially as the | and interlineations, and comprised altogether, the 
Doctor would not hear of my working after dinner, | good man informed me, a complete exposition 
though he had no objection to my beginning as ithe fundamental doctrines of Christianity, an 
early as I chose in the morning. The catalogue | vindication of the creed and practice of the Chureh 
was near a fortnight in hand, and when it was|of England. The thought of at length secing his 
completed in fair foolseap, I set out homewards ; | lucnbrations in print was, [ could see, a source 

and, spending a Sunday with my parents, mounted {no small pleasure and excitement to the Doctor, 
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He stood by my side, in the simplicity of his heart, 
ring with delight as I lifted the first types 
into my “ stick,” and could hardly believe his eyes 
when, in less than an hour, during which he had 
greedily watched every motion, the introductory 
paragraph, about a page in length, stood on the 
- galley,” and I read it over to him from the metal. 
He was amazed at the celerity of the operation, 
which he had imagined to be infinitely tedious; 
and brought the ladies down-stairs to witness my 
manipulations. Next day I presented him with a 
roof of the first eight pages as we sat down to 


qvive 


| 





dinner, the sight of which actually spoiled his | 


appetite, and diverted his attention from every- 
thing else. é 
and remained for hours engrossed in the contem- 


plation of his first proof-sheet. Pleased as he was, 
however, With the new complexion of his literary 
labours, he was in no hurry to issue the final im- 
primatur, but weighed well every phrase and 
sentence, and corrected, and polished, and altered 
again and again, so that I had the second eight 
pages composed, and nearly all the type exhausted, 
Lefore the first was ordered to be printed. When 
I represented to him that if he did not use 
more despatch with the proofs I should not be 
able to earn my wages, he urged me on no 
account to let that trouble me, said he hoped 
I could find amusement to fill up my leisvre, 


He forbore his fishing that evening, | 
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of cold set in that centred all our sympathies round 
the fire-side. The library, into which opened the 
Doctor's study, was, from its sheltered aspect, the 
winter quarters of the family, and thither the work- 
table was removed. Now came the long evenings 
of winter, when, assembled round the blazing 
hearth, we whiled away the hours with such amuse- 
ments as were suggested by our various whims 
and likings. The Doctor, who possessed in per- 
fection the old-fashioned canonical accomplishment 
of backgammon, which Sir Roger de Coverley, be 
it remembered, considered a sine qué non among 
clerical qualifications, taught me the game. In 
return, I eave him lessons on the fiddle, which, 
considering that he was sixty years of age before 
he knew the gamut, I have always looked upon as 
a remarkable proof of the juvenility of his mind. 
Sometimes I played chess with madam—some- 
times read aloud from some work of history or 
theology selected by the Doctor. At others I prac- 
tised drawing in sepia, or ground the choruses of 
Handel on an old-fashioned piano; and before the 
arrival of Christmas, had commenced, at my em- 
ployer’s request, giving Ellen a methodical course 
of instruction in the French language. 

What other things I might have attempted had 
not this last-named employment set my head a 
wool-gathering I cannot at the present moment 


eay. The reader may by this time have come to 


and that he thought sixteen pages a-week would | the conclusion, which is the true one, that | am not 


be quite as much as we ought to get through, 
and that less than that would content him. Of 
course, I made no further objection ; but, taking 
care to have every type worked up as fast as it was 
freed from the press, found myself in possession 
of abundance of spare time. 


The weeks and months rolled pleasantly away. | may not be altogether wanting. 


! 





of a very inflammable temperament, and never 
was. On the other hand, I never was or could be 
insensible to female charms, or dead to the intlu- 
ence of laughing bright eyes and truly feminine 
manners—being moulded not exactly trom stone, 


or iron, or brass, though the last-named commodity 
So it came to 


Tcounted myself the luckiest of all journeyman! pass that when Ellen, with her eyes glued to the 


printers, and began to renew the relish for country 
customs and a country life which had been the 
instinct of my chilihood. T explored the romantie 
senery of the district, borrowed the Doctor's 
whipping-tackle, and drew the speckled trouts 
from the brawling brooks that fed the river within 
amile of the dwelling. These were an accept- 
able addition to the dinner-table, and procured me 
favour with madam, who made me a present of a 
box of water-colours, which set my brains at work 
hanew direction. I knew the theory of per- 
spective perfectly well, but found it of little use 
inthe attempts [ began to make to imitate the 
Woody landscapes around me: but I daubed and 
splashed away with the vigour of a new-born en- 
thusiasm, having no other copy than the grey stone 
fottases, the sandy banks, the rocky ravines through 
Which the brooks rnshed headlong, and the waving 
ayode now brown with the hues of October. 
range pictures I made, but I thought them very 
fiue, and stuck them round the walls of the little 
office that I might see them while at work. It 
pleased me not a little to find that the views were 
all recognised, vile as they certainly were; and I 
resolved that better should be forthcoming before 
ng. Suddenly the weather changed almost at 
once to winter. The wind veered from the south 
% the north-east early in November, and a degree 


| 


| 
| 








pages of Chambaud, began conjugating the verb 
aimer under my superintendence, [ began some- 
how to attach a significancy to that universal verb 
which is not to be met with in the grammar, and 
to wish by degrees that she could be brought to 
favour me with the first person of the present tense, 
indicative mood, with myself as the objective case. 
Now I am come to a very ticklish crisis in my 
history, and must mind my P’s and Q’s lest I be 
called to account. Were this a fiction I might 
readily scribble off the course of love and courtship 
according to the long-established formula provided 
for such climaxes of romance; but the very tole- 
rable fact is, that Ellen has now been my wile for 
some fifteen years, and having grown, through 
certain ugly turns with which that jade Fortune 
has thought fit to visit us, much more matter-of- 
fact than she was in her younger days, won't stard 
any romantic nonsense on the subject. IL began 
to wish, as I said before; but before I allowed this 
feeling to gain the mastery of my mind I resolved to 
know more of Ellen than I vet knew, for her sake 
as well as my own. With this view, being always 
for plain dealing, I asked the Doctor on his next 
appearing in the little office, where he passed an 
hour or two every morning, to oblige me with the 
particulars of her history. “Everybody has a 


history,” said I, “and if you will tell me hers I 
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shall feel obliged; I have a reason for asking for 
it.” “ Youshall have it,” said he, “in a few words ; 
and perhaps I can guess your reason for desiring 
to know it. She is the only child of a curate who 
once officiated for me. Her mother died at her 
birth— her father five years afterwards. He was 
a poor scholar, without friends; he confided the 
child to my care on his death-bed. I promised to 
bring her up in a domestic way, and I have done 
so. That is all.” “Not a word in her praise,” 
thought I. “ You have guessed my reason true 
enough, and intend that things shall take their 
course.” 

I proceeded in my lessons, and my pupil made 
very tolerable progress. Under pretence of im- 
parting colloquial instruction, | accompanied her 
frequently in her walks to the village church on 
Sundays, and in her visits to the cottages of the 
Doctor's poor pensioners, to whom she was the 
bearer of a weekly dole. We came, in course of 
time, to a perfect understanding on the subject of 
our reciprocal feelings, and were both of us the 
happier and the better, 1 have no doubt, for the 
contract existing between us, though years passed 
away before its fulfilment. 

sy the middle of March, 1831, I had completed 
the first volume, amounting to above four hundred 
pages, of the Doctor's book. So far as I was ca- 
pable of judging, it was an admirable work, pro- 
found in thought, simple in style, and full of matter, 
though somewhat distigured by virulent remarks 
upon Methodism and Dissent inall forms. Metho- 
dism, in fact, was the one plague of the good man’s 
life, the continual thorn disturbing his easy exist- 
ence. He had long left off preaching himself, 
having resigned his living in Hampshire in favour 
of his eldest son, but was more anxious than ever 
that the pulpits of the land should be occupied by 
staunch Churchmen, and groaned for the erection 
of churches, still more churches, till the conventi- 
cles should be blotted from the face of nature. 
His charities, like all the rest of his actions, leaned 
to the side of orthodoxy; I am sure he would not 
have refused his assistance to a starving Methodist 
fai ily, but as sure as he gave it he would have 
accompanied it with a biting homily upon the sub- 
ject of their defection from the national Church. 
There was a mill-owner in the village, a follower 
of John Wesley, who early in the spring set apart 
a lower room in his mill for the use of the local 
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went and hid hisself i’ th’ boosh. Than 
mighty come down an’ zed to un, ‘Hadd’mn, who 
bist? Why ’s’n come out? Has'’t tha yett th’ Vroot 
I towld tha tha shoulds’n yett ?— 'Tworn't bi’ 
zed Hadd'm, ‘’twor th’ ooman gied it to pj” 
‘Tellee what ’tis, than, zed Goddamighty to un. 
‘Hi doant kear which onny ‘twor,’” &. && 

of the same sort. I could not preserve a grave 
face, and was compelled, for decency’s sake, to leaye 
the assembly. When I made my report to the 
Doctor he was far from participating in my rigibje 
emotions, and expressed his deep regret that the 





fold of the Church should be invaded by the igno- 
rant dispensers of such wretched husks of doctrine 
I excused my laughter on the ground that I eould 
not help it, hoped that the husks that offended 
him might yet contain some grains of truth, and 
‘suggested that perhaps the best way for the Church 
‘to preserve their flocks from the invasion of igno. 
‘rance would be to educate them up to its ow, 
| standard. 

Though a High Churchman, the Doctor was 
decidedly a Liberal in politics, and desirous for a 
_re-modelling of the representation and an enlarge. 

meut of the constituency—it being a part of his 
theory that political disability was the most fruit 
‘ful parent of religious heresy. When, during the 
winter, the whole neighbourhood was in a state of 
alarm on the rumoured approach of the mysterious 
‘fire-fiend Captain Swing, whose blazing sacrifices 
we sometimes witnessed from the back-windows 
of the house, he had even gone so far as to express 
an opinion that such demonstrations, being the 
stern utterances of an oppressed class who had no 
other means of giving them a voice, were to be 
regarded as having a use and a signification which 
the Legislature would do well to ponder. And he 
looked on with a composure quite philosophical as 
the lurid fires gleamed far away in the distance 
like harmless meteors fitfully reflected upon the 
snowy plain; but when the invisible captain, as 
there was shrewd reason to suspect, brought, in the 
latter end of March, the incendiary torch into the 
neighbouring village, and, in burning a wheat- 
stack, set fire also to the Methodist’s mill, his phi- 
losophy gave place to the natural feelings of his 
heart in a manner wonderfully characteristic. He 
‘awoke me with a sturdy shake about an hour after 
midnight, and bidding me dress and meet him on 
the lawn, hurried to the gardener’s cottage to 


preachers of that persuasion, who came twice a | arouse the old man. We were not long in arriving 

week toenlightenthe benighted villagers of F——d. | at the scene of destruction, which, notwithstanding 

The Doc ‘as off ifi ‘ond | i retard, 
re Doctor was offended and mortified bevond | all our endeavours, we could do nothing to 


measure at the step; and desirous of knowing the 
extent of the mischief to be anticipated, sent me 
one evening to reconnoitre and report what was 
going on. I found an ungainly fellow of about 
fifty standing behind a small table, with a greasy 
pocket Bible in his hand, and holding forth with 
a violence of gesticulation that covered him with 
perspiration, in the following strain: “Et be a-all 
vurry wull, tellee, ‘slong az ‘’e beant voun out. 
But how's look then, 'swhat hi want to knaw, 
whan yer zins do viney out? Tellee how tha 


‘slook ; jess vur a-all th” wordle like thee veather 
Hadd’m when a’d yett th’ vorbidd’n vroot, an’ 


much less to prevent. Though there was a rivet 
running beneath the flames, there were no means 
of bringing a drop of water to bear upon them. 
The Doctor's garden-engine, which would have 
sent a small stream to the first floor, was rend 
useless in the awkward hands of the rustics whe 
undertook to manage it; and we were com 

to remain idle and unwilling spectators of the de- 
struction of the entire property. Several 
cottages attached to the mill were either 
along with it or smashed to pieces by the 

the roof and walls; and for every inhabitant 
these a new shelter was immediately pro 
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tn the Doctor's own house or in the houses 
of his tenants at his expense. For weeks after, 
his sole occupation was the comfortable re-instal- 
pent of the poor labourers who had suffered by 
the fire, every one of them members of the little 
ist Bethel, who piously believed their bene- 
factor to be “a vessel of wrath fitted for destruc- 
tion,” and who, after they were again decently 
ead, housed, and employed through his charitable 
exertions, showed their gratitude in the only way 
they could, by praying at a special meeting that 
“the light of grace might shine into his benighted 
heart.” 

The general election, which came off at the end 
of April, brought the turmoil of polities into our 

‘et district. The Doctor, of course, gave his vote 
to the Liberal candidate, and looked forward to the 

y passing of the Reform Bill as the grand 

cea for all public grievances. Peacefully em- 
ployed in my little office, or rambling over the 
felds or among the brooks with my fishing-rod or 
sketch-book, I passed through the spring and 
summer of 1831 a total stranger to the general 
excitement of the season, only too happy in the 
enjoyment of my present good fortune, and un- 
willing to mar it by anticipating its close. I had 
corresponded regularly with my friends, and paid 
several visits to home. By the time the harvest 
was reaped and carried, I had finished the second 
volume of the Doctor’s work ; when hearing from 
my sister in London that she was on the point of 
quitting her situation, not choosing to go abroad 
with the family, who were leaving England, I ap- 
plied for a holiday, to have the pleasure of meeting 
her in the society of home. ‘The entire month of 
Oetober, which the Doctor intended to spend at the 
seaside, was placed at my own disposal, and the 
old gardener, his wife, and Ellen and the maid 
were left in possession of the villa. 

I got to Bristol, and took up my quarters with 
my parents the day before Polly came down in the 
London coach. Once more we were all assembled 
together, and the dear old cottage resounded with 
our merriment and fun. We got up pie-nic 
excursions, and rambled and ran over the Downs 
and among the rocks of Clifton; made sailing- 
parties down the river; took a three-days’ trip to 
Chepstow and Tintern Abbey; rowed in the Wye, 
ad steamed in the Channel; and, passing our days 
uke careless birds in the sunshine, were as happy. 
perhaps, as God and nature intended that we should 
be, After we had enjoyed ourselves thus for a 
‘orthight, a sudden accession of showery weather 
‘ompelled us to limit our excursions to shorter 
“stances, or to confine ourselves altogether to the 
Cottage, 

At this time I became first acquainted with 
the real state of public feeling in Bristol on the 
tubject of Reform, for which the main body of the 
Population were impatiently clamorous; while a 
mall but determined Conservative party were as 
Nolently opposed to it. Both parties were equally 
tlive in the support of their principles; but the 
suvity of the Tories, assuming, as it too frequently 
#, the form, acquired the character of perse- 


| 


hension of fatal violence or bloodshed. 
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which everybody was willing to concede to it, of 
sturdy patriotism. The rejection of the Bill by 
the House of Lords, and the part the bishops had 
taken in that rejection, had kindled the hatred of 
the lower orders against both lords and bishops, 
the latter especially, to a degree which it was im- 
possible to control. But the feeling of the lower 
orders was also that of an immense proportion of 
the middle classes and of no small section also of 
those above them. Day by day the feeling grew 
stronger, and the fear or the hope, as it might be, 
of some popular outbreak, appeared likely to be 
verified. During my rambles about the town in 
the third week of October I became perfectly 
intimate with the disposition of the populace, and 
was by no means surprised when the Bishop of 
Bristol, who came down to consecrate a new 
church, was received with general hootings and 
insult, and a shower of stones. Still I thought that, 
though the public spirit might continue for some 
time to effervesce in such time-honoured demon- 





| Strations as shrieks, yells, and brick-bats, it would 


subside at length, sceing that the Bill was inevit- 
ably fated to become the law of the land. My 
father was of the same opinion, and had no appre- 
We were 
both egregiously deceived. 

As the time drew near for my return to F——d, 
I was anxious to introduce Ellen, of whom, perhaps, 
I had talked a great deal to my parents; so, on 
the afternoon of the 28th, I borrowed a horse 
from my brother-in-law, hired a small four-wheel 
phaeton, and putting Polly and Patty into it, drove 
over to the villa, where we passed the night agree- 
ably enough; and the next morning, after an early 
breakfast, set out with Ellen at my side to return 
home. The weather not being altogether as fair 
as could be wished, and the girls having no shelter 
in an open carriage, | drove on at a pretty smart 
pace, and soon after ten o’clock was in sight of the 
churches and chimneys looming mistily over the 
smoky bed of Bristol. When we were within a 
mile of the city we were passed by a chariot and 
four greys, driven at a spanking rate. It was still 
in sight when it stopped among a dense crowd of 
people about a couple of furlongs from the town, 
and a gentleman alighted and got into the carriage 
of the sheriff, which was there in waiting. This 
gentleman, though I did not know it at the moment, 
was Sir Charles Wetherell, recorder of the city, a 
personage particularly obnoxious to the Liberal 
party in the place from the violence of his oppo- 
sition to the Reform measures. He was received 
with such a storm of yells, hootings, and execrations 
as I had never till then imagined possible from 
human throats, and would, beyond a doubt, have 
been massacred and torn to pieces on the spot but 
for a strong guard of horsemen both in front and 
rear of the carriage, and a posse of constables armed 
with staves. Now and then a volley of stones 
afforded a more substantial expression of the dis- 
like of the sovereign people to the messenger of 
justice. As the cortéye entered the muddy tho- 
roughfares, the crowd increased to an immense 
mob. Shoals of draggle-tailed women of the very 





“ton, while that of the Reformers wore the aspect, 


lowest class swarmed forth from the stinking pur- 
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lieus of Temple-street, and added their melodious 
voices to the general chorus; while, from the 
windows aloft, dishevelled heads and dirty faces 
hooted a discordant grecting to the man who was 
not of the people. I was too glad, for the sake of 
my timid companions, to keep at a respectful dis- 
tance, and took the advantage of the first prac- 
ticable thoroughfare to get out of hearing as fast 
as I could. 

Ellen, weleomed as a daughter and sister by my 
parents and family, was delighted with them all. 
[ told my father, who had come home to dinner on 
purpose to meet her, of the Recorder's reception. 
He now expressed a fear that something worse 
would come of it, as it was known that soldiers 
had been brought into the town in a clandestine 
manner; and suggested that [ should call at the 


workshop on the Quay where Ned pursued his | 


labours, and see that he got into no mischief on his 
way home. Accordingly, I encountered Master 
Ned at the turn-out from the workshop, just as he 
was starting off with a brace of comrades to 
see the fun. To this I had no great objection 
myself, and proceeded with them to the front 
of the Mansion-house, where we arrived while 
the Mayor, mounted on a chair, was reading or 
endeavouring to read the Riot Act, occasionally 
dodging his head to avoid the flying commentaries 
of his auditors. The mob, who had made a vain 
attempt to upset the Recorder in the street on his 
passage to the Mansion-house, and who in the 
course of the afternoon had suffered a defeat at the 
hands of the special constables, were now rapidly 
increasing in numbers, from the accession of large 
hordes of labourers and hangers-on from the docks 
and storehouses (a full half of them vagabond Irish) ; 
and, irritated beyond measure at their defeat, were 
plainly determined upon having revenge upon 
somebody. They stormed the Mansion-house 
with brickbats, stones, and heads of iron-railings 
knocked off for the purpose. Glass, wood, winduw- 
frames, shutters and doors disappeared in an mnac- 
countably short time before the crushing masses 
that were hurled avainst them. The constables, in 
their turn, numbers of whom were private gentle- 
men sworn in for the occasion, lad to fly for shelter, 
and barricaded themselves in the building with 
the beds and costly furniture. Through the hollow, 


yvaping windows poured a continued stream of 


ponderous missiles till the floors were literally 
heaped with rubbish—and loud cries and yells for 
the Recorder, the —— Recorder, mingled with 
the strains of the national anthem furiously chanted 
by the mob in the rear of the assaulting gangs. A 
party of desperate blackguards, headed by a lanky 
north countryman whose Northumbrian burr be- 
trayed his origin, endeavoured to gain possession 
of the building; but they emerged after a few 
minutes from the attempt with such an undeniable 
crop of broken heads and red-streaming visages as 
effectually lulled their ardour for a time at least. 
They now began collecting straw, and clamoured 
for a light, with the intention of firing the edifice, 
when a party of dragoons, accompanied by a ma- 
gistrate, made their appearance. If the authorities 
had now made known the important fact—as they 
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had a good opportunity of doing in the compara 
tive calm that ensued upon the arrival of the 
soldiery—the fact, namely, that the gallant knight 
Sir Charles Wetherell, panic-struck by a vision gf 
brick-bats, had clambered, by the help of a Woman, 
over the roofs of the outhouses in the rear, dashed 
through a stable window, doffed his judicial attire 
and indued his knightly limbs in the leather. 
leggings and worsted hose, surmounted by the reg 
waistcoat and greasy cap, of a groom, and, under 
the self-imposed appellation of Bill Scroggins, haq 
managed to save his precious trembling carcase 
and was by this time the Lord knew Where—such 
an announcement would at that stage of the op. 
break in all probability have turned the thoughts 
of the mob inthe direction of an achieved triumph, 
and wound up the business in a general roar of 
laughter. But they missed this golden opportunity: 
and, confiding the care of the city to the courage 
and policy of a man who possessed neither, paid 
dearly for their confidence. 

Knowing that the Riot Act had been read, ang 
expecting that decisive measures would be imme- 
diately put in force to disperse the crowd, I urged 
Ned to make for home, whither we were wending 
our way as fast as the multitude would let na, 
when on crossing the bridge I was touched on the 
shoulder by my brother Tom. “TI have been 
looking for you,” said he, “and am glad we have 
met. Ned must be off home at once, and warn 
the lasses aud mother not to expect us till they see 
us. They need not sit up; I have the key.” We 
saw Ned clear of the crowd, and then returned 
to the Council-house, where Tom, who had been 
sworn in as a special constable, procured a couple 
of staves, tendering me one, and proposing that I 
should take the oath. This I declined on the 
ground of being a viciter only, but volunteered 
my services, Which were accepted. Between seven 
and eight o'clock, with about twelve or filtee 
other recruits, we entercd the Mansion-house at 
the back of it in Lite King-street. It was a 
complete spectacle of ruin and disorder, which was 
in some sort repaired during the course of the 
hight by a number of workmen, who boarded Wy 
the windows and doors which had been beaten in 
by the mob, ‘The soldiers, however, to my asto- 
nishment, did little or nothing towards dispersing 
the crowd and clearing the square. ‘They cer 
tainly countenanced the removal by the constables 
of an awkwardly-piled barricade; but beyond 
sauntering their horses up and down among te 
rioters, and dangling their sheathed swords ™ 
their hands, did nothing towards the restoration 
of order. Some of the troop were brought @ 
wounded by the mob, whoin, notwith-tanding, 
commanding officer persisted in treating as go 
humoured fellows whom he could persuade by 
kindness. About midnight, finding the Mansto™ 
house too well guarded, the blackguards moved @ 
to the Council-house, and commenced an attack pes 
the windows, which they were demolishing, ¥ hen § 
troop of soldiers arrived, whose leader not havi 
the same singular idea of good-humour entertaibe 
by Colonel Brereton, charged the rabble at th 
sword’s point, and having cut down some hss 
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score, and shot one who showed fight, saved the 
puilding from certain destruction. For this piece 
of service he and his troop were contemptu- 
ously ordered out of town next day by the Colonel, 
who did not choose that the good-humour of the 
mob should be interrupted. ‘This wholesome ad- 
ministration of severity had, however, one good 
effect. ‘The mob, who preferred plunder to fizht- 
ing, slunk away by degrees, and by an hour after 
midnight but a few straggling groups remained ; 
and my brother and I returned home between two 
apd three in the morning, in the hopes that our 
services would be no more required. 


In this we were altogether out of our reckoning. | 


We had scarcely sat down to breakfast at eight 
o'clock, when a messenger arrived, citing my bro- 
ther to join his comrades at the Mansion-house, 
where the rioting had recommenced. ‘Tom, who 
had dressed in his best, thinking to go to church 
with the family, did not half relish the call, espe- 
cially as it was raining pretty fast, and asked me 
if Lintended to lend a hand. I did not like to 
refuse him, and bolting a hasty breakfast, we both 
marched off to the scene of action as fast as possible. 
We got there too late to be of much service. The 
building was already in possession of the rebels, 
who were plundering the cellars and getting drank 
as fast as they could. 
sacked and the furniture lying about the square. 
The soldiers, who had been withdrawn to leave a 
fair field for good-humour, arrived again upon the 
spot, and the drunken bands of spoilers were cud- 
gelled from the cellars by the constables, who 
resumed possession. A magistrate read the Riot 
Act three times in the presence of the troops and 
their commander ; but not a soul offered to stir 
from the spot, and not a finger did the soldiers 
move in vindication of the law. The plunder and 
the drunkenness went on with very little molesta- 
tion on the part of the military, who seemed more 
concerned to shield themselves from the soaking 
rain than anything else, during the whole of the 
worming. About noon Colonel Brereton an- 
nounced, in the hearing of several of us, to the 
drunken rabble, that he had packed off the 14th 
(the troop which had dared to intermeddle with 
the rioters the night before) out of the city. They 
gave him three cheers, exulting in what they must 
lave felt to be the truth, that by that act the town 
was virtually surrendered to them. 
Notwithstanding the pelting rain, which lasted 
nearly the whole day, there were always present a 
very considerable number of the respectable middle- 
‘lass inhabitants, who, by their countenance and 
ton-interference, sanctioned the proceedings of the 
noters. ‘The feeling of this class, who had been 
offended by the opposition of the Mayor to the 
Reform movement, was plainly against the autho- 
rues, aud they evidently viewed the outrageous 
violence committed without the least symptom of 
dissatisfaction. Too many of them learned their 
mistake when it was too late. Dy noon on Sun- 
day the mob were aware of the fact that the 
“ecorder had ingloriously absconded; but by this 
tme they had drunk five hundred dozen of wine 
ind tasted the sweets of plunder, and having be- 
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|come aware of their power were determined to 
exercise it. About one o'clock we were startled 
|in the Mansion-house by a sudden peal of stones 


and bricks, which again burst in the windows ot 


' 


the long room, and were momentarily expecting 
the building to be stormed, when suddenly a cry 
‘was raised, “To the Bridewell—the Bridewell !” 
-and immediately after a large party marched off 
to lavish their good-humour upon the various 
| prisons of the Reform King, and to demonstrate 
their lovalty by incendiarism and rapine. The 
| Bridewell was soon in flames, the keeper, with a 
solitary blunderbuss, having kept them at bay for 
a while, and at length yielded for the sake of 
saving the lives of his family. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to the New Gaol; and, in order that military 
‘sanction might not be wanting to their humorous 
exploits, the Colonel despatched a troop, with strict 
‘orders to do nothing but look on—orders which 
were religiously obeyed ; while the prisoners were 
liberated and the gaol set on fire. ‘The plunder 
and destruction of the toll-houses followed next ; 
and that feat accomplished, they crossed the city 
to Lawford’s Gate Prison, set fire first to the 
governor's house—roasting the poor man’s pigs 
alive as an exquisite sally of humour—and, re- 
leasing the prisoners, committed that prison also 
to the flames. 

By this time night was fast approaching, and 
the state of affairs began to assume a rather ter- 
rific and alarming aspect. The volumes of red 
flame that arose on all sides in the damp and 
drizzly air served as beacon-fires to the disaffected 
in the neighbouring towns and villages, and 
through every avenue to the town hordes of des- 
| perate ruffians rushed to augment the gangs of 
| plundering incendiaries, now mad with their un- 
looked-for success.  Half-a-duzen soldiers had 
been left to guard the Mansion-house, and during 
the excesses of the afternoon, which drew off 
numbers to other places, this mere show of mili- 
tary protection enabled the body of specials within 
to prevent further injury to the edifice. But when 
darkness had set in, and the mob, which all day 
had remained in the square in drunken riot and 
frolic, were increased by the return of the im- 
mense gangs who had carried fire and ruin to all 
quarters of the city, it soon became too plain that 
the Mansion-house was doomed. ‘The few soldiers 
present made no attempt to prevent the fire, but 
looked on complacently while a ruffian deliberately 
climbed a gas-lamp, lighted his candle, and, carry- 
ing it to the cellar, of which the mob had had pos- 
session for some hours, effectually tired the build- 
ing. It was hardly seven o'clock when the reck 
from the cellars, and the black volumes of sinoke 
ascending heavily from the lower tloors, warned us 
to fullow the example of the Recorder, and take 
care of ourselves. We escaped without much 
trouble over the roofs in the rear, and following 
the directions of a gentleman who, in expectation 
of the coming calamity, had been employed with 
a companion in cutting the pictures from their 
frames, and removing them to a place of safety, 
we made our way as fast us possible to an office 
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palace. Here were assembled the magistrates 
and the commanding officer, expecting an imme- 
diate attack upon the Palace, and consulting upon 
the means of meeting it. The attack came before 
any decided plan could be formed. The Colonel 
met it as he had met the former manifestations 
of the good-humoured mob, that is, with his 
avowed sanction and countenance. We were 
hastily desired to join a division of specials ad- 
vancing from the Council-house. The Colonel 
drew up his soldiers in two lines in front of the 
entrance. Between these we entered the building, 
which was already on fire, and swarming with 
ruffians occupied in plunder. We succeeded in 
extinguishing the fire, and plied our heavy staves 
among the thieves in a manner that surprised a 
few of them, and strewed the floors with their 
cowardly carcases—scores of them falling without 
being touched. A number of them made a rush 
to escape through the soldiers. ‘Tom, close at the 
heels of a big scoundrel, burly with spoil crammed 
beneath his clothes, qualified him for the hospital 
with a blow that would have split the skull of an 
ox. As the villain fell beneath the horses, the 
Colonel, rushing forward, swore, by God, that if 
the constables struck the mob he would ride them 
down. I heard the threat. Tom did more—he 
acted on it. Whirling his staff at the heads of the 
flying thieves, “There goes my constableship,” 
said he. “I have sworn to keep the peace; and I 
will keep it henceforth like a soldier.” Then 
taking my staff, he sent it after his own; and push- 
ing me through the premises, with the passages 
of which he was perfectly intimate, we made our 
escape through the gardens, and, resigning our 
office in despair, returned as spectators to the 
square. I may remark here that the Colonel, 
having thus openly patronised the work of incen- 
diarism and pillage, shortly after withdrew his 
force, leaving the luckless constables to fight their 
way through the rioters as they best could. Some 
of them got severely mauled and wounded, and 
only escaped with their lives through the general 
reference of the mob for plunder to blows. In 
nn than half-an-hour the palace was on fire in 
every part, and an immense volume of clear flame, 
covered with a canopy of black smoke, greeted by 
a demon roar from twenty thousand rabble throats, 
announced the admirable humour of the Colonel's 
good friends and well-wishers. 
sy the time we had returned to the square the 
Mansion-house was in a state of ruin; the whole 
front had fallen in bodily, and buried a number of 
the drunken wretches who had wrought its destruc- 
tion beneath the wreck. but the large amount 
of timber employed in its construction, the solid 
floorings, and the massive furniture with which it 
was stocked, supplied fuel to the flames for many 
hours ; and it burned fiercely till long after mid- 
hight, to the immense satisfaction of the mob, who 
cheered vigorously as the different masses fell suc- 
cessively to the ground. ‘The whole sky was now 
in every direction a red and glowing arch, like the 
fiery vault of Pandemonium, resounding with the 
frantic yells of fiends in human shape. The rain, 
as it still drizzled down, fell literally in warm drops 
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upon our faces, as we stood beneath the shelter of 
a half-leafless tree contemplating the disgustj 
freaks and orgies of thecrowd. About ten O'clock 
the Colonel arrived at the square with his detach. 
ment of automatons, whom, wrapped UP shugly in 
their warm cloaks, he paraded up and dow, 
among his drunken, plundering protéyés for some 
ten minutes, and then, to leave them unmolested 
in their further diversions, marched every trog 
off the spot, and went home himself to supper and 
to bed, from which neither the sense of duty (sup. 
posing him to have had any), nor all the messages 
and remonstrances of the magistrates, now driven to 
their wit’s end, could induce him to stir till the 
morning. He and his red-jackets had not beep 
long off the ground when the mob, now in admj. 
rable humour, and increased by fresh arrivals, 
commenced a systematic course of destruction and 
plunder upon private property. Leginning at the 
east end of the north side of the square, they first 
plundered and gutted, and then fired successively, 
every house, the dwelling of reformer or anti. 
reformer indiscriminately. Infirm old men, women, 
and half-naked children were driven forth from 
their houses to seek a shelter from the accumulated 
horrors of the night at the hospitable hands of 
strangers. Furious bands of Irish savages burst 
in the doors and windows, and loading themselves 
with booty of every sort, piled it in heaps beneath 
the trees, or round the statue in the centre of the 
area. Others, eager for drink, rushed to the 
cellars, and soon, mad with the fumes of wine, 
raged franticly through the rooms, burning and 
destroying, and roaring and yelling, till the ascend- 
ing flames themselves had kindled licked them 
into the glowing abyss beneath, where they 
perished miserably. The conflagration now ex- 
ceeded all that had gone before. Many of the 
cellars were stocked with bonded spirits, and the 
fierce rush of the fiery columns that rose through 
the black shells of some of these houses when the 
fire had reached the spirit-casks was truly terrific 
to witness. About midnight, the Custom-house 
was attacked, the officers, to the number of fifty, 
summarily turned out, and the building fired at 
once in twenty places. While the flames were 
raging, a band of insane miscreants sat down to 
gorge and guzzle inalower room, and were buried 
alive or dead drunk in the midst of their orgie 
by the falling-in of the roof. Some were seet 
expiring in agony on the pavement, having leaped 
from the windows of the flaming houses ; one im- 
paled himself on the iron spikes of the railings 
front, where he wriggled in torture to the infinite 
mirth of his fellow-patriots. 

Of the detestably brutal scenes enacted in the 
area of the square during the transaction of thes 
disgraceful atrocities it is hardly possible to givé 
an adequate idea by description alone. Aro 
the statue of King William ILI. immense qua® 
tities of costly furniture, the plunder of the burt 
ing houses, were flung in disorderly heaps. 
with a view to an hour's luxurious enjoymest 
tables were spread and heaped with viands of 
sorts, and wine and spirits in plentiful array. 
hungry wretches despatched the provisions a$ 
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as they were supplied, and loudly clamoured for 
re. Fiends in feminine form, drunk with wine, 
and naked to the waist—hideous bacchanals, whose 
rgon ugliness, matured in the filth and squalor 
of Bristol's darkest dens and slums of slime and 
excrement, was in strict keeping with the seething 
hell of riot and rapine around—gave voluble and 
yociferous utterance to language which no pen can 
transcribe or tongue repeat, and urged and goaded 
their drunken culls and bullies to more remorse- 
less deeds of ruin and ravage. Here a brawny 
miscreant, mounted on a table, put up the stolen 
to auction, and sold them too, knocking 

them down generally to the first bidder, and re- 
ceiving and pocketing the money. If a bidding 
could not be obtained, smash went the unsaleable 
article to the ground shivered in fragments. In 
this way a large portion of the plunder was dis- 
posed of, and carried off by the villain purchasers 
in the course of the night. Fellows armed with 
larze hammers or crowbars, drew forth from the 
piles of goods, trunks, boxes, or writing-desks, and, 
dashing them open, threw their contents upon the 
moist and muddy grass, while they rifled them of 
coin, plate, jewels, or other valuables they might 
contain. Scores of strong fellows, dead drunk, lay 
stretched among the spoil, snoring amidst the mud 
and ooze of the trodden and sodden turf. It was, 
in a word, the saturnalia of robbery and licence 
got up under the pretence of liberty and reform. 
The prime movers of all these atrocities were a 
set of skulking conspirators, strangers to the town 
until within the last month—mob-leaders by pro- 
fession, with a genius for propelling others into 
mischief and withdrawing themselves from the 
consequences. ‘Their machinations were plainly 
distinguishable on the night of the 30th. They 
acte upon a preconcerted system, by which they 
contrived to do the greatest amount of damage 
possible in so short a time; and they disappeared 
like magie when the damage was done, and the 
tardy sword of justice was at length unsheathed, 
leaving their deluded followers to brook the sum- 
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Ixpustry is fashionable just now; the lorgnettes 
of the civilised world are bent full upon its labours, 
curiously watching the many and subtle processes 
ofitshands. So to speak, it has come up out of 
the places whence (itself unheeded) it issued the 
fruits of its skill, and swiftly building a palace as 
brilliant as the palaces of the Apocalypse, is now 
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‘mary vengeance of the law. Of the real ring- 
leaders of the Bristol riots not one ever faced a 
jury. The foremost and most active of their 
willing tools and agents were captured, and num- 
bers were imprisoned, transported, and hanged— 
the heroic contrivers vanishing as they came, with- 
out beat of drum. 

Weary with hunger, hard work, and excitement, 
and disgusted with the infernal spectacle before us, 
my brother and I, after lending what aid we could 
in the removal of valuables from one or two of the 
dwellings, the inmates of which retained sufficient 
presence of mind to carry off a portion of the pro- 
perty they could not otherwise preserve, left the 
square at about four in the morning, and returned 
home. We found the whole family up, and 
gazing from the windows in horror at the distant 
conflagration. Their personal fears allayed by our 
return, we all retired to our rooms, and lay down 
for a short rest. I was asleep in three minutes, 
and acting over again in my dreams the horrors 
of the past twenty hours. Tom was up and off 
before I awoke, and, returning again to dinner, 
informed us that the soldiers had at last been in- 
duced to act against the mob, who scuttled away 
in every direction at the first charge, and that now, 
in consequence of expresses sent off in the night, 
troops were pouring in from all quarters, and no 
further mischief was apprehended. Hundreds of 
the plundering scoundrels had been cut down in 
the streets, and order had been restored principally 
by the very troop whom the wretched Colonel 
had contemptuously dismissed the city, and whom 
he had been obliged to recall. The rest is well 
known. ‘The Colonel shot himself, to escape the 
verdict of a court-martial. An enormous amount 
of the plunder was recovered from the grasp of 
the robbers through the rigid and vigorous search 
of the police; and the inhabitants of Bristol de- 
rived a lesson from the events of these inglorious 
three days which taught them the true value of 
physical force as an engine of redress, and the real 
character of the rufhans who wield it. 
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even an approximate knowledge of the girth of 
those pillars, or of the resources stored in the 
deeps of that fountain. It is now for the first 
time that a fair sight may be had of “the masses” 


|—that is, with any view to their valuation. 


Hitherto the general idea of them has been very 


_fragmentary—conveyed chiefly, perhaps, by the 


exhibiting itself therein, with all its means and /carpenter who cleans the windows, and who was 
appliances gathered about it; and the world, | detected in charging a shilling for twopenn’orth of 
ming to see, discovers it really to be what by | nails; or by Betsey’s father, who, after you had 
“me it was before esteemed—a prince in Israel. | expressed unwillingness to contribute to the army 


“The pillars of England's greatness,” “the foun- 
‘sit of Britain's prosperity,” are metaphors which 
oe effervesced in the mouths of popular orators 
ever slice popular oratory first became a genteel 
Profession; but not until now have we obtained 


messes out of your private resources, came to in- 
quire why you starved his daughter; or, at most, 
by glimpses of half-waked artizans plodding to 
work, or returning therefrom dreary with fatigue. 





But a clearer and broader perception in these 
202 
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matters breaks upon the world. It may hitherto, 
indeed, have been conscious that it did rest upon 
huge shoulders, but it was a very vague conscious- 
ness, and, content with resting stably somewhere, 
it gave no further thought about it. However, 
the dawn of this half-century has cast a deep broad 
shadow all along the world, proving the Atlas who 
ustains it to possess, besides shoulders, a thought- 
ful-looking head, though bowed, skilful fingers, 

nderous arms, and teeth—altogether a very re- 
cognisable figure, that great, patient Atlas, who yet 
has so feeble a voice in choosing how his burden 
shall dispose itself upon his neck. Nay (to leave 
that figure, and to return to the Exhibition), it is 
more than a shadow that work-people may con- 
gratulate themselves upon; it is more than a 
shadow that the social power of Industry is no 
longer a mere abstract idea, and a very ragged, 
uncomfortable idea withal, but individualised as a 
crowned and palaced King, sitting under green 
irees in his palace as our artisan-god Thor might 
have sat, hammer and all, beneath the boughs of 
Ash Ygdrasi). 

Now see what a little flowery language brings 
us to; though no more than truth is expressed. 
The solid, unobtrusive worth of labour, not to 
speak of its dignity, being now for the first time 
developed, is admitted cheerfully and ungrudgingly 
by all—quietly, even by all the aristocracies ; by 
lords, hidalgos, ancien régime noblesse, knout 
noblesse, and all the other varieties. It needs no 
argument, then, to show this to be a very great 
impetus to the advancement of the humbler sorts 
—an advancement as workmen, in their capacity 
of work, into self-respect, as well as into the re- 
spect of those who rank above them. They stand 
upon higher ground now, on better and firmer 
ground, than ever they stood before; more than 
that, glorious opportunity for rising higher is in 
the present—the present, which is fast fleeting. 
Por Industry cannot afford always to be a King, 
and live in palaces. It must clear out soon, sell 
its effects, and, retiring into its workshops, lose 
that grand identity it now presents in Hyde Park ; 
and then the “dignity of labour” will become a 
mere pretty phrase as before. Now this should 
not be; and our business plainly is, to fic the 
present estimate of the social worth and _ intelli- 
gence of the working-classes, and, if possible, make 
it subservient to stamping that social worth and 
intelligence with a permanent political influence. 
Thisis a long-established want, and long talked of 
very unprofitably ; but before we venture to lay 
our hint on the subject before those whom it con- 
cerns, we are anxious to define what is always 
meant in these pages when we speak of working- 
men. In endeavouring, then, to gain for working- 
people the sympathy, brotherly help, and frequently 
the admiration of those of our readers who enjoy 
higher sodial position and advantages, we do not 


mean frantic “spouters,’ at public meetings, of 
language as absurd as it is vicious in principle; 
we do not mean the coarse, bullying, drunken 
“rif-raff,” sons of broken-hearted mothers, hus- 
bands of starved wives, and fathers of prison- 
children or children who curse them for disgrace’ 
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sake, though even for such as these a wopg 
of some sort must now and then be said; byt 
we mean the great body, who are at once sober 
industrious, and blessed with a strong, simple, in. 
stinctive intelligence (better expressed by a late 
writer in this Magazine as “a keen perception of 
the right side of things in general”), and what may 
be called a “constitutional” frame of mind. T)j; 
class is not the less to be regarded because it is the 
most quiet, and it is pleasant to think that it js 
numerically progressing—that the other is retiring 
before it as savage tribes are everywhere retiring 
before their colonising fellows ; and a pleasant and 
a profitable thing too it would be to aid this pro- 
gression, inasmuch as it must tend to increase 
the revenue, reduce police-rates, and render the 
influence of windy demagogues and 10th-of-Aprij 
demonstrations impossible even as ideas. It may 
be unnecessary to remind the public that it Wag, 
in fact, the moral influence exercised by this class 
of working-men which made that same 10th-of. 
April demonstration the ridiculous thing it proved, 
and not the small display of staves and sand-bags; 
and that that influence was relied upon by the 
lovers of peace (either through virtue of property 
or good sense), and feared by the misguided 
Kennington-common people, more than a park of 
artillery could have been. Thanks where thanks 
are due; for had it been otherwise—? Thus, 
viewing the matter in a purely selfish light, and 
independent of moral or philanthropic considera- 
tions, the strengthening of this class of the working- 
population is surely to be desired; and schemes, 
indeed, have not been wanting to increase their 
political and social privileges. ‘These have all 
merged into the one object of the extension of the 
franchise; for some few members of the Legisla- 
ture even, and many men out of it, have long seen 
that their great want, the want which stands in the 
way not only of their political rights, but also of 
their prejudices, intellectual value, and general 





opinions being understood, is a want of voice. For 
it cannot be said that the people have any civilised 
articulation. They are only at liberty to yell at 
public meetings; and finding now that that isa 
very bewildered, undignified method of expressing 
opinion at best, and that they have been some- 
times led to indorse sentiments as savage as their 
vehicle in the expression of a general idea, the 
better sort have abandoned that kind of thing to 
the worse, and are silent through all the changes 
that occur. Our readers may depend upon the 
truth of this statement; and we think they must 
agree with us that it is time to remedy the mischief. 
Recent passages in the legislative debates 
would seem to show that the few members above 
alluded to have increased; and that the majority 
of the House of Commons have abandoned the old 
idea that the people are not to be intrusted wit 
the exercise of their reason in matters of goverl 
ment. ‘Thus, we had a sort of pledge from the 
high and mighty Premier that the affair s 
discussed in a future session. No one, we trust 
hopes anything from that. It is true, human 
nature has little in connexion with the Houses 
Parliament; but as what we are about to sugge* 
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respects its littleness, perhaps the rule may not 
atand. We have no hesitation in saying, then, 
that though in the majority upon the motion which 
forced the much-applauded promise from Lord 
John Russell there may have been an unusual 
number of men who voted with sincere conviction, 
still there were many others who joined the 
cry of elective reform simply for the magnanimous 

leasure of hounding an exhausted Premier to the 
death—fancying that his last shift was played out, 
and knowing that it was a popular thing: the old 
story, in short, of an ass and a deceasing lion—of 
friends and fortune. This was all but proved 
shortly after; for when these honourable members 
perceived that the Government had yet another shift 


for safety, viz., in this promise, we all know how 
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as accomplished men—well read, frequently most 
eloquent, more frequently far-seeing and cautious 
to a degree. Suppose, then, that a kind of con- 
gress of such institutions in London were held, and 
something like the following considered :— 

That a club or society be instituted, the members 
of which shall meet as often as occasion may re- 
quire, to consider of social or political matters 
affecting the interests of the artizan population. 
The members of this society to be elected from out 
the various literary institutions in the metropolis— 
every such society numbering not less (say) than 
forty adult members to be entitled to elect one 
member—not less than one hundred, two. 

This, perhaps, is sufficient to indicate the idea, 
‘and to furnish a foundation. Everything, however, 





rapidly their patriotism cooled, and how, through |in such a scheme would depend upon detail. It 
those teeth that lately showed so fierce, the softest | would be necessary, in the first place, that none 


sawder filtered. 


If we leave insanity out of the | but strictly literary institutions, with classes for 


question, it is only upon such a supposition that | instruction and a library, should be admitted to 


the fate of Mr. Locke King’s motion can be recon- 
ciled to possibility ; for it is impossible that sane 
men, coolly resolved upon the necessity of a 
measure, should struggle for the means of carrying 
it into effect only to cast back all their advantages 
the moment they were obtained; or if our sup- 

sition be not correct, then should “imbecility” 
be written “ M.P.cility” to the end of time. Either 


alterative, insincerity or incapacity, leads us, how- | 


ever, to the same conclusion—viz., that such people 
are not to be trusted: let us say no more about it, 
then. 

But cannot the Great Dumb do something for 
themselves in the matter, if it were only to make a 
beginning? At the instigation of one of the best 
men, perhaps, that ever King of England called 
father, we have an unparalleled exhibition of their 
mechanical ingenuity ; why may we not now have 
an exhibition of their intellectual capabilities, as 
applicable to the consideration of questions of 
national interest? ‘The one has paved the way for 
4 generous reception of the other, and it might be 
found an experiment worth trying. 

Resolved, then, that it is just and desirable, if 
hot necessary, that the more intelligent grades of 
the poor should acquire an understood and repre- 
sented influence in all the social and _ political 
changes that occur or ought to occur, so that at 
any time one might be able to quote their opinions 
or feelings with some confidence; that present 
circumstances favour such an institution; but, fur- 
ther, that they will never obtain this privilege if 
they wait till it is merely conceded. ‘Thus it only 
remains to suggest what we think a very possible 
means of obtaining it for themselves, and with a 
double advantage—the one re-acting upon the 
other, 

It need scarcely be pointed out that the class of 
men in Whom we interest ourselves is best repre- 
‘ented in the numerous literary societies and 
athenwums which have lately sprung up in all the 
leading towns. It may be more necessary, how- 
‘ver, to say, that among the members of these 
“cletles are to be found many men who not only 
Suswer to the description we have before given of 


‘fellowship ; for, first, it would greatly strengthen 
these institutions, and bring many men within the 
doors of a school who else would seek instruction 
—the news—in tavern parlours. The advantages, 
| in fact, thus indirectly obtained would be equal to 
any that we could propose for the more immediate 
object, and are too obvious to need another word. 
Secondly, such a society as that we suggest would 
he in the difficult position of having a character, 
not to lose, but to gain—worse, to retrieve. “Give 
a dog a bad name,” &c., though not applicable, is 
a proverb it would feel the application of. All 
the old sneers about spouting-clubs would be ready 
to greet it—prejudices against mob oratory and 
vapid pothouse politics would tell against it to a 
very great extent, inclining people to turn away 
from it acontemptuous face and stopped ears. 
But difficulties such as these beset everything of 
the kind, and we know that the men to whom and 
for whose benefit we make these few remarks have 
every capability to surmount such difficulties. We 
have the greatest confidence in their clear good 
sense, and feel a conviction that, if the little details 
of arrangement were carefully made, and the strict- 
est decorum of speech insisted upon, such a society 
might be brought to great success and influence, 
assisted, as it certainly would be, by the whole 
Liberal press. The superior order of workmen 
do not know their strength—statesmen do not 
know their value; it would be well, then, that we 
had a taste of their quality. Governments help 
those who help themselves; and, at the very least, 
the scheme we venture to propose would have the 
good effect of keeping the masses before the eyes 
of these omnipotent ones—might be found of value, 
for instance, when the new enfranchisement bill is 
proposed, in preserving some foolish members 

from melting into tender acquiescence at the per- 
suasions of a subtle, shifty Minister, and the pro- 

posed bill from becoming the mere plausible 

mockery that wise men foretel. We will say no 

more upon this subject, but, leaving it to the con- 

sideration of those whom it concerns, hope it may 

be found the germ of some little usefulness. It is 

certain, however, for reasons above stated, that the 
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THE LAST 


“Tue Last” is, generally speaking, a mournful 
phrase. The last loaf in a poor man’s cot—the last 
shilling in a wanderer’s pocket—the last minute 
before parting—the last request—the last look— 
the last breath—are all sad words with sorrowful 
meanings. Cooper has done justice to “The Last 
of the Mohicans.” “The Last Days of Pompeii,” 
“The Last of the Tribunes,” 
Saxons,” 
talised, which I suppose means the same thing. 
Campbell finished “The Last Man,” in a few 
verses. Many a class has become extinct—such as 
breeches, buckle, and brass-button makers, and 
climbing chimney-sweeps, and gone to the un- 
recorded past, 
Unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 


Mine be the painful task to record the sorrows of 


the Last Stage Coachman. 

In the clean kitchen of a country inn, as far 
removed as possible from the sound of a railway- 
whistle, sits the last of his kin« age-coachman. 
He is pertectly conscious he is the last of his race, 
and that when Death puts on the slipper and pulls 
up, there will not be a stage-coachman 1 in all Eng- 
land. Day after day, and from year’s end to year’s 
end, does this mysterious old man sit in his arin- 
chair, in the kitchen of the Rose-bud, thinking 
on the glorious past, and drinking gin-and-water 
to moisten the dry “cockles” of his withered 
heart. A mournful and practical illustration does 
the care-worn veteran exhibit of the comfortless 
text— 








summisque negatum 
Stare diu. 


And he sighs and sobs, as he recals the happy days 
“ere England's woes began,’ when he drove the 
Blue Blazer from 'Tappington to Snarley-green. 
He can see in his mind’s eye the noble team he 


sat behind with so much pride— a team the glory | 


of surrounding villages, and the envy of the 
whole country-side. Well he remembers the 
“tips” he received, the cigars he smoked, and the 


honour paid to him at every wayside inn—how he | 


was revered by the boots and worshipped by the 
ostler. 


they mixed his glasses of brandy-and-water. As such 
reminiscences pass through his mind, grief parches 
his throat, and he orders another glass to wash down 
the sorrowtul recollections. Again he resumes his 
reverie, and wonders if there be a tailor living who 
could make a coachman’s coat in all its ancient ampli- 
tudes—broad buttons and innumerable capes. The 
supposition is dismissed as an absurdity too ridi- 
culous tu be entertained; and he goes straizhtway 
to have another view at his own old drab dread- 
nought, touches it carefully and affectionately, 
shakes his head, and almost wishes he were de: * 
and that old coat buried by his side. He never 
smiles but when he hears of some dreadful railway- 


STAGE 


“The Last of the, 
have all been Bulwerised and immor- | 





Neither has he forgotten the jokes he 
bandied with pretty-faced, rosy-cheeked bar-maids, | 
nor how graciously landladies smiled upon him as | 
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accident, on the strength of which he orders = 
extra glass, and remote forlorn hopes pass through 
his mind that the golden days may yet come back. 
when coaches shall whirl through the length and 
breadth of old England again. But it will he 
well to let the old : stager ‘tell his own tale in his 
own way. 


My grandfather wur a coachman, so wur my 
father. I believe that coach- driving runs in the 
blood, like aristocracy and race- -horses ; at least, it 
Was so in our family, for all of them wur addicted 
to coaches and horse-flesh, except one, who went 
into the grocery line, to the disgrace of us all ; but 
he was always considered soft, poor lad! But, for 
all his softness, he has done well in his trade, and 
is now a common-council for Little Wriggling 
ward, in the borough of Wapstraw. Well, for 
upwards of fifty years, man and boy, did I handle 
the ribands. You may guess what a hard task it 
was to be forced to give them up. When rails 
was first talked about [ langhed at em. “ Never 
mind them infernal snoring things,” says I, “they'll 
never beat the Blue Blazer of this road, J know, 
What is coke, a big pot, and boiling water agin 
such a team as mine, 1 should like to know? 
And nobody dared contradict me. I really pitied 
the poor devils that laid out their brass in 
such wild, harum-searum consarns. I only wished 
they'd travel with me an odd journey ; —— me if 
I'd not put their pipes out and blight their affection 
for rails. Dut for all that, the rails came nearer 
and nearer, and I got madder and madder every- 
day. I said it was because coachmen in other 
spots were bad whips, and kept bad cattle, that 
rails were invented. I drove harder than ever— 
twelve miles an hour, stoppages and all ; just to let 
them see there was no use making a rail where the 
Blue Blazer ran. Well, at last it was said thata 
rail was a-going to be made between Tappington 
and Snarley Green. No, no! thinks I; that cock 
won't fight, I know. They'll never have the im- 
pudence to opposition the Blue Blazer I swag- 
gered, and said Id just like to catch ve m at It. 
Ww hen folks told me it wur at last determined on, 
I could not believe it; I thought folks were 
trotting me like. But, sure as a gun, it were 80 
for all that. One morning I saw a lot 0’ chaps 
with long polls, a-stickings one here and another 
there ; forei ‘igners, every man Jack on them. Thinks 
I to myse If, If these’ere men bean’t rail-chaps, I'm 
blessed! I saw through the dodge at once. 
thought they wanted to Frighte nr ime off the road, 
and then they would make a rail. I put my hand 
to my nose to one of the fellows, as mue sh as to 
say, Catch a weasel asle ep, old hand! One on ‘em 
had a queer consarn, some’at like a spying-glass 
on horseback, called «“ the O delight,” or some such- 
like name, and was peeping through it like wink- 
ing. Thinks I to myself, Old chap, wur I best 


you [Pd spoil your “ elight,” and no mistake. It 
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girly put my monkey up to see them peeping, like 
detective police, over my ground, Well, when 
[ seed the impudence of them chaps, I gave the 
near wheeler a lash, and the far leader another, 
and spun past them like Jericho. On the near side 
of the road, there was a fellow standing like a 
great gaping goose, as he was, with a poll in his 
hand as stiff as a milestone. I just tipped him 
with the end of the lash on the ear as I passed, 
and told him to get more 'spectable ‘ployment. 
[ laughed the matter off as well as I could; but, 
for all that, they began to make a rail over my 
ground, and all the time they were a-making 
op't I never could think it would ever be made. 
A bit out of ‘Tappington there is a great hill, and 
th’ rails had to go through it. Rails can’t go up- 
hill like the Blazer, thought I; and through that 
pill they'll never get, that’s flat. Still they wrought 
on, night and day, day and night, like rabbits in a 
warren, for a year or two; so long that I was cock- 
sure that they’d never get through it. I often 
joked the chap that managed the consarn, and 
always asked him when I met him how he was 
getting on with the rat-hole. ‘That same chap 
could never look me straight i’ th’ face. He knew 
he was touching me in a wital part. A guilty man 
can never look the aggravated man plump straight 
i’ th’ eyes. 

One day, if a great lump of stone and stuff 
didn’t fall in and kill a matter of half-a-dozen on’em 
that wur working in that ’ere tunnel. I was never 
so glad at anything in my life. Not that I bore 
malice again’ the chaps that were killed; I was 
sorry for them, in a way, but, somehow or other, 
not so sorry, I believe, as I ought to have been. I 
thought they might have had more gumption, and 
looked out for a more ’spectable job than boring 
holes through hills to drive such a coach as the 
Blazer off the road. Didn’t I get jolly that night! 
If I did’nt it’s a pity. “They are done for now,” 
says I: “their goose iscooked !’ But, no; the rail- 
folk went on as if they meant mischief to the Blue 
Blazer—hammer and tongs. as if nothing had 
happened. At length they managed through the 
hill, and I thought my heart would have burst 
when [heard on’t. But I took an extra glass, and 
said, “ Let them run their infernal puffers, they'll 
neverrun the Blazer off the road so long as [ live.” 
The rail wur opened at last,and there wur a grand 
dinner given, and all the nobs at the head o’ 
the consarn wur there. And if that whipper- 
snapper that managed the rat-hole, as I called it, 
didn't send me a ticket, I wish I may choke—drat 
his impudent soul! If I could have managed it, 
I'd have poisoned every soul on ’em, like as many 
rats; if I wouldn't, I'm ! I'd have done it, if 
I'd swung for it. 

Trains began a-running in opposition to me at 
lower fares, so I lowered too. You've not beaten 
the old Blazer off the road, my fine covies, thinks 

; 801 drove away harderer and harderer than 
ever. But somehow or other folks would go by 
rail, and my fares wur getting searcerer and 
fcarcerer every day, till at last I had only one 
passenger to depend on. He was an old friend of 





mine, and hated all rails and new-fangled ways as 
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much as I did. He swore he'd stick by the old- 
fashioned way, and I swore I'd drive the Blazer 
so long as he rode with me. Well, one day some- 
thing came into his head that he would go by 
rails; the Devil must have put it into his noddle, 
I'm sure it never came in by itself. Well, on that 
day, as sure as I'm a sinner, [ drove out and in as 
empty as a whistle. Thinks I, It’s all up, the 
Blazer’s done for now; and I went into the stable 
and roared like a bull. That the Blazer should be 
forced to knuckle under to them ere rails! and I 
roared again. I should have died that night as 
sure as egys, but fur gin-and-water. I sold my 
team off next day, and stopped in the bar-parlour 
for a fortnight, and never spoke a word to nobody 
but a reduced coachman as was on the tramp, and 
he stayed with me two days, anda rare gloomy rant 
we had on't. Wecried and sung melancholy songs 
turn about. I felt a lightening like, to meet with 
aman as miserable and as badly-used as myself. 
God help a coachman on tramp! he meets with 
no friendly uplifted elbow now. They have no 
club-houses—no nothing, in fact ; and they never 


beg. No, no; no coachman ever came so low as 
that. People wonder where they all aent to. J 
know. All folks found dead for years past, and 


nobody owned them, were coachmen ! It's a fact— 
they are rail wictims ! 

One morning, a few months after I'd sold my 
team, there wur one of the most splendidest smashes 
on that ere rail as ever wur. Farmer Todd had 
a bull that brake into the rail—and Todd's bull 
wur always a good ‘un—saw th’ train a-coming, 
and thought it some outlandish varmint, I sup- 
pose. Well! what does bull do but runs slap- 
bang into th’ engine, and was knocked down, and 
the wheels went over his head, and threw train off 
th’ rail, and away went th’ engines and carriages 
topsy-turvy over the "bankment, smash-dash as 
horrible to see. I was sorry to see the poor 
folks—how they wur mangled and hashed! When 
they had gathered them up, and put them in th’ 
station-house, it wur just like a butcher's shop. 
One poor chap had his head cut off as clean as a 
turnip. There wur legs here, and arms there, and 
trunks in t’other spots. They gathered up the 
heads and legs and bodies as well as they could, 
and fitted them on to the bodies by guess. ‘There 
wur a matter of a dozen killed, and twenty or 
thirty wounded. I wur sorry, ina kind of way, 
for the folks killed; but dang me if I wur not 
far sorrier for Farmer ‘Todd’s bull! It was the 
best bull i’ th’ parish, and had pluck for anything. 
It was like me—I had pluck for aught. I ran 
*yain rails, and wur beat; it ran 'gain them too, 
and was killed. I'd give a sovereign for a picture 
of that bull just now. 

Jt was my time to crow now. I said I knew 
how it would be, and that no better could be ex- 
pected from oppositioning the Blue Blazer. 
Travelling by rails is a flying in the face of Nature. 
If God had intended man to go at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour, he would have given him horses 
fit for the speed. I never sawa right living devil 
as I know on; but if asteam-engine, with its great 
blazing crimson eyes, puffing and yelling as if it 
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were a bullock in asteric fits—if it is not a good | 


imitation of a devil, I don’t know what a devil is, 
that’s all. The Bible says that man was made up- 
right, he has found out many inventions, but of all 
the inventions that ever wur invented the rail is 
the . I told folks how [ had told them 
how it would be, and that no better could be ex- 
pected for oppositioning the Blue Blazer. I told 
them they were served right for forsaking an old 
decent coach like mine for such new- -fangled fal- 








de-ral machines. It reminded me of folks leaving | 


the Church to go among Ranters, Methodists, and 
Latter-day Saints, and such like—there was never 
no good come of that. People were now frightened 
to go by rails, and a disposition of neighbours 
waited upon me, and wanted me to start the Blazer 

again. Sol started the Blazer again, and turned 
out in Ist of May style with a man to play the 
clarionet. And didn't he play “See the conquer- 
ing hero comes” as we passed the station-house ! and 
the railway-chaps looked at me as savage as razor- 
grinders. lor a week or two I did mid lling-like. 
I got the waiter at the Queen to cut all railw: aye 
accidents out of the papers, which I read or gave 
to passengers on the road. But it wouldn't all do; 
folks wur determined to be killed. They would 
go by rails, and again I was done up. 

After this I didn’t well know what to do. I 
thought once of emigrating to New Zealand, or 
some dissolute island that had no rails; but hang 
me if I could leave Old England. So I retired 
into private life, and took a public-house. I was 
a widder then, as Tam now. I had a daughter. 
I called her Pink, but her right name was Rose. 
I called her Pink after a favourite leader I had, 
as fine an animal as ever ran before a coach-box. 
Well, a chap came courting of Pink; but I never 
thought there was aught in’'t. He came froma 
distance, and was considered a 'spectable young 
man. At last, he would have Pink, and Pink 
would have him. I didn’t like to go against her 
too much, for women are women. ‘They are just 
like ill-tempered, restive horses, that will neither 
go nor stop but when they will. If they think 
they won't, they wout; neither corn nor hay, whip 
nor spur, will make them. Well, they got- mar- 
ried at last; and what do you think the villain 
turned out to be’? You couldn’t guess! Had he 
proved to be a decent horse-stealer, or a ‘spectable 
highwayman, like Dick ‘Turpin, ‘I would have 
thought less of the matter; but the swindling rascal 
was nothing more nor less than a railway-guard ! 
That cut me to the witals worse than all. To think, 
too, my daughter Pink should be deluded away by 
a rail-chap made my blood boil like a set pot. 
Aud then to think of being grandfather to a lot of 
voung stokers! I'd rather have buried Pink be- 
side her mother than she should have disgraced 
the family with connecting herself to a eng 
man. Folks say the man's decent enough, but I 
can't believe it. Its again nature for a rail-chap 
to be a good man. Is not en engine unnaturable ? 
Everything about rails are ‘gain nature. Rail- 
folks are not like other folks. Did you ever know 
one of them give a ride to a poor, way-worn, foot- 
sore traveller, who had no brass in his pocket? 


No, no! Their horses are iron horses, and thei; 
men are iron men, with iron hearts and iron soyls— 
the whole boiling of them, directors, clerks , guards, 
and porters, every mother’s son of them. Pink’, 
husband may be as good as any of them, but bad’; 
the best of them, I say. 

I recollect the last night I drove the Blazer. 
It was a cold, sleety night. I had not a single 
fare. I was frozen ‘to the box, and not a soul to 
speak tome. I don’t know what folk feel when 
their hearts are breaking, but if mine did pot 
crack with sorrow that night I'm mistaken, that’. 
all. I pulled up at the Primrose, and the land- 
lady saw how it was, and made a stiffer glass than 


‘usual that night. She didn’t say much, and I said 





nought. I saw the tear in her eye at the time, 
and she began and talked kindly to me, and I felt 
her words do me good. Then she pitied me. My 
heart filled, and I thought [ should have choked 


‘about the throat. I could stand kindness, but 


dang my buttons if I conld stand pity! I could 
not help it, but blubbered like an infant. I rushed 
out of the house, mounted the box, and roared and 
enrsed the rails all the way home, which was some 
relief to me. 

After I got home I began a turning things over 

in my own mind like, to see what must be done to 
stop these rails. All at onee there was something 
whispered in my ear, “Stop their yelling and 
puffing. ‘Throw a stone from the top ot the bridge, 
and see if that does not put their pipe out.” As 
sure asa gun if I didn't go out that night, and 
loosen a large stone on the ledge of the bridge 
just over the rails. ‘The train was coming, the 
stone was ready to tumble over. It was just 
going when something said, “ Don’t!” and I didn't. 
=e then I thought “how many poor folks might 
be killed, and all “along of me, and what I should 
think of myself after. I know it is a crime to 
ride on rails—a great crime; but not so great, I 
thought, as to deserve smashing i in such a way as 
I had seen some before. But had that train been 
full of directors, contractors, and engineers, that 
stone shoul 1 have gone over that bridge, as sure as 
my name’s John, I'd have sent them all to king- 
dom come, if I'd swung for't. They'll all gets 
cheap trip some day, and if it bean’t’a pow train 
I'm no judge. 

T’other day I met a chap as had never seen 8 
stage-coach, a Cockney ; and precious spooney he 
wur. “ Youare to be pitied,” says I; and I told him 
all about the old ways, and [’ ll be whipped if he 
could understand me. | suppose next generation 
will have forgotten what a wheelbarrow is like. 
He talked about sending me to the mewseeum, OF 
some such- like name, and have me becalmed as 4 
spicey man of a distinct race. But here 1 am, and 
here I'll stav,so long as I’m out of earshot of them 
infernal whistles. As the black Indians have been 
driven back and back into the woods by white 
ge so have I been driven from corner to cornel 
by these pufting devils. I suppose there won't be 
a spot in all England out of their sound 8008 
Then will my last stage be done. I'll go and lay 
my neck on ‘the rail, and say to the engine, “You 
have done your worst at me, now do your 
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[ believe I rave at nights about the rails. Idreamt I went like an earthquake, and I awoke puffing 
one night I was an engine, and they fired me up, and blowing, and as wet as a sop. Mark my 
and I boiled, and bubbled, and snorted, and | words; if there’s a last coachman, the time will 
whistled like a mad engine, and away on the rails come when there will be a last stoker. Mark that! 


THE “POPINJAY” VINDICATED. 


Tempus edax rerum. Pooh, pooh! Out on the | closet only has such justice been awarded. Onthe 
hilosophy that devised such shallow aphorism— | stage he is still permitted to be the butt of moon- 
a sheer fallacy promoted by world-hallowed igno- ealting idiots in the upper galleries. Now, with 
rance! ‘The stern old monster, like his grim these sage reflections fermenting in our brain, we 
friend, by no means deserves to be painted in such | fonnd ourselves, the other day, opposite Mr. 
ewarthy limes. ‘T'rue, we allow his insatiate maw ; | Elmore’s elaborate picture representing the scene 
we admit him to be omnivorous; but we regard between Hotspur and him whom the hot-headed 
him with the pity we bestow on a lunatic who, gallant has been pleased to gibbet to eternal infamy 
conscious during his lucid intervals of the coming by terming “ Popinjay.” Mr. Elmore has followed 
¢t bids his friends be on the look-out to prevent in the wake of public opinion, and the grinning 
mischief. So is it with old Chronos. He feels' baboon on his canvass is the result. Now, we 
the cravings of his appetite strong upon him, and propose to demonstrate beyond power of contra- 
he enlists with all due speed sundry and divers | diction that never was sobriquet so little merited ; 
allies to obviate the ills those horrid cravings | but, first, we must be permitted a remark or two 
might else engender. But for such timely and! as to the traducer of this excellent man whose 
kindly warning, the works of poet, painter, artist, mame should have lived for ever. The able critic, 
and architect had perished and passed away for whose paper on the Fine Arts formed so attractive 
ever. Is the poet threatened, Fame interposes her a feature in our June Number, complains that Mr. 
egis betwixt him and the ruthless monster. ‘The Elmore has made Hotspur “too much of the Tipton 
temple lies in ruin, still some pious hands have | Slasher, the mere bruiser, hacker, and hewer of 
preserved enough to tell of glories past. It must, his fellowemen. Woman's fondness twines itself 
however, be conceded that he whom mortals | round strange objects, but no Kate in the world 
falsely, scandalously, and maliciously term the ‘could ever have called this red ruffian ‘ a paraquito,’ 
“fell destroyer” is not always happy in his re-! or threatened to ‘ break his little finger, or uttered 
cruits for his work of saving mercy. At times, that loving lament over such a ‘sweet Harry!" 
either from emergency or perverted taste, he = With every deference to the gifted writer, we 
selects them from the band of scavengers. Let fearlessly assert that in this respect, at least, Mr. 
picture-fanciers correct us if we have employed Elmore is free from sin. Why, he was a “mere 
too harsh aterm. Sacred it may be, but solid, at bruiser,” &c.; nor is there aught inconsistent with 
any rate, is the dust that has scared the voracious the spirit of that age that gentle Kates should 
ogre from canvass graced with the loftiest con- have talked pretty to such burly, brawny monsters. 
ceptions of art. This we cite simply as illustrative | Ladies in those brave days of old loved your 
of our theory. We purpose to take up a line | odious big brutes, who could cleave you a fellow 
somewhat more mwsthetical, and show how grand | to the brisket with one arm, whilst the other 
creations preserved, thanks to the equivocal aid of | brandished aloft, it might be, a brace of dam- 
the awkward squad aforesaid, have been miscon- | sels, ravished or rescued, as the case happened. 
ceived and misunderstood for lack of a friendly; And was not “sweet Harry” a barbarian who 
besom to restore their pristine merits. despised poetry and the fine arts as much, no 

This is more particularly discernible in the case | doubt, as he prized the black-jack and powdered 
of characters, dramatic or otherwise. Blinded by | beef; could hardly bestow a civil word on his 
the dist raised by prejudice and the bigotry of | doting wife; and, in fine, and to sum up all, didn’ 
foregone conclusions, we dare not open our eyesto | know a gentleman when he saw one ?—for, pre- 
consider for ourselves whether the verdict, passed | eminently, a gentleman and a courtier was the 
# it were by common consent, is righteous or} object of his foul abuse. Bear with us, gentle reader; 
correct. 'T'o confine ourselves, for the present, to| put thy prejudices in thy pocket, and we promise 
the works of Shakspeare, we boldly aver that at| thee thyself shalt share our conviction. Let us 
least one-third of his characters is misunderstood | consider the mission of our hero, to whom directed 
and misrepresented. We could find circonstances | and by whom intrusted. Now, it comes to the 
@enuantes even in the case of Macbeth and his| ears of our fourth Henry, good, easy man if ever 
Tuculent dame, and could fill page after page with | there were one whose 








Suertations on the character and individuality of —blood hath been too cold and temperace 
ach and allthe Fools. ‘Tardy justice has at length Unapt to stir at these indignities, 
been doled out to poor Polonius—that grande dme And you have found me; for, accordingly, 


You tread upon my patience— 


““omprise—that Gamaliel at whose feet many a 
‘f might sigh to place his son. But in the/ that the mettlesome blade, Harry Percy, has been 
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guilty of conduct highly unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, inasmuch as (after the Battle of 


Holmedon) 


glaring andabsurd. He takes an extended, a philo 
sophical view of the subject. He enters into thet 
oft-debated and vexata querstio, as to how far jg 
the human race benefited by the philanthropica) 
invention of Friar Bacon, and taking a hint from 
the sword in Hotspur’s hand, he delicately jp. 
nuates that, for his part, he prefers to fight as his 


—the prisoners, 
Which he in this adventure hath surprised, 
To his own use he keeps. 
Now, supposing Shaw the Life Guardsman to 
have captured Napoleon, he might with equal jus-! fathers fought before him. Alas for the shop. 
tice have urged his right to make his imperial | comings of frail humanity in a pet! Would it be 
prisoner black his boots or clean his accoutrements. | credited that one bearing the name of Perey could 
To suffer this indignity, the old king felt, would | have his nobler instincts so distorted by infirmity 
be to establish a dangerous precedent; and there- | of temper as to infer from the manly line of argy. 
fore it was imperative to gain custody of the pri- / ment adopted by his polished friend that such 
soners. Now Henry knew full well, from personal | friend was a cowanp? What? is this imputation 
experience, that wild colts will have their fling, | to rest on a man because he prefers to look his foe 
and that boys will be boys to the end of the chap-| in the face, to feel him at his sword’s point, to do 
ter; and so, like a good-natured, kind-hearted | all that determined valony can effect to win, and 
man with a spoilt child of his own, he resolves} should that valour prove unavailing, to recognise 
upon letting Master Harry down far more gently | with his latest breath the superiority of him who 
than he deserved; and to that end, in lieu of de-| has stretched him low? Is such man a coward? 
spatching to the recusant a grim sergeant-at-arms, | Is he who objects to be shot down like a dog by 
a Bow-street runner, or corporal’s guard, he very | some skulking scoundrel behind a hedge a pol. 








5 


considerately intrusts to a gentleman from his own 
court (in all probability an old chum of Hotspur) 


‘ 


‘troon? Invoke the shades of Leonidas or Hom. 
tins Cocles, poll the Knights of the Round Table 


on whom he could rely, a very disagreeable errand, | and, the Koh-i-noor to our steel pen, that they 
to be executed in the least uncourteous and offen-! share our hero’s sentiments, and recognise in him 
sive manner. And he chose wisely and well; for | a kindred spirit. But we will suppose that our 
never did envoy yet do his ministering more gently | friend delivered his opinions with that playful 
or gracefully. Arrived at the scene of action, he | affectation, or, further still, with the courtly drawl 
finds Hotspur wiping his well-fleshed sword, and | that has descended to our times, which in bou 
smarting from his wounds. Does he tap him on (doirs is termed persijlage, whilst to the vulgar 
the shoulder, and in a loud, authoritative voice, or | it is better known, as chafing ; well, is he any 
in deep sepulchral tones, show him up before all! more of a (we won't repeat the odious word) for 
the men by bidding him deliver up his prisoners | that? When the Tenth declared that they didn't 
in the King’s name? Had he done so, the petu-| dance, did any one presume to tax that gallant 
lant soldier might have had some cause to com-| body with aught unworthy the arms they bore, or 


plain. The Times of the day would have taken 
up his ease, and he would have been sublimated 
to the rank of that character so dear to the heart 
of an Englishman—a man with a grievance. No, | 
his object was conciliation; he perceives that | 
young Percy is in a flushed and excited state, and 
he resolves to vive him time to cool and listen 
quietly. With that landable end in view, and 
being gifted with the grand art proprie communia 
dicere, he launches forth into a stream of gossip, 
tells the last story of court scandal to his irritable 
friend, “with many holiday and lady terms,” and 
refrains from entering upon any disagreeable topics 
until Hlotspur should have recovered his normal 
state. Could aught be more judicious? — But 
Hotspur turns a deaf ear to his pleasant chat; so, 
perceiving that the ill-tempered soldier does not 
relish his pleasing prattle, he very dexterously 
shifts the subject and turns the conversation to 
that which he naturally presumed to be upmost 
in the mind of his sulky listener, viz., battles. 
And as he handles this topic, how exquisite 
is the tact he displays! Had he discussed military 


mameuvres with one so thoroughly versed in all 
their mysteries, or offered any opinion as to whe- 
ther troops should advance in line or column, he 
would have been guilty of gross impertinence and 
bad taste, and we should have held with his inter- 
locuteur, that his “ chat” was “ bald and unjointed.” 





Never was man less likely to commit solecism so 


the gentle blood they boasted? And don’t we all 
remember how the mincing ensign in the Guards, 
who wouldn't face the rain for fear of wetting his 
feet, cut down two men at Waterloo with his own 
sword? But enough on this point. Turn we now 
to render a graceful tribute to the noble and tender 
heart of our gallant courtier. He sees carried by 
him the fearful victims to a discovery he so feel- 
ingly deplores; as he looks on the “good, tall 
fellows,” he is sensible of a choking in his throat 
He tries to laugh it off; no, nature prevails, and 
he turns aside to conceal his generous emotion 
under the transparent pretext of taking a pinch 0 
snuff. But spite of his feelings, and whilst grave, 
gay, and graceful by turns, does he lose sight o 
his unpleasant mission ? Far from it, ever and ano 
he drops a hint, gentle but expressive, and not tobe 
mistaken, touching the King’s behest, till at length, 
finding how thoroughly impracticable is the charae- 
ter he has to deal with, he desists from demands be 
has no instructions tozenforce, and, taking off his hat, 
leaves the ill-conditioned soldier to himself an 
the sulks. Apropos of “hat,” is it worth ow 
pains to allude to Hotspur’s childish comments # 
our hero's costume, “neat, trimly dressed?” Heaves 
help the man! why, of course he was. Would yo 
have had him come in his dressing-gow? 

slippers? When one gentleman, who is 4 
man and no sloven, visits another, it is generally 
after,and not before, the operation of shaving. Woul 
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THE “ POPINJAY’? VINDICATED. 


you rather the King had sent an untrussed groom, dense, of how long standing the dust that had ac- 
or a slip-shod serving-wench ? Harry Percy, we cumulated onthe picture we have undertaken, not 
blush for you! Sensible of your delinquencies, vainly we hope, to cleanse. Much, very much more, 
well aware that your treasonable conduct admits of could we have urged in behalt of the victim of the 
no palliation, you condescend to scurrilous abuse grossest malignity, the vilest aspersion ; but we 
and vile chicanery. Utterly without defence, you are well content to leave to your abler judgment 
have recourse to a pettilogging subterfuge, and the consideration of one, d uubtless ‘the courteoust 
bully and fall foul of “the plaintiffs attorney.” knight that ever bare shield, the truest friend that 
Fie, fie! ever bestrode horse, the kindest man that ever 

And now, gentle reader, if in our honest anxiety struck with sword, the goodliest man that ever 
to fly to the rescue of injured innocence we have came among press of knights,and the meekest and 
eomewhat trespassed on your patience, suffer us to. the gentlest that ever eat in a hall among ladies.” 
plead our motives in justification; remember how Peace be with his ashes! 


THE TEMPLE LAUNDRESS. 


How wonderfully elastic is the English language!| ‘The same old lady serubbed my bronze coffee- 
Old Bailey (not the place where they try pick-| pot (on which I particularly prided myself) with 
pockets and eat boiled beef, but the “ g:xsaoys” as | sand-paper, and expressed, with half-a-dozen 
he calls himself) derives the word laundress from | curtseys, her regret, that though “ she ‘ad bin ‘ard 
lavatrix, Johnson from Lavandiére, and the latter | at it for ‘arf a nour, it warn’t bright yet.” 

interprets it as meaning “a woman whose employ- Good old soul! she laboured under an idea that 
ment is to wash clothes.” Now, as a still more t.r.o.u.d.e.s. spelt trousers, and t.o. u.1.s. towels ; 
modern authority has vouched, it means a woman | and as words and letters are mere arbitrary signs, 
who never washes anything, not even her own! for anything I know she might be right. At any 
hands. They are a “peculiar people,” those} rate, | understood what those enigmatical entries 
Temple lJaundresses. Each one looks after a} meant when they appeared, as they regularly did 
certain number of sets of chambers, and is possessed, | in my quarterly bills, followed by ciphers as mar- 
“as of her own property,” of three or four liege | vellous. I have been told, though I do not believe 
subjects of her Majesty, whom she designates as it, that, in their weekly accounts, some laundresses 
“her gentlemen.” So absolute is this right of pro-| spell “ beer’? with the same letters that stand for 
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perty that an eminent Queen’s Counsel was not 

long ago sold, body and bag, by one laundress to | 
another for the consideration of one sovereign of. 
lawful money of the realm, the receipt whereof the | 
vendor duly acknowledged, ce. | 

They are jealous of the honour and glory of 
their“ gentlemen.” I knew one, an ancient dame | 
of sixty-five, concerning whom a malicious clerk | 
had put about a report that she was upon too 
familiar terms with one of her “gentlemen.” Her | 
indignation knew no bounds; but it wasall for his | 
teputation, not hers. “'To think that a gentleman | 
who can put his hand in his pocket and take out 
half-a-crown whenever he likes” (a sum which, to 
the old lady’s imagination, would command all the 
pleasures, lawful and unlawful, of the metropolis) 
“should take a fancy to an old woman like me!” 
Hanging, drawing, and quartering was too good 
for the calumnious clerk. He was to be “ dratted ;” | 
though what that consists in I never could make 
cut—something terrible, of course. 

They are fertile in expedients. Well do I re- 
member that Sunday morning when I gazed re- 
joing “from my bed whereon I lay,” on my. 
boots as they stood resplendent on the hearth-rug. 
I fancied that they looked odd when I put them | 
on; but it was not till I walked forth and beheld 
the feet of my fellow-men in Fleet-street that I knew 
What had happened. I then discovered that the 
bottle of Day and Martin being exhausted, my 
laundress had polished my boots with black-lead! | 





“ black-lead,” “ fire-wood,” and “ soda.” 

A laundress is endowed, not with eternal youth, 
but eternal old age. They are never young, and 
they never die. ‘Their husbands are generally 
cobblers, and beat them ; and they always have “a 
little rent to make up,” and want a new pail and 
brush ; though how the latter is worn out is a 
mystery, inasmuch as they never swab or dust 
anything. 

The natural enemy of the laundress is the 
clerk; and as long as he wears a short jacket 
and a turnover collar he is “ that boy,” and 
“always arter summut or other mischeeve-ious.” 
When he puts ona tail-coat and a stock, and grows 
his whiskers, he becomes “ Mister Jones,” and they 
treat him with respect. 

A barrister’s clerk generally hangs himself and 
his laundress usually goes mad. There is one 
poor creature of this class known to all who pass 
through the ‘Temple. Her harmlessness and help- 
lessness melt even the stone porters who stand, in 
their white aprons, superior to humanity, the terror 
of organ-boys and women in pattens. The last 
time I saw her she was expressing her gratitude 


to one of her late “ gentlemen,” who gives her a 


pension, by fustigating his name on the door-post 
with her little cane, and then limped off in great 
haste to apply the same discipline to a spaniel who 
was paying more marked attention than she con- 
sidered proper to a bull-terrier in Pump-court. 
Such is the Temple Laundress. ‘Tread lightly 
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560 THE TEMPLE LAUNDRESS. 


on her ashes, ye men of genius! often has she; to sleep upon your folios. Judge her not, y, 
lighted your fires. Disturb not her dust, ye judges of the land! often has she closed the Outer 


special pleaders! peacefully did she permit yours | oak upon your indiscretions. 








DISSOLVING VIEWS OF LIFE. 


A rriexp of mine, of a subtle and speculative turn | while he sits in the family parlour with his mother 


of mind, was fond of asserting, as the sum of his; making up the weekly accounts, and his sister, 


experience, “that all general statements are false,| knitting around him, the spell of the magician jg 
and that consequently no absolute decision can be | on him, and he is with Ivanhoe and Friar Tye 
come tov upon any subject at all!’ Now, not to | storming Front de Boout's castle, or he plunges into 
urge that this amusing declaration of universal; the thick of Flodden Field to seek the Scottish 
scepticism is itself a “general statement,” there | king. His sympathies: are far ‘away from the 
are, of course, many subjects with regard to which | family circle, and for atime he quite despises those 
it is obviously not true. ‘The axioms of mathe- estimable ladies, his aunts, and is even disposed to 


matics and the results of the exact sciences will at | under-rate his father, who is a respectable corp. 


once oceur to every one in refutation. But if we | 
confine the remark to the debateable ground of | 
human life and character, it certainly becomes more 
plausible; and all who have not determined to | 
keep their minds undisturbed by the simple and _ 
easy process of closing them against everything | 
that may prevent their sett/ing into one fixed | 
mould, must have known moments when they have | 
been half inclined to admit the truth of the asser- | 
tion thus qualified. All whose object is truth, 
whose maxim “ Nosce teipsum,”’ can recall frequent 
occasions when they have had to undergo the 
painful process of reviewing their opinions, re- 
scinding their conclusions, giving up their cherished 
theories, and removing the ancient landmarks 
around their whole field of thought. In casting 
his eye backwards over the history of his mind, a 
reflecting man will see much that seems at first to 
countenance this despair of fixed views. He will 
behold a succession of changes. Nay, he will even | 
seem, in some cases, to have gone back to former | 
and long-abandoned notions. There he will mark | 
the dawning of some great idea, trace its gradual | 
rise above his mental horizon, its meridian | 
splendour, its decline and vanishing. He will re-_ 
member many an idea that | 








—came adorned hither like sweet May ) 


Sent back like Hollowmas, or shortest day. 


How delightful and full of promise is the sub- 
jection to some new theory which takes entire pos- 
session of the mind! How grateful we feel to its 
author! “The very stars of heaven,” says Emer- 
son, “seem hung on the arch which our master 
has built.” Then how painful are our first doubts 
of its truth, how mournful and reluctant our relin- 
quishment of it! Still no opinien heartily em- 
braced, though afterwards abandoned, leaves us 
where we were. No sincere view of life, how-| 
ever unreal and exelusive we may in time come | 
to deem it, departs from us without leaving’ 
valuable results behind. It is by a succession, 


sometimes even a seeming repetition, of these 
phases of thought and feeling that our minds are 
educated to sympathy and many-sidedness. 

An imaginative boy reads Walter Scott; and 


dealer and one of the most sensible of men. But 
a short apprenticeship to the real business of life, 
and a slight trial of its difficulties, convince him 
that to take up its responsibilities and bear them 
well is an achievement which will tax his powers 


to their uttermost, destroyer of ‘Templars though 


he be; and he becomes once again the most affec- 
tionate of nephews and the most respectful of sons, 
And so he comes to reflect how it is just possible 
that his elders may have had the same romantic 


fit, in their day, that he has just recovered from; 


and he begins to credit that Aunt Martha may 
have been the heroine of that touching love-story 
which he has unbelievingly heard hinted at, quietly 
as she sits beside her work-basket ; and his tender. 
ness increases as he looks at her. He begins, too, 
to believe that his father’s early career may have 
been an adventurous and passionate one, in spite 
of his gaiters; and he loves every furrow on lus 
face. 

A young man is smitten with phrenology; 
and if you ask him about some new acquaintance, 
he will describe him thus: “Oh, a sanguine map, 
perceptions good, reflections moderate, propensities 
large ;” or, ‘“‘ Bilious nervous, with a dash of lym- 
phatic — prominent, reflective organs — altogether 
tine development, but wants healthy animalism.’ 
After a while, he makes the acquaintance of one 
or two undeniable fools, with heads, on the whole, 
superior to Shakspeare’s, and of philosophers who 
ought to have been idiots, but who had perversely 
and perplexingly refused to be so; and if he be 
candid man, and not wedded to his theory for 
better for worse, he gets to talk like other people, 
to his own discomfiture but the great relief 
his friends. But this temporary enslavement © 
phrenology has not been without service to him. 
Ten to one he has picked up some human 
physiology in its course. He has been a closer 
student of that wonderful book, the human 
countenance, and acquired some rudiments ¢ 
physiognomy, a true science, but, like mavy 
others, damaged by the advocacy of incompetett 
and presumptuous professors. Well says Emet- 
son again, “When the half-gods go, the 
arrive !” 
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A man sets out with the ordinary view of human the information of many ordinary men of the 
character, and common-sense notions of right and world; they may be, comparatively, children in 
wrong. He has no scruple in calling Smith a the practical business of life, and quite ignorant 

“man and Jones a bad one. But he gets to of the technicalities of the mart and the exchange ; 
study moral philosophy, perplexes himself with but they are and have been, by the necessity of 
4 motives,” adopts the selfish theory of morals, and their mental constitution, “students of the heart 
forbids you to draw invidious distinctions between | of man,” and have a clue to the discernment ot 
Smith and Jones, as they are both seeking their | character often mysterious to their better-informed 
own ends, both, ultimately, equally selfish. In aj} and more worldly-wise friends, Little do the 
short time, Jones cheats and almost beggars him, | pompous and superficial, when in the company of 
and he is only saved from ruin by the assistance of | a man of this class, know how clearly he sees to 
Smith. “After all,” says he, “Jones ts a con-| the bottom of their shallow affectations of import- 
symmate rascal, and Smith a generous and dis-| ance. Little does the shy but ardent youth know 
‘nterested friend.” But his temporary adherence | with how penetrating and unerring a glance the 
to the selfish philosophy has taught him a/ quiet observer is reading the inmost thoughts of 
wholesome suspicion of all specious and undis-| his heart, how clearly he sees his weaknesses, his 
criminating theories of human nature, and has perplexities, his aspirations, by the light which 

uickened his eye for the appreciation of character. the memory of his own casts upon them; how 
All reflective men have experienced transitions of | thoroughly he comprehends all his anxieties and 
feling and thought somewhat like these which| impulses, how surely he can refer them to their 
I have hastily sketched. Susceptibility to them | causes and foretell their issue. 

js one element of genius. ‘This versatility of A consideration of the changes to which our 
wind, while perplexing to the philosopher, is | views are liable from the “many parts” we play 
essential to the novelist, the dramatist, and the. in life, and from other causes, need not deter us 
poet. While most men hurry throngh the various from carrying out such as we sincerely and deli- 
stages of their inner life, more or less forgetting berately entertain. If we cannot affirm them to 
the last as soon as they enter upon a new one—_ be absolute truth, if we must even admit that it is 
the schoolboy of a few years back becoming a_ possible, nay likely, that they will give place te 
schoolmaster as rigid and pedantic as if he had others widely different, still they are the best and 
never spun a top or pinched a companion at the only ones which we can hold at present, and 
lesson-time—the stamp of each is fresh in the that is all we need know in order to act in decided 
mind and reproduced in the pages of genius, and and manly accordance with them. Life is too 
the child claps his hands as he sees his own. short for us to spend much time in the nice balanc- 
picture there, and the thoughtful boy wonders ing of possibilities. Were we to wait for final 
who has stolen the secrets of his bosom, and the certainty, we should do nothing. “ Rusticus ex- 
youth hears his tale of passion told in words that pectat dum defluat amnis.” ‘The true practical 
are not his own, and manhood confirms the truth lesson which this consideration should teach us is 
and the wisdom they contain. to avoid anything like dogmatism and intolerance 

But there are many who, though lacking the in the assertion of our views, and to yield a patient 
power of describing their past views of life attention to those of all honest and true men, who, 
in.prose or verse, have still a vivid recollection standing at a different point of sight from our- 
of them. These are men of experience in the selves, necessarily perceive a somewhat different 
highest sense of the word. They may not possess prospect. 





LIFE OF DR. CHALMERS® 


Tue new volume of the Life of Dr. Chalmers em- to which he was appointed, and entered on his 
braces his professorial appointments in St. Andrew's duties with characteristic encrgy and zeal. Al- 
and Edinburgh, and his connexion with the Veto though from “hand to mouth,” to use his own 
and Church extension movements in the Scottish phrase, in the preparation of his lectures, the 
Establishment; and includes numerous notices of, students (whose numbers he doubled) were enrap- 
aud correspondence with the notables of the tured with his eloquence, and gave vent to their 
period. satisfaction by very unacademic applause ; and at 
Chalmers was appointed to the chair of moral} the conclusion of the session they threatened a 
Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew's in| presentation of plate. Whilst prohibiting the latter 
1523, and, exhausted as he was by his super-| proceeding, the professor dealt the following blow 
wan labours in Glasgow, the change from its| against 
7 thoroughfares to the grassy streets of the sess tetinen 
i the euicPiscopal city mut have been grateful | There is one topic more which I shall advert to, and that 
reme. He shook the dust from the chair | is, to certain liberties which some very few of my visitors 


_ — 





* Memoirs of the Life of Thomis Cha'mers, D.D., LL.D. Vo’. III, Elin! urgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1£51, 
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have indulged in amid the general propriety that has char- 
acterised their attendance. I acquit my stated attendants, 
indeed, from the charge altogether; but there have been 
Occasional hearers who, by coming in late, have inflicted a 
sore annoyance on the business of the class. It is too late 
now to set up any practical check against an inroad so un- 
seomly, but I hold it of importance to the cause of 
academic discipline, that even now I should make aver- 
ment of the principle, that not one freedom can be tolerated 
in a visitor which ought not also to be permitted to any of 
the regular students. 

And on the same ground, gentlemen, I must allude to the 
further indecorum of yesterday. It is not of a certain ob- 
streperousness of yours that I now speak, against which I 
have already made my remonstrances during the progress 
of our course, and which perhaps, if permissible at all, 
might, by way of easing the restraint under which you have 
been laid, be humoured with one tremendous bellow at the 
termination of it. But what I speak of is the presence of 
a certain noisy admirer, who added his testimony to the 
general voice, and whose presence within these walls was so 
monstrously out of keeping with the character and business 
of a place of literature. The bringing in of that dog was a 
great breach of all academic propriety. I dared not trust 
myself at the time with the utterance of the indignation 
that I then actually felt, but it might be lowering your 
sense of those decencies that belong to a university were I 
to pass it unnoticed now. A visit from the first nobleman 
of the land were disgraceful to us all, if it turned out to be 
a visit from the nobleman and his dog.—P. 10. 


The mention of student life carries us to a story 
which occurred in Edinburgh long after Chalmers 
had left St. Andrew's. It refers to 

THE TROUBLES OF A DENTIST. 


The pedestrian approbation accompanied Chalmers 
through the whole of his academical career. After the dis 
ruption of the Church, temporary premises were taken for 
the classes in connexion with the new body. These 
premises were immediately adjoining to the house of an 
eminent dentist, a thin partition wall dividing the room 
in which he operated upon his patients from that in which 
Dr. Chalmers lectured to his class. The ruffing of the one 
room penetrated into the other, and disturbed at times its 
delicate and nervous operations. Mr. N. at last, and in 
the gentlest terms, complained to Dr. Chalmers, asking him 
whether he could not induce his students to abate the 
vehemence of their applause. As Dr. Chalmers entered his 
class room on the day after that on which this complaint 
was made, a suppressed smile lurked in his expressive 
countenance. He rose, told the students of his interview 
with Mr. N., and, after requesting that the offence should 
not be repeated, warned them most significantly against 
annoying or provoking a gentleman who was so much in 
the mouths of the public.—P. 60, 


Considering the number of students whom 
Chalmers passed through his hands, he must have 
encountered many instances of the Beotian element. 
One specimen was given in our number for July, 
and Dr, Hanua presents us with another. 


CURIOUS UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 

A raw-boned student from the wilds of Ross-shire was 
called up. ‘‘ Who,” said the professor, about to plunge 
with all eagerness into the discussion of the Malthusian 
doctrines, ‘‘ who was the father of the correct theory of po- 
pulation?” At once, and in the strongest northern accent, 
his young friend answered, “Julius Cesar.” The gravest 
students were overset by this incongruous reply, and for a 
few minutes nothing was seen of the Professor bimself but 
his beck rising and falling above the book-board as he 
struggled with the fit of laughter into which he had been 
thrown. When at last he was able to command himself, 


he courteously apologised for his untimely hilarity to the 
poor student, who still stood in confusion before him, and, 
without the least allusion to the answer, expressed his great 
regret that he could never hear that peculiar dialect with- 
out his risibility being affected.— P. 66. 


Graver times, however, soon clouded these 
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merry episodes in the class-room. St. Andrey’ 

was the head-quarters of the Scotch High Chureh 
party, whose principles and practice were of 

negative character, and tended towards “gay; “ 
little and doing less;” Chalmers, on the cther 
hand, was positivism personified; necessity wag 
laid on him to do something, and woe unto hit jf 
that something was not done earnestly. He had 
a mission, and it must be fulfilled. Positive ang 
negative do not come into collision in the heavens 
without disturbance, and their contact on earth jg 
always signalised by disorder; and so Chalme 
and his colleagues walked not together. 

He was opposed to pluralities; and a vacaney 
having taken place in one of the city parishes, he 
addressed a letter to Lord Melville, the University 
Chancellor, and virtual patron, earnestly requesting 
that the living should be bestowed on one who 
would devote his whole time to the “cure of 
souls.” ‘The remonstrance was unheeded, and a 
pluralist received the benefice. This result caused 
a discussion about the church-attendance of sty. 
dents. Previously, Dissenters had been allowed 
to attend their own places of worship, and Chal- 
mers now contended that Churchmen, when dis- 
satisfied with the ministrations of the Establish. 
ment, should be allowed similar licence to visit 
Dissenting chapels. ‘This proposal led to much 
discussion; but the chief sore was connected with 
the administration of the pecuniary resources of the 
college. 

From 1784 up to the time of Chalmer’s indue- 
tion, the professors had been wont to distribute 
amongst themselves certain surplus funds, desig- 
nated Candlemas dividends; the “ Candlemas” 
money amounted to about a third of his income, 
but, having doubts as to the legality of its appro- 
priation, he declined receiving his share during the 
whole time of his residence there. In 1528, when 
he had taken up his abode in Edinburgh, and when 
the untouched sum at his credit amounted to 
upwards of TOO/., he received from the Royal Com- 
missioners appointed to visit the Scotch colleges 
a communication stating “that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, there is no good reason why Dr. Chal- 
mers, who has now ceased to be a_ professor, 
should not receive and accept of the sums so due 
to him; and on the faith of this declaration he 
took the money. The Commissioners, however, 
published their report without alluding to the part 
which Chalmers had acted, and gravely averred 
that “the principals and professors appear to have 
made these appropriations without any authority.’ 
And this was the occasion of Chalmers’ coming 
before the public with a spirited pampliet, a 
planatory of his position in the matter. 

Although dissatisfied with the state of affairs = 
St. Andrew’s, Chalmers declined no less than three 
offers of removal. One was the chair of Mor 
Philosophy in the London University, tende 
through the recommendation of Lord Brougham; 
and the other two were the livings of St. Cuthbert, 


Edinburgh, and the West Parish, Greenock, the 


latter being the richest living in Scotland. 
first was the offer of the Marquis of Lansdows®, 
the second that of the patron, Sir M. 8. Stewart, 
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and he grounded his declinations on his preference 


for academic labour. — — 
During his connexion with St. Andrew’s he 
e occasional preaching-excursions ; and to 
two of these we shall now advert. In our notice 
of the second volume of this work we referred to 
g female tormentor who annoyed him in Glasgow. 
On revisiting that city, she again fastened on him. 

“THE WOMAN.” 

On our arrival at the chapel-gate, was met by my old 
friend the daft woman, who used to pursue and annoy me, 
gpd at one time presented me with a sheep's head and 


trotters. She got hold of my legs as I was stepping out 
of the noddy; she has been urging me in this way for 


several Sundays. 
The Sunday after brought no relief. 


Went with Mrs. Glasgow in her own carriage. I had the 
penefit of the daft wife’s attention and civilities as usual. 
She got hold of me by the hand, and I was with very great 


difficulty extricated. 

The good doctor was not only hunted by “ daft” 
people, he was also tormented by silly people. 
Here is an admirable sketch of 


THE WEARINESS OF OVER-CIVILITY. 


Miss ——— never asks the same thing twice of me, but 
she makes up for this by the exceeding multitude of these 
things: such as, if my tea is right; if I would like more 
sugar; if I take cream; if I am fond of little or much 
cream; if 1 would take butter to my cake; when I take to 
joaf, if I take butter to my white bread; if I move from 
one part of the room to another, whether I would not like to 
sit on the sofa; after I have sat there, whether I would like 
to stretch out my legs upon it; after I have done that, 
whether I would let her wheel it nearer the fire; when I move 
to my bedroom, whether the fire is right, whether I would 
like the blinds wound up, &c. &e. She at the same time 
most religiously abstains from repetitions, but to reply 
even once to her indefinite number of proposals is fatigue 
enough, I can assure you; nor is the fatigue at all alle- 
viated when, instead of coming forth a second time with 
each, she comes forth with a most vehement asseveration, 
accompanied by uplifted hands, that she will let me do as 
I like, that she will not interfere, that I shall have liberty 
in her house; and when I said that I behoved me to make 
calls immediately after dinner, she declared that I would 
have leave to go away with my dinner in my mouth, if I 
so chose. I have got the better of ali this by downright 
laughing, for I verily think now that the case is altogether 
desperate, 

Should this analytical review meet the eye of any 
newly-married lady, and we doubt not that many 
sich read Tart, we beg to state for her consolation 
that, so far back as 1824, when as yet our fair one 
had not seen the light— 

(The gallant youth who may have gained 
Or seeks a winsome marrow, 
Was but an infant on the lap 
When first I looked on Yarrow,) 
—we beg, Wwe say, to state to such that the “ greatest 
plague of life” then disturbed the peace of families 
in these islands in as large numbers as they pro- 
bably d at the present time. ‘Take in proof of 
this the following : 
wane fay.— Had a conversation with Miss before 
“Skiast. Find that she is as much aggrieved by her 
“tvant as we are by ours. Let us not think that any 


‘range thing has happened to us, or that any affliction 


th . J a . 
rs a us which is not common to our brethren in 
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_ Chalmers had agreed to preach in behalf of a 
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thither, ascertained that he was only one item in a 
series of entertainments. His journal account 
of the orchestral interview is amusing. 


Sunday.—Sadly annoyed all last night with their quack- 
ish advertisement. I visited the school at one, and the 
sermon was to begin at half-past five. Could see a certain 
hard aud ungracious reception of me, perhaps from the 
consciousness of something wrong on their part. Mr. M., 
my correspondent, did not appear for some time, and when 
he did, there was a blush in his countenance and a tremu- 
lousness in his voice. J was in the midst of managers, 
and the stairs to the different rooms of their immense 
fabric were crowded with scholars. I asked what they 
were about; and, with some hesitation and difficulty, they 
told me that they had been practising for the music of this 
evening. When I went to the great preaching-hall, I 
found that there was just this practising before an im- 
mense assemblage ; on which I called out, in the distinct 
hearing of those about me, that there was an air of 
charlatanry about the whole affair, and that I did not 
like it at all. I would stay ne longer in that place, and 
went along with them to the committee-room, where there 
were about twenty managers and others. I said that I 
had come from a great distance on their account, and had 
therefore purchased the privilege of telling them plain 
things ; that they should have consulted me ere they had 
made their arrangements; that I was quite revolted by the 
quackery of their advertisement; that they had made me 
feel myself to be one of the performers in a theatrical 
exhibition ; that what they had done stood in the same 
relation to what they ought to have done, that an adver- 
tisement of Dr. Solomon's did to the respectable doings 
of the regular faculty, &e. &c. I was firm, and mild 
withal—they confused and awkward, and in difficulties. 
I said, that still I would preach, but that I thought it right 
to state what I felt. On the other question of the urgency, 
and the pleading a promissory obligation on my part, I 
have as yet had noreckoning. . . . I got a second 
letter from a minister on the subject of the indecent exhi- 
bition of Stockport. I had got one the night before from 
another minister on the same subject. It seems that many 
serious people here are scandalised at it, and that many 
eyes are fixed upon my conduct in regard to it. I sent 
for Mr. M., that I might hold conversation with him. 
Mr. M. sent back word that he could not possibly come; 
and why? because he was presiding at a dinner given 
before sermon to the gentlemen of the orchestra, and he 
was just in the middle of a speech to them when my 
message came. On this Mr. Marsland and Mr. Grant 
walked down to Stockport, and told Mr. M. of my diffi- 
culties and wishes; that I would not comply with their 
arrangement until it was altered. They wished my prayers 
and sermen to be mixed up with their music, me all the 
while in the pulpit. I said, that I would not be present at 
their music at all; that my service should be separated 
altogether from their entertainment;* that { should pray, 
preach, and pray again in continue—not entering the pul- 
pit till the moment of my beginning, and retiring from it 
so soon as I should have ended, The gentlemen had their 
interview with Mr. M., and he was very glad to comply. 
I dined at half-past two, retired for an hour to prepare, 
drank coffee after five. The two gentlemen walked before, 
to be at the music. The two ladies went down with me 
in the carriage at six. Will you believe it? an orchestra 
of at least 100 people, three rows of female singers, in 
which were two professional female singers, so many 
professional male singers, a number of amateurs: and 
I now offer you a list of the instruments, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain them—one pair of bass drums, 
two trumpets, bassoon, organ, serpents, violins without 
number, violoncellos, bass viols, flutes, hautboys. I 
stopped in the minister's room till it was over. Went to 
the pulpit—prayed, preached, retired during the time of 
the collection, and again prayed. Before I left my own 








— 


* Amongst those whose performances were to be mixed up with 
the sermon and prayers, the name of a Miss Cheese had been 
announced ; and Dr. Chalmers reinforced his argument with the 
SS telling them that in his country the cheese was 





“unday-school in Stockport, and, on proceeding 





never served till the solid part of the eutertainment was over. 
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private room they fell-to again with most tremendous fury, 


and the likest thing to it which I recollect is a great 
military band on the Castlehill of Edinburgh. I went up 
with the ladies again in the carriage. They were far 
franker and pleasanter than before. Supped after Mr. 
Marsland's return. He told me that the collection was 
3981. Went to bed between eleven and twelve. I forgot 
to say that the number of my hearers was 3,00. 

Monday.—I am told that the Stockport people, sus- 
picious of my dislike to exhibitions, blazoned and adver- 
tised much less than they would have done; and the 
interpretation given by some to this is, lest it should meet 
my observation too soon. JTound a company in David 
Grant's, and he kept me up till two in the morning. A 
kind-hearted, rattling fellow. N.B. The collection is now 
401Z.—P. 50, 

Chalmers was appointed to the professorsNip of 
theology in Edinburgh in 1828. He mentions 
that, in preparation for its duties, he got up at six 
o'clock, in order to have time for “ a little of 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew each day.” Alluding 


to the prospect of diminished revenues and other | 


untoward features, he says, “ I foresee the cold- 
ness of friends, the controversy of foes, and pro- 
bably the decline of earthly comfort in my ap- 
proaching connexion with Edinburgh.” ‘The 
salary of the professor of theology at the period 
of his induction was 200/.; Lut at the end of the 
first session the “amateur students,” headed by 
Dr. Morehead, an English clergyman, presented a 
thank-offering of 202/. 

Dr. Hanna adverts copiously to the Church con- 
troversies that took place within the sphere of his 
narrative, but as they are of ecclesiastical rather 
than general interest, we can touch only on salient 
points. In early life Chalmers was as determined 
a pluralist as in after-times he was the reverse, 
and a brochure of former days having been tartly 
referred to in debate, he boldly made the following 

RETRACTATION. 

At the close of the debate, and amid breathless silence, 
he spoke thus :— 

“* Sir, that pamphlet I now declare to have been a pro- 
duction of my own, published twenty years ago. I was, 
indeed, much surprised to hear it brought forward and 
quoted this evening; and I instantly conceived that the 
reverend gentleman who did so had been working at the 
trade uf a resurrectionist. Verily 1 believed that my un- 
fortunate pamphlet had long ere now descended into the 
tomb of merited oblivion, and that there it was mouldering 
in silence, forgotten and disregarded. But since that gen- 
tleman has brouglit it forward in the face of this House, I 
can assure him that I feel grateful to him from the bottom 
of my heart for the opportunity he has now afforded me of 
making a public recantation of the sentiments it contains. 
I have read a tract entitled the ‘ Last Moments of the Earl 
of Rochester,’ and I was powerfully struck in reading it 
with the conviction how much evil a pernicions pamphlet 
may be the means of disseminating. At the time when I 
wrote it I did not conceive that my pamphlet would do 
much evil; but, sir, considering the conclusions that have 
been deduced from it by the reverend gentleman, I do feel 
obliged to him for reviving it, and for bringing me forward 
to make my public renunciation of what is there written. 
I now eonfess myself to have been guilty of a heinous 
crime, and I now stand a repentant culprit before the bar 
of this venerable assembly. 

“The circumstances attending the publication of my 
pamphlet were shortly as follows: As far back as twenty 
years ago, I was ambitious enough to aspire to be succes- 
sor to Professor Playfair in the mathematical chair of the 
University of Edinburgh. During the discussion which 


took place relative to the person who might be appointed 
his successor, there appeared a letter from Professor Play- 
fair to the magistrates of Edinburgh on the subject, in 
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which he stated it as his conviction that no person could 
be found competent to discharge the duties of the mathe 
matical chair among the clergymen of the Church of Seot. 
land. I was at that time, sir, more devoted to mathematies 
than to the literature of my profession ; and feeling grieved 
and indignaut at what I conceived an undue reflection on 
the abilities and education of our clergy, I came forwand 
with that pamphlet to rescue them from what I deemed 
an unmerited reproach, by maintaining that a devoted ang 
exclusive attention to the study of mathematics was not 
dissonant to the proper habits of a clergyman. Alas! gip 
so I thought in my ignorance and pride. I have now ma 
reserve in saying that the sentiment was wrong, and that, 
in the utterance of it, I penned what was most outrageously 
wrong. Strangely blinded that I was! What, sir, is gy 
object of mathematical science? Magnitude and te pro. 
portions of magnitude. But then, sir, I had forgotten ty, 
magnitudes—l thonght not of the littleness of time—y 
recklessly thought not of the greatness of eternity !"—p, 7¢. 


In 1832 Chaliners was nominated Moderator of 
the General Asseinbly of the Church; and, trueto 
his character as a reformer of abuses, he addressed 
a letter to the King’s commissioner on 


SUNDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Edinburgh, May 3, 1832, 

My Lornpv,—On the chance, which I now see to be g 
likely one, of my becoming Moderator of the next General 
Assembly, there is one point respecting which I beg to 
throw wnyself on the indulgence of your lordship. I could 
not without pain be present at the public dinners on the 
Sundays; and I feel that nothing more is necessary than 
the bare communication of this feeling to make your lord. 
ship willing to dispen:e with my attendance on these occa- 
sions. I have made no one else privy to this communice- 
tion, preferring that the matter should be adjusted by 4 
liberal and understood arrangement between your lordsbip 
and myself, to its becoming the subject of a public dis- 
cussion. At the same time, let me not disguise my con 
viction (and I ask your lordship to pardon the liberty I 
take in expressing it), that it were greatly better if both 
the dinners were altogether dispensed with. I feel quite 
assured, my lord, that did such an arrangement origivate 
with yourself, it would be felt as a strong additional claim 
to those already possessed by your lordship on the respect 
and gratitude of the Church of Scotland. With many 
apologies for this intrusion, I have the honour to be, &e, 

THomMas CHALMERS. 

To the Right Hon. Lord Belhaven. 

The change requested was made, and, we pre- 
sume, still remains the order of the day. 

In 1835 Chalmers was in the midst of his great 
and favourite scheme of Church extension. The 
Conservatives appeared to be favourable to a Go- 
vernment grant, but on the accession to office of 
Lord Melbourne the Dissenters’ hostility gathered 
strength,anda Commission of Inquiry was proposed. 
Mr. Hope, then Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
and now Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, wrote to 
Chalmers on the subject in what occurs to us 
be a singular strain. 

INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 
Edinburgh, 20 Moray-place, August 18th, 1835. 

My peak Sir,—The terms of this extraordinary Com 
mission respecting the Church, which scems to me sub 
versive of Presbytery, and of the spiritual authority aad 
independence of our Church, will be my apology for writhg 
to you. Se 

It is most unfortunate that the terms of the Commisse® 
were not known at the meeting of the Assembly's Comm 
sion, and that there has been some unfair trick to prevent 
terms being known to the Commission is plain, as you 
see by the copy in to-day’s Courant, that it passed the 
on the twenty-ninth of July. ; ‘ 

The subject has now assumed an importance in my ¥#* 
infinitely beyond the selection of Commissioners ; #! 
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objects of the Commission of course render the selection 


a more pernicious, and the hestility to the Church in 


selection more marked. I need not comment to you 
on the character of the Commissien. The attempt by the 


Crown (unconstitutional even by Act of Parliament, but by 
the Crown, whether on address of one House or not, a most 
fisgrant atteck on the Church) to inquire as to how the 
Church of Scotland performs its duty of affording religious 
jnstruetion and pastoral superintendence to the people, by 
Commissioners who are to visit your parishes and sit in 


judgment on you individually, taking evidence of all com- 


jaints, I suppose, which they may receive against indi- 
yidual members, and against both the ministers and the 
Church courts—this allempt is not paralleled, I think, by 
anything in the reigns of James or Charles I. 

The terms of the Commission now warrant, and, I think, 
call upon all the Presbyteries of the Church to petition the 
House of Lords to interfere and protect the Church from 
this most flagrant outrage. I trust that the Presbyteries 
will unanimously resolve to refuse to acknowledge the 

wer to institute any such inquiry, or to make any answers 
whatever to these Commissioners, now that the terms of 
the Commission are known. No good that might be 
incidentally expected can compensate for acquiescence in 
the overthrow of Presbyterian independence. On this 
subject my opinion as a lawyer is of little consequence: 
but you may quote it as decidedly formed, that the Com- 
mission is illegal and incompetent, and the power with 
which the Crown attempts to arm the Commissioners also 
illegal and ineffectual. 

I have stated to Lord Aberdeen that this visitation of the 
ministers by the Crown or by Parliament is ulterly incon- 
sistent with the Divine appointment of ministers—of the 
authority of the Church, and destructive of the principle and 
independence of Presbytery. 

The power given to these Commissioners is wholly illegal, 
ean only be exercised in the way most degrading to the 
Church, and especially in the hands of Commissioners who 
will exercise them for that purpose, whether they take the 
evidence of the ministers or of the people and complainers, 
stimulated by the Voluntaries. 

Asamember of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, as our 
firm and well-tried Presbyterian champion, I trust your 
voice will be exerted upon this, as it seems to me, the com- 
mencement of the final fight for our Church.—I remain, 
my dear sir, your very faithful servant, 

Joux Hope. 


This “ extraordinary ” document, viewed from 
the reflecting distance of sixteen years, looks very 
like a storm in a tea-pot. The Church said, “There 
is a deficiency in “ pastoral superintendence "— 
Dissent said, “There is not.’ And what could 
Government do but toss a bone to some of its 
hungry followers and ask them to take evidence ? 
As to “the Divine appointment of ministers,” 
when the “Church,” in virtue of her “Presby- 
terlan principle and independence,” ventured a 
étep towards return to the Scripture ideal, Mr. 
Hope, as a judge, was not slow to decide that sta- 
tutory duties rendered her the creature of the State ; 
and that the limit of her independence was the 
will of the Court of Session. And as to the “reigns 
of James and Charles I.” (meaning, we presume, 

arles IT. and James II.) we marvel what history 
of their days has been honoured by his lordship's 
perusal, Even Dr. Lingard would have blushed 
“such a comparison, and not without reason, as 
there ls a wide gulf of separation between the 
oings of Chief Justices Scroggs, Saunders, and 
éfreys and Lord John Ruseell’s Commission on 
burch Extension. We need hardly add that Dr. 
a did not participate in the views of the 


Turning from controversy to preaching, we find 
VOL. XVIIIL—NO. CUXIII. 


a magnificent passage in a sermon delivered about 
this time in anticipation of the breaking out of 
cholera. The topic insisted on is the 


CONNEXION BETWEEBY PRAYER AND THE UNIFORMITY OF 
NATURE. 


Instead of propounding our doctrine in the terms of a 
general argument, let us try the effect of a few special 
instances, by which, perhaps, we might more readily gain 
the consent of your understanding to our views. 

When the sigh of the midnight storm sends fearful agi- 
tation into a mother's heart, as she thinks of her sailor-boy 
now exposed to its fury on the waters of a distant ocean, 
these stern disciples of a hard and stern infidelity would, 
on this notion of a rigid and impracticable constancy in 
nature, forbid her prayers, holding them to be as impotent 
and vain, though addressed to the God who has all the 
elements in His hand, as if lifted up with senseless impor- 
tunity to the raving elements themselves. Yet nature 
would strongly prompt the aspiration; and if there be 
truth in our argument, there is nothing in the constitution 
of the universe to forbid its accomplishment. God might 
answer the prayer, not by unsettling the order of secondary 
causes—not by reversing any of the wonted successions 
that are known to take place in the ever-restless, ever- 
heaving atmosphere—not by sensible miracle amoung those 
nearer fuotsteps which the philosopher has traced, but by 
the touch of an immediate hand among the deep recesses 
of materialism, which are beyond the ken of all his instru- 
ments. It is thence that the Sovereign of nature might 
bid the wild uproar of the elements into silence. It is 
there that the virtue comes out of Him, which passes like 
a winged messenger from the invisible to the visible; and, 
at the threshold of separation between these two regions, 
impresses the direction of the Almighty's will on the re- 
motest cause which science can mount her way to. From 
this point in the series, the path of descent along the line 
of nearer and proximate causes may be rigidly invariable ; 
and in respect of the order, the precise undeviating order, 
wherewith they follow ee-» other, all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation. The heat, 
and the vapour, and the atmospherical precipitates, and 
the consequent moving forces by which either to raise a 
new tempest, or to lay an old one, all these may proceed, 
and without one bairbreadth of deviation, according to the 
successions of eur established philosophy, yet each be but 
the obedient messenger of that voice which gave forth its 
command at the fountain-head of the whole operation; 
which commissioned the vapours to ascend from the ends 
of the earth, and made lightnings for the rain, and brought 
the wind out of his treasuries. These are the palpable 
steps of the process; but an unseen influence, behind the 
farthest limit of man’s boasted discoveries, may have set 
them a-going. And that influence may have been accorded 
to prayer—the power that moves Him who moves the 
universe; and who, without violence to the known regu- 
larities of nature, can either send forth the hurricane over 
the face of the deep, or recall it at His pleasure. Such is 
the joyful persuasion of faith, and proud philosophy can- 
not disprove it. A woman's feeble cry may have overruled 
the elemental war, and hushed into silence this wild frenzy 
of the winds and the waves, and evoked the gentler breezes 
from the cave of their slumbers, and wafted the vessel of 
her dearest hopes, and which held the first and fondest of 
her earthly treasures to its desired haven.—P. 320. 


During the period embraced in this volume, 
Chalmers’ literary efforts were confined for the 
most part to the production of his “ Political Eco- 
nomy ” and his “ Bridgewater 'Treatise.” Econo- 
mics was a congenial subject, but yet it is the one 
department of his labours least appreciated by the 
public. We observe that Mr. Mills rescues one of 
his theories from unmerited obloquy, and possibly 
other writers of acknowledged eminence may do 
the same for other isolated portions ; but, as a whole, 
Chalmers’ system does not seem to have been 
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moral is necessary to a right civil order of things 
will be admitted; but similarly right morals are 
necessary to the right health of the animal body, 
et no amount of ethics or knowledge of the de- 
pendance of hygiene on ethics will prevent or cure 
organic and functional derangements. For pro- 
phylactic or remedial measures we must have re- 
course to the sciences of anatomy, physiology, and 
thology; and these must be studied indepen- 
dently of all moral considerations. In like manner, 


probably, the structure, functions, and abnormal | 


states of the social system must be investigated in 
their inherent subtleties without reference to moral 
curative treatment. “The extent and stability of 
the national resources” may be seriously affected 
without any infraction being made on the deca- 
logue, and exclusive reference to ethics may tend 
to obscure the profounder probleins of the science. 

But leaving this dry subject, we shall now col- 
lect such sketches of the “ notables” of the day as 
are to be found scattered through the volume. 


Scott and Chalmers appear to have met only | 


once in public, namely on the platform of the 
School of Arts; whether they met in private is 
not stated. 


Coleridge and most of the under-mentioned | 


lions were seen by Chalmers during his visits to 


London. 

“ Thursday.—We spent three hours with the great Cole- 
ridge. He lives with Dr. and Mrs. Gillman on the same 
footing that Cowper did with the Unwins. [lis eonversa- 
tion, which flowed in a mighty unremitting stream, is most 
astonishing, but, J] must confess, to me still unintelligible. 
I caught occasional glimpses of what he would be at, but 
mainly he was very far out of all sight and all sympathy. 
I hold it, however, a great acquisition to have become 
acquainted with him. You know that Irving sits at his 
feet, and drinks in the inspiration of every syllable that 
falls from him. There is a secret and to me as yet unin- 
telligible communion of spirit betwixt them, on the ground 
of a certain German mysticisin and transcendental lake- 
poetry which Iam not yet up to. Gordon says it is all 
unintelligible nonsense ; and [ am sure a plain Fife man as 
uncle “ Tammas,” had he been alive, would have pro- 
nounced it the greatest Jv ff he had ever heard in his life.” 


Returning from this interview, Dr. Chalmers remarked | 


to Mr. Irving upon the obscurity of Mr. Coleridge's utter- 
ances, and said that, for his part, he liked to see all sides 
of an idea before taking up with it. “ Ha!’ said Mr. 
Irving in reply, “ you Scotchmen would handle an idea as 
a butcher handles an ox. For my part, | love to see an 
idea looming through the mist.” 

Alluding to his preaching in London during 
this visit, Chalmers says— 

Mr. Coleridge, and many other notables whom I eannet 
recollect, were umong my hearers. Coleridge I saw in the 
vestry both before and after service; he was very com- 
plimentary. 

On an after-visit to the metropolis he remarks— 

Half an hour with Coleridge was filled up without inter- 
mission by one continuous flow of eloquent discourse 
from that prince of talkers. Ile began. in answer to uy 
common inquiries as to his health, by telling of a fit of 
insensibility in which, three weeks before, he had lain for 
thirty-five minutes. As sensibility returned, and before he 
had opened his eves, he uttered a sentence abeut the 
fugacious nature of consciousness, from which he passed 
to a discussion of the singular relations between the soul 
and the body. Asking for Mr. Irving, but waiting for no 


reply, he poured out an eloquent tribute of his regard— 
mourning pathetically that such amen should be so throw. 
ing himself away. 


Mr. Irving's book on the “ Hluman 


DR. 
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| Nature of Christ” in its analysis was minute to absurdi.- 
| one would imagine that the pickling and preserving Were 
| to follow, it was so like a cookery-book. Unfolding then 
| his own seheme of the Apocalypse—talking of the mj 
contrast between its Christ and the Christ of the Gospel 
narrative, Mr. Coleridge said that Jesus did not come how 
as before, meek and gentle, healing the sick and feeg; 
the hungry, and dispensing blessings all around, but be 
came on a white horse; and who were his attendants 


eee : : . 
| Famine, and War, and Pestilence.—P. 262, 


| Of Edward Irving much is said. Among other 
eccentricities was the length of his services, 


| Saturday, 19th.—Mr. Gordon informed me that yester. 


/night Mr. Irving preached on his prophecies at Hackney 

Chapel for two hours and a half, and though very powerful, 
| yet the people were dropping away, when he, Mr. J., a4 
| dressed them en the subject of their leaving him. I reajjy 
(fear lest his prophecies, and the excessive length ang 
| weariness of his services, may unship him altogether, and 


| ; ; ; 
| I mean to write to him seriously upon the subject.—P, 43. 


| 
| Chalmers’ personal experience was to the same 
| effect. 
I undertook to open Irving's new chapel in Londop. 

| The congregation, in their eagerness to obtain seats, had 

already been assembled about three hours. Irving said 
| he would assist me by reading a chapter for me in the firs: 
instance. He chose the very longest chapter in the Bible, 
and went on with his exposition for an hour and a half 
When my turn came, of what use could I be in an ex. 
hausted receiver? On another similar occasion he kindly 
proffered me the same aid, adding, “I can be short.” I 
said, ** low long will ittake you?” Ile answered, “ Oyzy 
ONE HOUR AND FORTY MINUTES.” ‘“ Then,” replied], “I 
must decline the favour.”—P. 271. 

Irving afterwards visited Edinburgh, the down- 
ward career being manifest. 

Monday, 26:h.—For the first time heard Mr. Irving in 
the evening. I have no hesitation in saying that it is quite 
woful. There is power and richness, and gleams of exqui- 
site beauty, but withal a mysticism and an extreme alle- 
gorisation which I am sure must be pernicious to the 
general cause. This is the impression of every clergyman 
| I have met; aud some think of making a friendly remon- 

strance with him upon the subject. He sent me a letter 
he had written to the King against the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and begged that I would read every 
word of it before I spoke. I did so, and found it unsatis- 
factory and obscure, but not half so much so as his sermon 











of this evening.—P. 220. 

Chalmers aud Irving met for the last time in 
| London. The former was in bed at the time. 
i“ Ife stopped,” says Chalmers, “ for two hour, 
Wherein he gave his expositions ; and I gave, at 
greater length and liberty than I had ever done 
before, my advice and my views. We parted 
from each other with much cordiality, alter 8 
prayer, which he himself offered and deliveret 
with great pathos and piety.” ' 

‘The manner of Irving’s death was in keeping 
with his whole history. Mis father-in-law mention 


that— 

His medical advisers had recommended him to proceté, 
before the end of antumn, to Madeira, or soine other sp 
where he might shun the vicissitudes and incleri ney of * 
British winter. But some of the oracular voices We 
found utterance in his church lad proclaimed it to be the 
will of God that he should go to Scotland, and do 4 gre® 
work there. Accordingly, after an equestrian tour in Wales 
by which his health appeared at first to be improved, bei 
the benefit of which he lost by exposure to the weather a® 
occasional preaching, contrary to the injunctions vt ® 
plysician, he arrived at Liverpool on his way to the 40F 
In that town he was taken alarmingly ill, and was Gna 
for several days, to quit his bed; but no sooner ¢e db 
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rise and walk through the room, than he went, in defiance 
of the probibition of his medical attendant, on board a 
steamboat for Greenock. From Greenock he proceeded to 
Glasgow, delighted at baving reached the first destination 
thet had been indicated to him. From Glasgow it was his 
parpose to proceed to Edinburgh ; but this he never accom- 

‘hed. So much, however, was his mind impressed with 
° being his duty to go there, that, even after he was 
unable to rise from his bed without assistance, he proposed 
that he should be carried thither in a litter, if the journey 
eould not be accomplished in any other way; and it was 
only because the friends about him refused to comply with 
his urgent requests to that effect that the thing was not 
done. Could he have commanded the means himself, the 
attempt, at least, would have been made. . . . ** Well,” said 
he, “the sum of the matter is, if I live, I live unto the 
Lord ; and if I die, I die unto the Lord; living or dying, 


[am the Lord’s;" a conclusion which seemed to set at rest | 


ll his difficulties on the subject of his duty. So strongly 
had his confidence of restoration communicated itself to 
Mrs. Irving, that it was not till within an hour or so of 
his death that she entertained any idea of the impending 
event.—P. 258. 

There is a fine, solemn description of the un- 
known tongues, by Irving himself, which want of 
space prevents us from quoting. It will be found 
at page 248, and is worthy of perusal. 

A BATCH OF NOTABLES. 


Dr. § , Mr. D——, and I went forth after break- 
fast, in the first place to the Courts at Westminster [al], 
where I was much interested by the aspect of the various 
judges, who looked very picturesque ; then towards Covent 
Garden, where Cobbett and Hunt were to address the 
people on politics. I had a view of their persons, but was 
excessively anxious to hear their speeches. ‘There was a 
ladder set up from the street to the flat roof of a low house, 
which every person who paid a shilling had the privilege 
of going to. Duncan would not ascend, I and Strachan 
did; but on the moment of our doing so, the peace-officers 
came and dispersed the speakers. Duncan enjoyed our 
disappointment vastly, and we felt that a fool and his 
money were soon parted. We followed the crowd in the 
hope of hearing them somewhere else ; but all we got was 
8 sentence or two from Gale Jones. 


Going to the House of Commons, he 


saw and spoke to Peel; after which Mr. Macaulay got 
another introduction, and joined me. In the lobby, met 
an old acquaintance, Mr. Whitmore, M.P.; we were dis- 
sppointed as to the debate, it having been postponed, and 
the topics of discussion were comparatively of smaller 
interest, as spring-guns, and others. However, we got a 
sight of more of the speakers, as Sir Francis Burdett, and 
some more. Mr. Brougham spoke a little; he came and 
talked with me in a way that was very friendly and interest- 
ing. He said nothing about the London University; and 
my impression now is that, rather than risk any dis- 
couragement, they will wait the progress of events, more 
eepecially as they have time for waiting. This leaves the 
maiter in the best possible state for me. 


From Brougham Chalmers afterwards received 
the following note regarding the short-lived Wel- 
lington administration. 





My prar Sin,—I congratulate you sincerely on the 
favourable prospects of some of those great causes in 
Which (as indeed in most) we feel interested in common. 

ly slavery cannot now expect much longer protection 

a Government so weak, that it is even about to give 

‘amentary Reform as a sop, and to save itself for a few 
months.—Believe me, ever most respectfully and sincerely 
yours, H. Brovenam. 


Peed also Leeame his correspondent, having 
suatarily conferred on him the office of king’s 
Chaplain. With Jefirey he appears to have been 


intimate, and specimens of their correspondence 
“e inserted in the volume. Dr. Philpotts and 
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Washington Irving he met at Murray’s, the pub- 
lisher. But not to dwell on more of the notorious, 
we shall conclude the list with 


O'CONNELL AND MRS, OPIE. 


Monday, July 1st.—After dinner I went down to the 
House of Commons. A dull debate, and I did not sit to 
the end of it. Sir Robert Peel the best speaker. A 
number of the members came to me; last, though not 
least, Mr. Daniel O Connell, who shook me most cor- 
dially by the hands, complimenting me on my evidence 
about the Irish Poor-laws, saying that he was a disciple 
of mine upon that subject, and not of bis own priest, 
Dr. Doyle; and I, on the other hand, glad of good being 
| done whatever quarter it came from, and knowing him to 
| be an influential personage, expressed myself much gra- 
tified with the view that he had taken on that question. 





'I am sure it would have done your heart much good to 
/have secn how closely and cordially Mr. Danie] O'Connell 
'and your papa hugged and greeted each other in the 
Lower House of Parliament... . 

But last of all I saw another lady, who dined and spent 
the night—now aged and in Quaker attire, which she had 
but recently put on, and who in early life was one of the 
most distinguished of our literary women, whose works, 
thirty years ago, I read with great delight—no less a per- 
son than the celebrated Mrs. Opie, authoress of the most 
‘exquisite feminine tales, and for which I used to place 
her by the side of Miss Edgeworth. It was curious to 
rayself that, though told by Mr. Gurney in the morning 
of her being to dine, I had forgot the circumstance, and 
the idea of the accomplished novelist and poet was never 
once suggested by the image of this plain-looking Quakeress 
till it rushed upon me after dinner, when it suddenly and 
incouceivably augmented the interest I felt in her. We 
had much conversation, and drew greatly together, walk- 
ing and talking with each other on the beautiful lawn 
after dinner. She has had access into all kinds of society, 
and her conversation is all the more rich and interesting. 
I complained to her of one thing in Quakerism, and that 
is the mode of their introductions: that I could bave 
recognised in Mrs. Opie an acquaintance of thirty years’ 
standing, but that I did not and could not feel the 
charm of any such reminiscence when Joseph John simply 
bade me lead out Amelia from his drawing-room to his 
dining-room. I felt, however, my new acquaintance with 
this said Amelia to be one of the great acquisitions of my 
present journey; and this union of rank, and opulenee, 
and literature, and polish of mind with plainness of 
manners, forms one of the great charms of the society in 
this house (Mr. Gurney’s). 


Passing from talent to state, we now follow 
Chalners to his presentation to William IV, He 
had accompanied a deputation of the Scotch clergy 
armed with an address to the new monarch. 


We assembled in our hotel at one. The greatest con- 
sternation amongst us about hats, which had been promised 
at twelve but had not yet arrived. ‘There were four want- 
ing; and at length only three came, with the promise that 
we should get the other when we passed the shop. We 
went in three coaches and landed at the palace ones about 
half-past one. Ascended the stair; passed through a mag- 
nificent lobby, between rows of glittering attendants all 
dressed in gold and scarlet. Ushered into a large ante- 
room, full of all sorts of company walking about and 
collecting there for attendance on the levee: military and 
naval officers in splendid uniforms—high legal gentlemen 
with enormous wigs—ecclesiastics, from archbishops to 
curates and inferior clergy. Our deputation made a most 
respectable appearauce among them, with our cocked three- 
cornered hats under our arms, our bands upon eur breasts, 
and our gowns of Geneva upon our backs. Mine did not 
lap so close as | would have liked, so that I was twice as 
thick as I should be, and it must have been palpable to 
every eye at the first glance that I was the greatest man 
there—and that though I took all care to keep unbuttoned, 
and my gown quite open: however, let not wamma be 
alarmed, for I made a most respectable appearance, and 





was treated with the utmost attention, I saw the Arch- 
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bishop of York in the room, but did not get within speech 
ofhim. To make up for this, however, I was introduced 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was very civil; saw 
the Bishop of London, with whom I hed a good deal of 
talk, and am to dine on Friday ; was made up to by Admiral 
Sir Philip Durham ; and was further introduced, at their 
request, to Sir John Leach, Master of the Rolls, to Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal, and to the Marquis of Bute. But far 
the most interesting object was Talleyrand, whom I could 
get nobody to introduce me to—splendidly attired as the 
French Ambassador, attended by some French military 
officers. I gazed with interest on the old shrivelled face of 
him, and thought I could see there the lines of deep 
reflection and lofty talent. His moral physiognomy, how- 
ever, is a downright blank. He was by far the most 
important continental personage in the room, and drew 
all eyes. I was further in conversation with Lord Mel- 
ville, Mr. Spencer Percival, and Mr. Henry Drummond. 
The door to the middle apartment was at length opened 
for us, when we entered in processional order. . . . We 
stopped in the middle room—equally crowded with the 
former, and alike splendid with mirrors, chandeliers, pic- 
tures, and gildings of all sorts on the roof and walls—for 
about ten minutes, when at length the folding-doors to the 
grand s6tate-room were thrown open. We all made a low 
bow on our first entry, and the King, seated on the 
throne at the opposite end, took off his hat, putting it 
on again. We marched up to the middle of the room, 
and made another low bow, when the King again took 
off his hat; we then proceeded to the foot of the throne, 
and all made a third low bow, on which the King again 
took off his hat. After this the Moderator read his address, 
which was a little long, and the King bowed repeatedly 
while it was reading. The Moderator then reached the 
address to the King upon the throne, who took it from him 
and gave it to Sir Robert Peel on his left hand, who in 
his turn gave the King his written reply, which he read 
very well. After this, the Moderator went up to the stool 
before the throne, leaned his left knee upon it, and kissed 
the King’s hand. We each in our turn did the same thing ; 
the Moderator naming every one of us as we advanced. I 
went through my kneel and my kiss very comfortably. The 
King said something to each of us. His first question 
to me was, “ Do you reside constantly at Edinburgh ?”” I 
said, “‘ Yes, an’t please your Majesty.” His next question 
was, “ How long do you remain in town?” I said, “ Till 
Monday, an't please your Majesty.” I then descended the 
steps leading from the foot of the throne to the floor, and 
fell into my place in the deputation. After we had all been 
thus introduced, we began to retire in a body just as we had 
come, bowing all the way with our faces to the King, and 
30 moving backwards, when the King called out, ‘“ Don't 
go away, gentlemen, I shall leave the throne, and the Queen 
will succeed me.” We stopped in the middle of the floor, 
when the most beautiful living sight I ever beheld burst 
upon our delighted gaze—the Queen, with twelve maids of 
honour, in a perfect spangle of gold and diamonds, entered 
the room. I am sorry I cannot go over in detail the par- 
ticulars of their dresses; only that their lofty plumes upon 
their heads, and their long sweeping trains upon the floor, 
had a very magnificent effect. She took her seat on the 
throne, and we made the same prefound obeisances as be- 
fore, advancing to the foot of the steps that lead to the foot- 
stool of the throne. A short address was read to her as 
before ; and her reply was most beautifully given, in rather 
®% tremulous voice, and just as low as that I could only 
hear andno more. We went through the same ceremonial 
of advancing successively and kissing hands, and then re- 
tired with three bows, which the Queen returned most 
gracefully, but with all the simplicity, 1 had almost said 
bashfulness, of a timid country girl. She is really a very 
natural and amiable-looking person. The whole was mag- 
nificent. On each side of the throne were maids of honour, 
officers of state, the Lord Chancellor, a vast number of 
military gentlemen, and among the rest the Duke of 
Wellington.—P. 280. 
In 1827 Chalmers visited 


IRELAND. 
Thursday 20th.—Started at six, but we had a specimen 





of Irish punctuality in not getting off till an hour after the 
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stipulated time, or half-past seven. I may here Mention 
a specimen of Irish furniture, in that to make the be 
look a little more respectable, the fragments of a chair im 
put together into the inviting semblance of a whole one on 
which } tried to sit, but came speedily to the ground, with 
the expense of a pretty severe ruffling on the skin of » 
left arm, which had to be a little bandaged. A vario. 
road to Coleraine, which we reached after ten. We had 
here a specimen of Irish tackling, in that the carriage gave 
way at the turn of a street, and swung on a broken Stay to 
within afew inches of the ground. We came out, and 
walked on to the ‘nn kept by Miss Henry. She soon lea:neg 
that it was I, and showed uncommon kindness. We 
breakfasted there, and went off about twelve. Miss Hep 
packed our carriage, which was a chaise, with Provisions, 
for which she tock nothing. She is literary, well-disposed 
and had read my works. We were now forced to tear our. 
selves away from all her attentions, and spent the most jp. 
teresting day I ever recollect. 

His excursions in the English provinces were 
productive of more amusement than anything that 
happened in the Emerald Isle. As, for example, 


in one town the case of 
THE BARBER AND BATH-KEEPER. 


‘ednesday, 26th.—Started at nine, much refreshed, 
Got a hair-dresser to clip me—a great humourist; he un. 
dertook, at the commencement of the operation, to make 
me look forty years younger, by cutting out every white 
hair and leaving all the black ones. There was a very 
bright coruscation of clever sayings that passed between 
us while the process was going on. I complimented his 
profession, and told him that he had the special advantage 
that his crop grew in all weathers, and that while I had 
heard all over the provinces the heavy complaints of a bad 
hay-harvest, his hay-making in the metropolis went on 
pleasantly and prosperously all the year round. He was 
particularly pleased with the homage I rendered to his 
peculiar vocation, and assured me, after he had performed 
his work, that he had at least made me thirty years younger. 
I told him how delighted my wife would be with the news 
of this wondrous transformation, and gave him haif-e- 
crown, observing that it was little enough for having turned 
me into a youthful Adonis. We parted in a roar of laugh- 
ter, and great mutual satisfaction with each other. Went 
from this to the warm-bath, where a German had the 
management. He told me that he understood me better 
than most of the English who came to him. I was at 
pains to explain to him the reason of this; and tell Miss 
Parker what my explanation was—that our island was 
named Great Britain, that English was the patois, but that 
I came from Scotland, and that our Scotch was the pure 
British dialect.—P. 350. 

Chalmers took his due share of the discussion 
of public questions. He was in favour of Catholic 
emancipation, and was invited by Sir James 
Mackintosh to throw the weight of his influence 
into the Liberal scale. He was also summoned by 
Mr. Spring Rice as a witness before the Parlis- 
mentary Committee on the Irish Poor-laws; but 
as those are stale topics now, we prefer dwelling 
on subjects of a personal and domestic character. 
Here is a good hint on 

NATURAL AFFECTION. 

I fear that I erred with Miss L. to-night in my vebe 
mence about the exactions of attention on the part of 
Mrs. I see that, by a law of our sentient nature, love 
cannot be bidden, and whenever attentions are demande 
do feel a very strong repugnance, so that it is working 
against a moral impossibility to attempt the affection ; 
without the affection I feel it very painful to be working # 
the required attentions in the spirit of bondage. But 
me be silent on these occasions; aim at charity and neve 
be diverted from the meekness of wisdom. 

Nothing could exceed the humour of 

A SCENE AT BRADFORD. 
. Found a fair where I alighted, and was somewbét 
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oyed in my transition to the coach for Halifax. I had 
grst to get @ porter to carry my luggage through the crowds 
to a distant part of the town from which that coach started, 
was told that the coach had not come in, and I could 
igh a place till it arrived ; then had not a hole to put my 
head in, as every room swarmed with drinking and drunken 
urket-people ; then, as I did not like to be far away from 
py luggage. in an open and crowded coach-office, had to 
i my station near the door, where, as fortune would 
have it, there was @ large, circular assemblage of swine, on 
the margin of which I stood and contemplated their 
habitudes and politics, for I could perceive an action 
god reaction, a competition for food, a play of emotions 
reciprocating from one to the other, of which emotions, 
however, anger is far the most conspicuous, prompting to 
a bite or a scratch, and even an occasional engagement. 
Speaking of politics, you have heard me say that a man 
of refinement and education won't travel through England 
on the tops of coaches without becoming a Tory. My 
Torvism has been further confirmed this day. There was 
a Quakeress girl, with a still younger companion, travelling 
from their boarding-school home, and this was all well 
enough ; but there were also the feeders and wool-staplers 
of the West Riding, fat and unintelligent, with only pursy 
and vesicular projections on each side of their chins, and 
a superabundance of lard in their gills, whose manners 
well-nigh overset me, overloading our coach with their 
enormous carcases, and squeezing themselves, as they 
ascended from various parts of the road, between passen- 
gers already in a state of compression, to the gross infrac- 
tion of all law and justice, and the imminent danger of our 
necks. The days were when I would have put down all 
this; but whether from the love of peace, which grows with 
age, or perhaps from some remainder of the enfeebling 
influenza, which, however, is getting better, my quiescence 
predominated.—P. 365. 


Those who were familiar with the outer man of 
the subject of this biography will smile at his 


ALLUSIONS TO COSTUME. 


Thursday.—Dressed for dinner. Have got a newmethod 
of folding up my coat, which I shall teach you when I 
gethome, and is of great use to atraveller. I am about 
as fond of it as I was of the new method of washing my 
bands. 

Friday.—I found yesterday a new waistcoat among my 
clothes which I did not commission; however, I put it on 
with tie rest of my new suit, and, being a good day, came 
yesterday to Broomball without luggage. My braws are 
not the worse. 


Equally provocative of risibility are two refer- 

ences to 
CORPULENCE, 

The minister of D insisted for a sermon for some 
schools there. le put his arm under mine, and meant to 
overbear all my negations. His last argument for a sermon 
was that I was fat ; on which I wrenched my arm away from 
him, and came off. 


The fact that the minister of D——- was right as 
to obesity received corroboration at an “academic 
party.” 

Mr. Duncan annoyed me by the affirmation that J] am 
sensibly and considerably fatter since I left St. Andrew's. 
There must be serions measures taken to keep me down. 
Had cordial greetings with the gentlemen in the library, 
then we sallied out to the premises, and had avery delight- 
fal forenoon saunter through the woods and lanes of 
Costerton. Before dinner we had a game at bowls in a 
freen before the house. I and Mr. Duncan against Dr. 
Nicoll and Dr. James Hunter. We had the best of three 
games. With all the convivialities of the west, I have seen 
m0 such guzzling as to-day with my St. Andrew's friends, 
and told Mr. Duncan so. They are rare lads these 

‘au or Katerati. Before supper there was family 
ae when I was asked to officiate. We were shown 
which beds about twelve. I got the large bed-room in 
. Mr. Duncan was the night before, and he had acloset 

* small sofa-bed that communicated with the room. 
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This arrangement was vastly agreeable to me; and we 
tumbled into our respective couches between twelve and 


one. I like him.—P. 279. 


The great charm of the volume is the free and 
unrestrained style of the letters and journals con- 
tained in it. Being written to or intended for the 
perusal of the members of his own family, and 
with no view to publication, there is an ease and 
racy homeliness about them that is truly refreshing. 
The amount of his domestic correspondence was 
extraordinary, and could have been prompted only 
by the purest and most devoted attachment to his 
household. ‘To Mrs. Chalmers he says on one 
occasion : 


I want each letter you reccive from me to be signalised 
by a feast of strawberries to the children on the day of its 
arrival: therefore, I expect thaton Saturday, which will be 
the day of your receiving this, these strawberries, with a 
competent quantity of cream and sugar, shall be given ac- 
cordingly, and given from me the papa of these said 
children, each and al! of them being told that he is the 
donor of the same. 


Temporary ebullitions of irritability he ever 
deplored. 


At dinner was very irritable and impatient with my 
children ; let me be firm but gentle in my family discipline. 
Erred, too, in giving way to much irritableness with Mr. 
Duncan about college matters ; let this remind me to be on 
my guard when these are afterwards referred to. ... Mv 
mother and aunt came up from Anster in a chaise. My 
poor mother had fallen in Anster, and I was affected by the 
swelling that in consequence arose in her forehead and 
other marks. O my God, pardon all my peculiarities of 
temper towards her. Give me to honour her during the re- 
mainder of her days. Continue to her the blessings of faith 
and peace and piety. Speak powerfully of this world’s 
worthlessness to my aunt; and oh, guide me to the right 
Christian way of holding intercourse with all my friends. 

Should I ever be exposed to annoyance from Dr. 
B. (and I have been threatened therewith), let patience 
have its perfect work ; should maintain this quality in my 
family, whereas I transgressed it on perceiving the dis- 
orderly state of A.’s and E.'s room. 


These are internal emotions regarding external 
acts, but the spirit of self-examination penetrates 
into deeper recesses. 


25th.—I have to record this day that I am not mortified 
to the love of praise. I did feel an anxiety that Miss L. 
should speak of the sermon of yesterday when we walked. 
I did feel interested and gratified when she did speak. 
Still more, I did feel the gratification of Mr. Duncan's 
compliments, and of the yet fuller testimonies which were 
reported to me in the evening; and I do much fear, or 
rather I certainly know, that I feel a complacency in all 
this; and what if it be not superior to the pleasure I 
should feel in having been the instrament of a saving and 
spiritual impression? This is so distinct a preference of 
my own glory to that of God's, so obvious a preaching of 
self instead of the Saviour, so glaring a preference of the 
wisdom of words to the simplicity which is in the cross of 
Christ, that my earnal tendencies in regard to this matter 
should be the subject of my strictest vigilance and severest 
castigation. 

Do not speak enough in society of these things. I am 
complained of on that account. O God, keep me from 
the guilt of denying Christ by my silence.—P. 91. 


Again: 


Have still to record a dreary absence of God and of the 
Spirit from my soul. The want is, that I do not feel its 
dreariness ; I live in comfort without God, and cin enjoy 
humour and conversation with ungodly people. There is 
no such thing as laying a charge at any time through the 





day upon my conseience ; an act of self-recollection, that 
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now I am in the presence of God, and I must not forget; Hanna nears the quicksands of contemporary 
that I am His servant. Might not this be a good ex- events, fears are entertained in some quarters that 
pedient? and when doing so, ifI vent forth my aspirations | the biographer may be merged in the partisan, 


for present grace, will not this be a combination of watch- “ , 4 
fulness with prayer? O my God, enable me to spread a We have no apprehension of any effect of this 


savour of divine things around me! Let my life be a per-| kind. ‘The able, interesting, and impartial map. 
petual testimony for God :—P. 93. ‘ner in which he has executed the first pop. 
We understand that another volume will con- tion of his work is a sufficient guarantee ag tg 


clude this memoir; and we learn that, as Dr. the last. 


ITALIA MILITANS® 


Sicnor Danpovo, the author of one of the books matter, turn to vivd voce instruction, he is eve 
which we quote at the foot of this page, is the, worse off. If he travel he must take his impres. 
descendant of a noble Lombard family. Imme-) sions from platform-oratory, or, what is worse stil], 
diately after the Milanese revolution of 1848 he} from the more violent because more irresponsible 
joined the corps of volunteers which proposed to| ravings of some ranting patriot or champion of 
repel the retreating Austrian army frcm the soil} divine right. If he stay at home, the man most 
of Italy. He took part in the two Piedmontese | likely to fall in his way is some illustrious exile, 
campaigns ; and when his native province was lost, the victim of the extravagance or the tyranny of a 
and even the protection of the King of Sardinia’ party, the advocate of impossible reforms or re- 
became doubttul, he and his comrades proceeded | volting abuses. ‘These are the men who are most 
to Rome to assist in repelling the French and accessible, and most prone to din their wild hopes 
Neapolitan invasion. After the fall of Rome, the and intentions into the reluctant ears of foreigners, 
legion to which he belonged, and which had been As for that large class which is oiten the tool and 
terribly decimated, was disbanded, and Signor always the victim of the noisy and the violent, 
Dandolo returned to Turin, where he joined the, that class which bears ali, does all, and suffers all, 
crowd of exiled Lombards. His “Italian Volun- | its sentiments are rarely uttered, and, if uttered, 
teers” contains an account of the adventures and scarcely ever heard. ‘Thus, the existence of a libe- 
sufferings of his corps in these campaigns. They ral constitutional party among the rival factions 
record its actions and account for its want of which contend for the undisputed possession of 
success, and that of the Italian cause generally, with the various Italian provinces, is a thing scarcely 
such a vividness of description, with so much good ever heard of. Italy appears to be doomed to 
sense and practical delicacy, and, above all, with hopeless slavery, because that party which usurps 
such classical candour, that we have risen from the her championship is at war less with her oppres- 
perusal of this volume not only delighted and in-| sors than with the forms, the traditions, the laws, 
structed, but full of hope also (for the first time in! and even the decencies of civilised and Christian 
our life) of the emancipation of Italy. society. Italy must needs suffer from foreign bru- 
Travellers in Italy, and indeed in most other} tality, ecclesiastical oppression,and Bourbon tyranny, 
countries, labour under the very great disadvan-| because those who appeal to our sympathies in her 
tage of coming into contact with the extremes of} behalf make no secret of their intention of forcing 
society only. They are either introduced at a, her into a form of unity which nothing but the 
court, from whence they take their information, or strong hand of terrorism could either create or 
they judge from the state of the society such as) maintain, and which is as unsuited to her geogra- 
they find it in the worst and most disreputable phical position, and repugnant to the provincial 
quarters of the towns through which they pass. | traditions of her inhabitants, as the idea of a “ Con- 
Hence, their sketches of foreign society depict | federation of Italian States” is clearly prescrip 
cither the vices of the upper or the degradation of | by nature, and as the independence of the Penin- 
the lower classes. They remain strangers to the! sula is desired by the vast majority of her gifted 
middle walks of life, and to the customs, the| and unfortunate sons. 
morals, and the sentiments of the great bulk; Of these, Signor Dandolo is one of the most 
of the nation. Persons in search of political | favourable specimens; and though evidently young 
information are in the same dilemma. The papers! in years, and, from his very position as a call- 
on which they lay their hands are but the mouth-| paigner and a subaltern, unable to contribute to 
pieces of extreme parties. ‘They are rank in their| the secret history of the failure of the Italian 
despotism as well as in their opposition. They | movement, the young soldier's work contains more 
are uncompromising and unpractical. If the real information of the spirit which anim 
curious in continental politics, despising printed the insurgent corps of Lombardy, the re 


nd 








* The Italian Volanteers and Lombard Rifle Brigade. Being an authentic narrative of the Organisation, Adventures, and final 
saenting | ame oi in 1548-49. By Emilio Dandolo. ‘Translated from the edition published at ‘lurin in 1549. Londos : 
gman and Co. 1551. 
Royalty and Republicanism in Italy; or Notes and Documents relating to the Lombard Insurrection, and to the Royal War of 
1848. By Joseph Mazzini. London: Charles Gilpin. 1850. 











ef Sardinia, and the revolutionary army of 
han can be gathered from the bombastic 


¢roops 
Rome, t 


effusions and the fanatic special pleadings of non- 


combatant priests and demagogues inured to exile. 
To quote his own simple statement of the qualifi- | 
cations with which he entered upon his labours, 
we may say that his intimacy with and friendship 
to the late Luciano Marana, the Chief of the | 
Lombard Volunteers, whom he served as adjutant 
and secretary, gave him the means of viewing, in | 
their true light, the perplexing changes of events | 
‘n which he and his comrades were so lamentably | 
entangled and ruined. He relates what he has | 
seen atid What he has felt, without pretending to 
draw up a complete history; and though resolved 
ty eschew all expressions of personal animosity, it 
is but natural, in an account of facts, that he should 
expose numbers of those persons who, by their 
bad manayement of public affairs, contributed to 
the general ruin. He feels that this course must 
expose him to the enmity of those whose actions 
are least fit to bear exposure. 

“Many of the Lombards,” says he, “ will accuse 
me of showing little love to my compatriots, and 
aneediess degree of harshness in unveiling some 
of those wounds which, in the opinion of many, it 
might be better for a charitable hand to conceal. 
But I am of opinion that we Italians have been 
in the habit of flattering each other too much, and 
that it is but a senseless and hurtful delicacy which 
would seek to palliate the causes of our defeat. On 
the other hand, supported in mecting these re- 
proaches by the object I have ia view, I find that 
my past condnet and present misfortunes will 
prove that I yield to none in real devotion to our 
unhappy country.” 

We have thought it necessary to say thus much 
of Signor Dandolo’s character, for we are aware 
that the public has long since been deeply and 
justly disgusted with Italian affairs and the writers 
thereon. Turning now to the details of his 
military adventures, we propose to follow him 
through two years of strife and suffering from 
the revolution of Milan to the downfall of 
Rome. 

Few of our readers will have forgotten the 
memorable time when every mail brought the 
hews of a fresh popular outbreak, and of the defeat 
of forces which up to that season had not only 
defied, Lut also provoked, the fury of an insulted 
populace. Among other insurrections was that 
of Lombardy, and foremost in the Lombard move- 
ment stood Milan. ‘That city had for many 
months given sufficient indications of the coming 
storm; but the warnings were neglected by the 
Austrian authorities, or rather they served to in- 
crease their severities. ‘The most vexatious oppo- 





sition was then brought to bear upon vexatious 
tyranny ; military brutality was met by reckless 
daring ; and silent and uncompromising hostilities 
Were carried on between the Austrian garrison 


and the Milanese, when, on the 18th of March, 
1848, the secret preparations of the citizens were 
completed and an open attack was made upon 

€ regiments which lorded it over the capital of 





Lombardy. That day saw the first battle of the 
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Lombard Volunteers. Its description must be 
given in Signor Dandolo’s own words :— 

‘Milan presented at that time a scene better to 
be imagined than described. Those glowing 
countenances, those strange, rusty arms, those 
furious shouts, began at a distance, and gathering 
strength from a thousand discordant tones, until 
they swelled into one tremendous roar, more like 
the bellowing of a tempest-tossed ocean than the 
sound of human voices; that disordered and flne- 
tuating movement of the living mass; the hurried 
strokes of the tocsin; the countless handkerchiefs 
fluttering from the balconies thronged with females 
flinging down cockades, which, tossed about in the 
air, were caught and struggled for by hundreds of 
upheld arms; above all, the mighty spirit of a 
people bestirring itself after thirty years of servi- 
tude, and seizing its weapons to sweep before it 
its oppressors—all contributed to light up a super- 
human enthusiasm in our minds. ‘The crowd 
drew on to the Palazzo del Governo. In an 
instant the sentinels were despatched, and the 
mob rushed headlong in, breathing revenge. 
Everything was in a moment upset; the most 
remote chambers were ransacked, official papers 
and documents scattered to the winds, the fur- 
niture and the windows destroyed. ‘The torrent 
had burst its bounds and rushed irresistibly on- 
ward. It is impossible to follow the events of 
those days, with their perils, their struggles and 
victories. Without resting for a moment, constantly 
hurrying through the streets, over the roofs of the 
houses, through the windows, amidst the smoke 
of fire-arms, the shouts of the combatants, the 
ringing of the tocsin, and the increasing ardour of 
the battle, without having any voice left to shout 
with, begging a morsel of bread now in one house, 
now in another—those few who fought in earnest 
day after day and watched sleeplessly by night in 
the disputed streets, lost all idea of time or of the 
succession of events.” 

Among these few was Manara, Signor Dandolo’s 
chief and friend, a handsome and highbred youth, 
whom the necessities of the time transformea into 
a warrior. It was he who, on the last day of 
the street-fight, attacked and carried the Porta 
Tosa, when the grapeshot swept the way, and 
the musket-firing was kept up on both sides une 
remittingly, and the houses near the gate were in 
flames. 

In the face of this danger Manara darted for- 
ward singly, with the tricoloured banner in his 
hand, and, followed by some of his friends, he 
hurried on, amidst a shower of bulleta, to a small 
house close to the gate. He forced the door, 
rushed in with his followers, dislodged the enemy 
and set fire to the gate, through which the crowds 
of the insurgent peasantry rushed into the city. 
The occupation of the Porta Tosa decided the 
day ; and, in the night of the 22nd to the 23rd of 
March, the Austrian garrison evacuated Milan, 
after burning their dead and treating their pri- 
soners with the most revolting cruelty. As the 
troops left the town, a Croat soldier waa seen 
carrying an infant on the point of his bayonet. 
The hands and ears of females were found in the 
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prisons of the barracks. Twelve captive Milanese | was heard. ‘The sounds of the tocsin ealled the 
were burnt alive at the Porta Tosa; nineteen were | soldiers to arms, who, breaking off in an instant 
buried in a heap of quick-lime near the citadel. | their bacchanalian songs, seized their guns, ang 
The track of the retreating Austrians was marked | running breathlessly through the village, trieq rd 


by bodies shockingly mutilated, and a boy was 
found nailed to a doorway. 

It was in the midst of the frantic joy and in- 
effable hatred which followed this first victory 
that the corps of Lombard Volunteers was formed, 
for the purpose of hunting down the defeated 
Austrians and sweeping them from the soil of 
Italy. None but an armed mob of 1548 could 
conceive so extravagant an idea; for the army that 
was to be hunted dewn, expelled, or annihilated 
by a handful of young and inexperienced volun- 
teers, who were, moreover, ill-armed and poorly 
clad, consisted of at least 50,000 well-trained men, 
strengthened by the advantages of superior natural 
positions and impregnable fortresses. Add _ to 
this the experience of the generals and the rigor- 
ous discipline which has always been enforced in 
the Austrian army, and it is easy to conceive that 
the boldness of the Milanese Volunteers savoured 
quite as much of their ignorance as of their 
devotion. Any misgivings that might have been 
entertained by individuals were drowned by 
Mazzini and his party, who declaimed about the 
wars of the people, who “ needed only to lay hold 
of their brooms to sweep out the Austrians,” and 
who, by such-like gasconades, and the suspicions 
they excited against the King of Sardinia and his 
army, prevented the junction and co-operation of 
the Lombard and Piedmontese forces. 

The legion, then, or, to adopt the pompous 
slang of the day, the Army of the Alps, was 
formed, and took the field the day after the retreat 
of the Austrians. It consisted of 120 armed men, 
all of them fully convinced that they set out, at most, 
for a fortnight’s campaign. On its march, this 
little band was joined by 1200 men from the 
Tessino and the district of Como, as well as by a 
band of Genoese volunteers. All these corps 
were, to adopt Signor Dandolo’s emphatic ex- 
pression, “ composed of the flower and the dregs 
of society.” They followed the retreating Austrians 
to Triviglio and Crema. In this latter town 
differences arose between the leaders of the various 
bands; and Manara’s corps, then mustering 300, 
separating from the rest, marched to Brescia, 
Rezzato, and Salo, which latter place was occupied 
by 2,500 Austrians, who made a disorderly retreat 
at the approach of the Lombards. Nor did their 
successes end here. So panic-struck were the 
Austrian troops for a time, that nothing could 
induce them to stand the assault of the Italians; 
and a reconnoitring party of Manara’s corps suc- 
ceeded in capturing a powder-magazine at Lazise. 
Shortly afterwards, and while the powder-barrels 
were being removed to Salo, the Volunteers suf- 
fered the first of those terrible reverses to which 
their want of discipline and their ignorance ex- 
posed them. The Austrian garrison of Verona 
despatched a reconnoitring party of two regiments 
and a battery against a detachment of Lombards 
at Castelnuovo. The surprise was complete. 

“At two o'clock in the afternoon a ery of terror 








collect themselves to meet the attack. Vain was 
the endeavour. The village was surrounded; the 
cannon-balls had begun to fall on the ruined houses 
the fire of musketry was close at hand and wel] 
sustained. Nevertheless, the Volunteers did not 
lose courage; from the houses, from the frajj 
barricades, from among the vineyards, they com. 
menced in Cisorder a defence as obstinate as it wag 
useless, and which lasted for upwards of two hours, 
The unequal struggle was fierce and bloody. The 
Pole Arthur Golukowski distinguished himself by 
his admirable sangfroid ; wherever the danger was 
greatest he was to be seen, with a tranquil, half. 
disdainful mien, coolly taking aim, and then watch. 
ing through his eye-glass the effect of his shot, 
which seldom or never failed in reaching its object, 
The barricades being demolished, the enemy's 
soldiers rushed pell-mell through the ruined 
streets. ‘l’o their shame be it spoken, the greater 
part of them were I[talians! Our sixty prisoners, 
which, with the usual absence of forethought, had 
been united to our legion, after having discharged 
their muskets upon us, rejoined their old comrades, 
Every house was sacked; the Austrians rushed 
upon us, broke in everywhere, drunk with wine 
and rage. In vain was the most desperate resist- 
ance to arrest the course of the exterminating 
torrent ; in vain did the agonising peals of the toesin 
call for help from afar; in vain did the flames 
from the ruined edifices rise to heaven. Compelled 
to fly from the flames, manv fell into the hands of 
the enemy, who spared none. Soldiers, inhabitants, 
women, children, all were massacred ; blood was 
spilt even upon the altar, where a crowd of women, 
who had fled for refuge to the sanctuary, were 
destroyed. It would be too horrible to relate the 
acts of ferocity and impiety with which this horde 
of Croat and renegade Italians desecrated the 
temple of God: worse deeds could not have been 
committed in past times by Attila and his barbar- 
rians from the wilds of Tartary. By degrees the 
fire spread, the whole village was in a blaze; the 
enemy added fuel to the flames, and exultingly con- 
tinued their work of destruction in the midst of 
the frightful spectacle. The Volunteers who es 
caped the slaughter formed a small band and fled 
towards Lazise.” 

A short time after the disaster of Castelnuovo, 
the Manaracorps of Lombard Volunteers received 
orders to march into the Tyrol and to spread the 
insurrection in the Italian part of that province. 
The very aspect of the troop, however, made It 
singularly unfit for the purpose of a political pro- 
paganda. ‘Three weeks campaigning had told 
upon the soft frames of the Lombard youths. 
Drenched by the rains of the season, dressed 1 
coats of every hue and colour, from the fantastic 
velvet doublet down to the staid evening suit, and 
bedizened with cockades, ribbons, stars, and 
banners, the columns of the Volunteers presen 
themselves as objects, if not of scorn, at least 
pity, to the T'yrolese peasantry ; and though seve 
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villages were occupied by them, the expedition! spring forward with his drawn sword, shouting a 


was as . ° . 
only result was, that it decided the fate of the in- 


gurrection s0 faras the Tyrol was concerned. The | 


yoid of success as it Was premature, and its | 
on behind him; while others, as if petrified by a 


popular hymn. <A few courageous fellows pressed 


panic-dread, stood riveted to the spot, expecting to 


corps fell back upon Brescia, where it was dis-| be instantly surrounded and cut to pieces. In a 
banded, and where it ought to have been re-organ-} few minutes the French had overthrown every 
‘sed. But the measures to that effect were so! obstacle, and had advanced as far as the log bare 


ine . ; 
dereliction of duty, on the part of those who were 


most interested in turning the gallantry and 
sincerity of the young Milanese to good account, 
that the corps, after a delay of several weeks, again 
took the field in very much the same condition in 
which they retired fromthe contest. In this, their 
second attempt at a campaign, the Lombard 
Volunteers were engaged in guarding the passes 
of Monte Suelo. ‘This service broke them to 
patience, perseverance, and discipline. ‘They were 
stationed on the summits of the mountains which 
form the bulwark of Italy, exposed to the cold and 
to hurricanes. Without relief, destitute of clothing, 
they remained for several weeks intercepting the 


communications between Vestone and Bergamasca, | 
|played, during the various attacks which the 


| French troops made upon the fortifications. Mon- 


ever ready to do battle against a vigilant and astute 
enemy, Whose superior knowledge of the art of war 
they had by this time learned to appreciate. 
About the end of July they were recalled from 
this dangerous post, only to witness the downfall 
of their country. ‘he battles and the defeats of the 
Piedmontese army at Rivoli, Villa Franca, Sorna 
Campagna and Custozza decided the fate of Italy, 
and the Volunteers sought a refuge in Piedmont. 

It would be useless to follow them through 
the hopes of their exile and the distressing events 
of the second Piedmontese campaign. Suffice 
it to say that, in the interval between the 
first and second campaign, the Volunteer Corps 
was at length effectually organised and trained ; 
that they fought at La Cava and Gravellone; 
and that, after the speedy and disastrous ter- 
mination of the war, they were allowed to 
proceed to Rome and to assist the citizens and 
Garibaldi in the defence of that city. And most 
uobly did they perform the duty which they thus 
undertook. ‘They accompanied Garibaldi in his 
razzia against the Neapolitan army; they fought 
on the bastions and in the streets of Rome to that 
last dreadful day on which the French forced their 
Way into the town. Previous to that attack, the 
lombardment continued incessantly throughout 
the night of the 29th of June, and from time to 
tme there were discharges of musketry at the 
outposts. We continue the narrative of that 
Memorable assault in Signor Dandolo’s own words: 

“Attwo in the morning, the enemy broke in 
Upon our line, and, favoured by the darkness of the 


uight and the inefficiency of the guard at several | 


of the outposts, forced their way to the different 
breaches in the city wall. Roused by the frightful 
uproar of this unexpected assault, in the twinkling 
‘fan eye we were all on our feet ; the cry of alarm 
Was Ziven, and the drums beat to arms. The night 
"as pitch dark, the sky being still stormy ; whilst 
the discharges of musketry, mingled with the 
thoats of the approaching enemy, increased the 
s*teral confusion and dismay. I saw Garibaldi 





ffectual, there was so much jobbing, ill-will, and | 











ricade at the gate near VillaSpada. At this sight, 
our corps, regaining courage, opened their fire ; 
the barricade was alternately lost and regained, 
amidst shouts, blows, the roar of cannon, the 
bursting of bombs, and the crashing of roofs and 
sheds, the air itself being filled with such a deafen- 
ing uproar as can scarcely be conceived by the 
wildest imagination. Morisini’s post was one of 
the first to be surrounded.” 

The best and noblest of the poor exiles fell in 
the defence of a revolutionary government which 
had no claim to their sympathies, except its 
nationality. 

Signor Dandolo’s account of that time abounds 
with instances of the most zealous and all but 
desponding bravery which the Volunteers dis- 


frieri, a youth of eighteen, had his hand broken by 
a blow froma bayonet. After a few minutes he 
reappeared in the ranks “to make up the number,” 
as he said, In the next attack he made up the 
number among the foremost, and fell, shot through 
the head. Lieutenant Bronzetti carried off the 
body of his orderly from the very outposts of the 
French; and Della Longa, a Milanese private, fell 
dead in the attempt to rescue his wounded cor- 
poral. Captain Wern, a Pole, leaped on the top of 
a barricade, and thus became a mark for a shower 
of balls. He remained in that position, displaying 
the cross of the Legion of Honour which he wore, 
and which had been bestowed upon him in the 
African campaign, challenging his adversaries to 
hit that decoration ; until, seriously wounded, he 
was dragged away by his companions. Captain 
Rozas of Creneva, whose ec Mipany protected a 
sortie from the walls, stood erect on the parapet 
firing his carbine. His hat was shot off. Ile stuod 
unmoved. At length a bullet entered his eye and 
stretched him lifeless on the ground. Induni, an 
artist, received five-and-twenty bayonet-wounds,. 
and what is more marvellous, he recovered. Mori- 
sil, Signor Dandolo's friend, was slaughtered by 
a party of Frenchmen, who attacked him when 
wounded. This happened during the last assault 
on the 30th of June. His brother, Enrico Dandolo, 
had, on another occasion, fallen a victim to French 
perfidy. Manara, his chief, was killed at his side 
in the course of the last fatal day ; and he himself, 
with two wounds, and mourning the loss of a bro- 
ther, of his friend and his country, fled from 


_ltome, a fugitive and a wanderer on the face of the 


earth. 

Having thus followed the author through a his- 
tory, the salient point of which alone our space 
permitted us faintly to indicate, we have another 
duty to perform, and one which is equally painful. 
The facts having beer given, we must dwell on 
the lesson they convey, that lesson is, that no 
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amount of devotion on the part of the Toors of a, 
popular movement can avail, if the men who) 
direct their action are unstable in their purposes, | 
divided in their councils, and occupied with ulte- 
rior speculations rather than with the neces- 
sities and dangers of the season. ‘The extra-| 
vagance, the folly, the crimes, the wretched issue 
of the revolutions in Germany, in Hungary, 
and in Italy, may all be traced to this one arch 
cause. While the Germans raved about the unity | 
of their country, that very discussion divided them 
into a number of factions, and left them weak 
and defenceless against the concentrated power | 
of dynastic encroachments. While they wrangled | 
about their fundamental laws, they fell into the, 
snare and were again reduced to one law, viz., the | 
sovereign will of the prince. ‘The Hungarian | 
nation discussed the form of its future government 
at the very time that the Russians were marching | 
in through Gallicia. With the combined armies of | 
Russia and Austria pressing down upon them, | 
their chiefs quarrelled about the share of influence | 
and power which at some future period might be | 
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tinental countries, join the national movements of 
1848 merely to misdirect, to inflame, and to sacrj. 
fice the favour of the moment and the aspirations 
of the time to the pedantic schemes and Wretched 
grudges which perplex and mislead the coterjeg 
of exiles. We have seen them identifying the 
names of national independence and self-goverp. 
ment with spoliation and murder, thus paving 
the way to that effectual and uncompromising 
reaction of despotic power which at this moment 
extends its strong hand over almost every cop. 
tinental country. As we loathe that power, go 
do we set our face against those who (most up. 
wittingly, perhaps, and most unwillingly) helped 
to restore it—who sacrificed their country to ay 
idea, reality to a shadow, the blessing of liberty 
to a name. Could our voice reach those false 


| prophets of freedom, we would exhort them, 


while they curse the atrocities now committing 
by the party in power at Naples, Rome, Milan, 
Pesth, Vienna, Munich, and Berlin, to lament 
their own errors, which raised that party to 
power. We would implore them, not only to 


claimed by each ; and Georgey betrayed his country | hope for another season of European revolutions, 


and lis friends from very faintness of heart, and 
from his hopelessness of his ever becoming their 
tyrant. And in Italy the union and co-operation | 
of the Lombard and Piedmontese forces was pre- 
vented by a party of non-combatant theorists, who 
in the struggle of Italy against Austria distin- 
guished between a “war of the people” and a 
“royal war.” Results like those described by 
Signor Dandolo must of course spring from that 
fatal estrangement in which the leaders give the 
word instead of receiving it from the people, from 
that fanaticism which prefers the ruin and disgrace 
of a country to its salvation by any but a_prede- 
termined formula, and from that conceit which 
identifies the fortune of a warrior with the fates 
and petty successes of individual egotism. Men, 
the natives of an oppressed country, who would 
turn acrisis in its fate to account in advancing 
their own interests or those of a pet idea—such 
men are a curse to the cause they pretend to 
espouse. ‘These are harsh words; they are sug- 
gested by a harsh reality. We have seen not a 
few of the men who for years were the self-ordained 
priests of the nationality and independence of con- 


but to prepare for it also. 
make use of this respite, not to inculcate the lessons 
of insurrection (for so great are the crimes of the 
dynasties that the hour of insurrection will come 
of its own accord, and soon), but to study that 
mode and action, and to imbibe that spirit of free- 
dom, gentleness, and toleration which, by its 
gradual and progressive development, rescued 
this country from ecclesiastical and secular tyranny, 
at least quite as oppressive as that which at this 
moment bears down upon the nations of the Conti- 
nent; to turn to France, and learn that there may 
be Republics without freedom, and to learn from 
England that national power and free independence 
of individuals can flourish under royalty and 
amidst the feudal traditions of a peerage; and 
may they, when the nations again muster in 
arms to vindicate their own rights and _ those of 
humanity, return to the task they abandoned with — 
chastened and humbled hearts, prepared to work 
out the salvation of their country even at the price 
of their prejudices, but trembling lest they should ' 
again prove the most dangerous foes to that 
salvation. 


We would ask them to - 
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Tury shall build houses, and inhabit them: they shall plant vineyards, and eat the fruit of them. They shall not build, and 


another inhabit: they shall not plant, and another eat. 

We have it on the authority of Benjamin Franklin, 
in his pleasant essay on “The Art of Procuring 
Pleasant Dreams,” that it is somewhere “ recorded 


of Methusalem, who, being the longest liver, may | 


be supposed to have best preserved his health, that 
he slept always in the open air; for when he had 
lived five hundred years, an angel said to him, 
‘Arise, Methusalem, and build thee a house; for 
thou shalt live yet five hundred years longer.’ 
But Methusalem answered and said, ‘If I am to 
live but five hundred years longer, it is not worth 
while to build me a house; I will sleep in the air 
as I have been used to do,’” 

There is something that grates harsh to the 
English ear in an answer like this ; and assuredly, 
if the gentleman in question had received such in 
reply to the query put to him by “ D 53,” on his 
finding him asleep in a ditch, he would in due 
course have been committed to gaol for three ca- 
Jendar months with hard labour, to teach, in the 
first place, the comfort of a roof, and, in the second, 
the utility of labour to produce comfort. 

It has long been a matter of inquiry why, in a 


commercial country like this, where the value of 


money i3 assumed to be well understood, more 
particularly by the industrial classes, where each 
hard-working man (and among us who is not a 
hard-working man ?) is striving either to make or 


maintain a position, that the only thing a man 





hires is his house. Everything else that he requires. 
whether fur permanent use or present enjoyment, | 


he purchases, because it is cheaper for him to 
acquire the beneficial use in that form than by 
hiring it; but the house that he oceupies, the 
home that covers him, the place where he has set 
up the staff of his rest, that he hires; in that 
he is content to be a mere sojourner, having no 
interest in the soil, none in the chambers where 
he has passed or hopes to pass many of the hap- 
plest hours of his lite, liable either at the end of a 


ther for beauty or convenience, every tree that he 
plants, and every fixture that, arising from the im- 
provements in manufactures and domestic articles 
of utility, he finds it necessary to add to his house- 
hold arrangements—all these are, when he ceases 
to be tenant, left for the benefit of people in whom 
he has no interest, and to whom he has been paying 
heavy interest. It is indeed sie vos non vob: 

To these causes may, in part at least, be traced 
without doubt the reason why our dingy mansions 
of brick remain so dingy ; why, while art is uniting 
With manufacture to improve and em)ellish our 
dwellings, to increase our enjoyments by bringing 
continually before the eye at once what is useful 
and beautiful, while all sorts of economical con- 
trivances are being invented to give the largest 
amount of utility with the smallest amount of cost, 
all these things are limited to the few. The old 
and clumsy arrangements remain; we are content 
to catch colds trom ill-fitting doors and windows, 
to bear the horrors of bad dvainage, to hear the 
complaints of the scolding cook on account of the 
antiquated and all but useless “ kitchen-ranye "—in 
fine, to put up with a large amount of inconve- 
nience in preference to laying out money on ano- 
ther man’s house. 

But it may be said these are matters without a 
remedy. A man in business, trade, or profession, 
cannot afford to lay out a considerable sum of money 
in purchasing property. ‘The professional man has it 
not to lay out, the trader can use it more profitably ; 
that is to say, it is better to pay usurious interest 
fur the use of another’s money than to become the 
owner of property, since our author shows us how 
the non-capitalist can, without risk to himself or his 
family, and by the mere exercise of ordinary 
prudence, become at once a proprietor. Before, 
however, we turn to him for an explanation, 
another question forces itself upon us. How many 


18, 


aman, with a small but increasing business, who 


specified period or at the caprice of a landlord to) 
-and yet considers how hopeless it is to save a 


be turned out—to have, as Lord Byron phrased it, 
his household gods shivered about him. But in 
addition to the mere matter of feeling, there is a 


monetary view of this question that renders it still | 
from its very hopelessness, or, if he does make the 


ldure strange how this house-hiring habit has ob- 
lained and maintained its popularity. The ordinary 
rent of a house is calculated at from six to ten per 
cent. of its value, according to its position and utility 
for occupation ; that is to say, that the occupier, 
iu order to inhabit his house, uses another man’s 
capital, and is content to pay him an immense rate 
of interest for it; and while he thus occupies pro- 
perty not his own, every sixpence that he lays out 
Upon it, every little alteration that he makes, whe- 


—_— 


| 








feels the necessity of providing for his family 


few shillings a month, how difficult to find in- 
vestments for such sums, how pitiful the amount 
when saved, makes no attempt to effect the saving 


saving, he puts it into burial-clubs or other 
societies, which, however meritorious in them- 
selves, yet deprive him of all enjoyment of his 
savings during his life. It was to meet the re- 
quirements above adverted to that the benefit 
building-societies were invented. 

It is by means of the benefit-building society, 
says Mr. Scratchley, that persons who are not 
possessed of capital, and who merely receive their 








* Industrial Investment and Emigration, being a Treatise on Benefit Building Societies, and on the General Principles of Associations 


Land-investment and Colonisation, with an Appendix on Compound Interest, Tontines, and Life-assurance. 
-A., Actuary to the Western Life Assurance Society. Second edition, enlarged. London: John W. Parker, 


wy Arthur Scrateliley 
est Stranu, 1851 


Freeliold Assurance, and the Farmers’ Estate Society of Ireland. By William Bridges. London: T. Saunders. 1850. 
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incomes periodically, can ever become possessors of 
a house; and this they are enabled to do only 
from the practical fact that the annual repayments 
required by a society upon a loan do not much 
exceed the rent of a house which could be pur- 
chased with the sum borrowed; so that a man 
living ten or fourteen years in a house, instead of 
paying his rent to his landlord and thus losing so 
much money for ever, pays it with a small addition 
to a benefit building-society for a limited number 
of years. In consideration of his consent to this 
arrangement, the society advances him at once the 
money requisite for the purchase of the property, 
which thus, in the stipulated time, when the loan 
has been repaid with interest, becomes entirely his 
own, the money advanced being in the meantime 
secured by a suitable mortgage. And he then 
descriles the principle on which these societies are 
formed. 

A benefit building-society, when properly constituted, 
is a species of joint-stock association, the members of which 
subscribe periodically, and in proportion to the number of 
shares they hold, different sums into one common fund, 
which thus becomes large enough to be advantageously 
employed by being let out at interest to such of the 
members as desire advances; and the interest, as soon as 
it 1s received, making fresh capital, is lent out again and 
again, so as to be continually reproductive. Large sums 
may be raised in this manner; for, to take an example, if 
1000 shares were subscribed for at ten shillings per share, 
the amount in one year would be 6000/. which, month by 
mouth as received, might be advanced to any members who 
should wish to become borrowers. Payments of borrowers 
are so calculated as to enable them to repay by equal 
monthly or less frequent instalments, within a specified 
period, the principal of the sum borrowed and whatever 
interest may be due upon it throughout the duration of the 
loan. The other members who have not borrowed and who 
are generally called investors, receive at the end of a given 
number of years a Jarge sum which is equivalent to the 
amount of their subscriptions, with compound interest ac - 
cumulated upon them. 

The idea of a society upon this principle, correctly 
formed, and afterwards properly managed, is of the most 
admirable kind. - 

For, on the one hand, it holds out inducements to in- 
dustrious individuals to put by periodically from their 
incomes small or large sums, which are invested for them 
by the society, and, at the end of a certain time, are repaid 
to them in the shape of a large accumulation, without 
their having themselves the trouble of seeking for suitable 
investments; while, on the other hand, the money sub- 
scribed being advanced to some of the members, enables 
them to purchase houses, or similar property, and to repay 
the loan by small periodical instalments extended over a 
number of years.—Scratchley, Introduction, pp. 2, 3. 


The utility of these societies was found so great 
that a vast number of them wasat onceinstituted, and 
a large amount of capital is now invested in them. 
But, as is the case with all matters of this nature, 
some schemes have been instituted by either 
ignorant or designing persons that are not only 
fraudulent in themselves, but tend to throw dis- 
credit upon the system; and many gentlemen 
have been innocently drawn into these schemes, 
either as directors or trustees, who, in all proba- 
bility, are still ignorant that they are connected 
with any other than fair and upright societies. 
Our author boldly and ably exposes these schemes 
He shows what ought to be the basis and manage- 
ment of a society on this principle, properly insti- 
tuted and conducted, and explains all matters con- 
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‘nected with them so lucidly, that we cannot do 
better than recommend his work to our readers 
who are interested in the subject. 

The second part of Mr. Scratchley’s work eop. 
tains a plan for promoting emigration by means 
of societies constituted on the principle of beneft 
societies. The subject is one of great and genera] 
interest, and any hints or suggestions that tend to 
aid the emigrant in his hard struggle for exist. 
ence, or to show in what manner the Political 
economist desirous to promote emigration can best 
do so, are most valuable. Mr. Scratchley’s play 
appears to us new and worthy of attention; we 
therefore let him speak in his own words. 

Three principles are uniformly held in view by 
the author in his treatment of the colonisation 
question, and their combination insisted upon as 
the grand requisite towards a successful develop. 
ment of the territorial riches of the empire :~ 


The first is the basis of the plan of freehold life. 
assurance, which, at last, is attracting so much attention, 
and was advocated by its originator, Mr. William Bridges, as 
far back as 1842,* in a very able exposition of his views, now 
out of print, upon the subject of colonisation. The secend 
principle is involved in the well-known system, supported 
by Mr. Wakefield, of fostering and raising the status of 
emigrants by transferring colonial land to a superior class 
uf persons—not gratis, as heretofore, but on payment ofa 
moderate purchase-money—and in applying the proceeds 
to providing the colonies with healthy labourers, des- 
patched, to a certain degree, at the nationalexpense. The 
third is as yet untried, and we accept the responsibility of 
the recommendation. It consists in the establishment of 
benefit emigration and colonisation svcieties, which, by 
the instrumentality of the co-operative association of the 
industrious classes, can be made to supply that whieh is 
most essential, and yet wanting, in the first two principles 
—viz., to create the necessary funds to enable emigrants, 
entirely through their own efforts, to become purchasers 
of land and other colonial requisites.—Scratchley, pp. 
199, 200. 

In further elucidation of the first of these prin- 
ciples, Mr. Scratchley observes :— 

The nature of a freehold life-assurance company may 
be easily and concisely explained. Suitable tracts of 
country being purchased from the existing proprietors, 
would, undess already in the desired state, be drained, fenced, 
and otherwise adapted for immediately profitable cultiva- 
tion, at the expense of the company, and, so improved, 
be divided into small allotments, furnished with the requi- 
site buildings, &c. These allotments would then be dis- 
posed of by conveying the fee-simple thereof to chosen 
persons (who could at once enter upon and profitably cul- 
tivate the same), subject to a terminable rent-charge, & 
part of which would consist of the interest of the capital 
expended, and would be, in point of fact, a rent like tbat 
which, in the usual relation of landlord and tenant, is paid 
for the hire of land; while the remainder would consist of 
the premiams which would be paid by the allottees, on the 
ordinary principles of life-assurance, in order to secure for 
each the payment at his death of a sum equal to the esti 
mated value of his particular allotment. Ou the death of 
one of these original allottees, the sum assured would not 
be paid to his devisees, or representatives, but, in liea 
thereof, they would become the possessors of an unil- 
cumbered freehold estate. The payment of the annual 
rent-charge to the company, during the life of the first 
occupier, would be secured by a mortgage on the property- 
—P. 200. 


Again: 


The true art of colonisation consists, therefore, not in 





* “Freehold Assurance ; or, The Extension of the Principle ot 
Life Assurance to Tenancy and Colonisation.” By \ 
Bridges. 1842. 
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reation of over-grown farms in the hands of a few 
ts, with hired labourers, whose condition is not 


the ¢ 

italis ; - 
much better than it would have been in England, but in 
the affording of facilities to the emigration and subsequent 


gell-doing of the medium class of persons, who are, even 


at home, by dint of industry and prudence, accompanied 
with the possession of energy and forethought, and no 
inconsiderable share of information, able to live on and 
effect small savings, and who, naturally enough, would be 
ad to emigrate to a new cuuntry, where their lot would 
be somewhat less arduous. The object of a parental 
Government should be, not to get rid of the ignorant and 
poor, who, fur that very reason, are not fit to become the 
pasis of a new colony, of which they would be in pre- 
nderance of number, but to supply the younger country 
with individuals possessing those qualities of intelligence 
gnd moral character which are even more required from 
them abroad than at home. Let this be done, and the 
sure from above of over-population being removed, 
even the worst class of those who remain would speedily 
rise to the level, and improve both in nature and worldly 
condition. 

For this purpose, no legislative facilities have, as yet, 
ever been accorded, or even contemplated; and it is left 
to the union of private enterprise and capital to supply 
those means for systematic emigration and colonisation 
which are daily more and more felt to be required. 
is the object of a freehold life-assurance company and a 
system of benefit emigration societies, of which details 
are given further on. 

By the aid of a company at home, the emigrant of the 
superior class we have alluded to could obtain a loan from 
the time of his emigration of sufficient additional capital 
to give scope to his exertions and energy; and he would 
probably in a few years be able to repay the money with 
liberal interest, suitable to the risk incurred by the lenders 
and the advantage derived by himself. The money would 
(as in the former instences uf the application of freehold 
assurance) be lent upon the security of the land, with the 
deposit of a policy of insurance on the life of the emigrant, 
or it might be found expedient in some instances to take 
persona] security —Pp. 213—1L5. 

The benefit of such an application of the associa- 
tive principle to the heroic work of colonisation, 
especially as regards the interests of the humbler 
emigrant, is thus further elucidated, in a quotation 
from the original publication on the subject by Mr. 
Bridges, now out of print. 


The advantages of such a system to the emigrant hardly 
require to be pointed out; from a situation of penury and 
dependance in this country, he is removed to one of com- 
fort and respectability in the colonies. While the rent- 
charge is unredeemed, he is in the same situation as a 
farmer in this country, having also the great additional ad- 
Vantage, that he cannot be turned out of his farm so long 
as he pays thatrent; and that at whatever time he may die, 
he transmits to his heirs a valuable inheritance, free from 
all future pecuniary burden. He may also redeem his 
land during his lifetime, by paying up the sum due; and, 
considering the rapid accumulation of wealth in colonial 
countries, in the hands of the frugal and industrious, 

18 no delusion in supposing that, in the course of a 
few years, the emigrant may raise himself to the position 
of afree owner of an unburdened estate, under his own 
cultivation, The happy prospects thus opened up to men 
svuggling in this country with undue competition, and 
unable, with the aid of mechanical skill and industrious 
perseverance, to earn a just reward for their exertions, “a 
fair day's wages for a fair day's work,” it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon. 

On the other hand, the same system, with nothing more 

an the preliminary advance of capital, might be carried 
® tothe same extent every year; for it is obvious that, so 
on as the third year of the emigrants’ settlement had com- 

» the annual returas would immediately show, either 
the system was likely to do well or to prove a failure. 
rents were punctually paid on the average, capitalists 

2 have no hesitation in advancing money on such 
“eurity, to be applied in the same way. It is in the outset 
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of such a scheme that all the risk lies. When once fairly 
organised, it acquires a self-supporting power which insures 
success. It is obvious that the base upon which it rests, 
landed security, is the most solid foundation of credit, 
when the land is cultivated and productive; and that it 
must become productive in a few years, under the vigorous 
exertions of men working for themselves, for their wives 
and families, who have so noble a reward for their labours 
always before them, cannot be disputed.* 


As respects the legislative facilities adverted to 
in the former of the preceding extracts, we believe 
that Mr. Scratchley somewhat dissents from the 
conclusions supposed to be arrived at by some 
members of the House of Commons’ Select Com- 
mittee on the savings of the middle and indus- 
trial classes, and considers that, instead of attempt- 


LANDS AND HOUSES. 





This 


ing to naturalise in England the continental 


| ‘ . , - - 9 . . . . 
Societé en Commandité, in which an unlimited 


responsibility is assigned to the administrators of a 
company, while the body of shareholders, like those 
of a company constituted under a special Act of 
-arliament or charter, are liable only to the amount 
of their shares, it would be sufficient simply to 
extend and admit to benefit societies the right 
of mortgaging their credit in a specified ratio to 
their nominal subscriptions—say, to anticipating 
_ the periodic payments of one or two years; leaving 
| to the lender to judge of the security by an exa- 

and inspection of the list of subscribers. 





' Mhination 
| At present, the subscribers have the great advan- 
| tage over companies established, either under the 
provisions of special Acts, or of the General Joint- 
' Stock Companies’ Act, that not only are they not 
liable individually, either, as in the one case, to the 
amount of their nominal shares, or, as in the other, 
| to that of their whole means, but their liability, or 
rather their chance of loss, is circumscribed by 
their actual payments. ‘Thus an extreme, the 
opposite of the unrestricted liability of a joint- 
stock company, is presented by an_ industrial 
benefit society, inasmuch as they are crippled in 
their exertions in an equal ratio with the diminu- 
tion of their responsibility, and are precluded from 
raising capital from external sources, at the outset, 
for any large operation, although, being of the 
nature of investing and not of speculating en- 
terprises, they might, under due restrictions, be 
permitted to do so with equal safety and advantage, 
Into this subject we shall not further proceed at 
present. No doubt Mr. Slaney’s present Partner 
ship Committee must have had the benefit of the 
evidence of our principal actuaries and practical 
men on the subject, though we do not find any 
record in their report of the evidence or opinions 
of such men as Finlaison, Sylvester, Neison, De 
Morgan, or the author under review. 

The work concludes with an exposition of what 
Mr. Scratchley designates “the principle of benefit 
emigration association as the basis of an extensive 
application of the systems advocated by Mr. Bridges 
and Mr. Wakefield.” 

This portion of the book, whilst the most prac- 
tically useful and important, cannot be properly 
analysed except in extenso, and would require to 
be considered in connexion with the rules, tables, 
and details involved in the formation of the 











* Bridges on Freehold Assurance. 
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societies recommended, which are embraced in| spects the first portion of the subject dis. 
the chapters devoted to this branch of the subject.) cussed, as the grammar of the system, whi}, 
The salient feature of the scheme is the cablich. as regards the general treatment of the colo. 
ment of a central agency, by way of “ super-| nisation question, a distinguished modern histo. 
association,” acting for and holding the zgis of its| rian and philosopher® has, we are informeg 
larger responsibility over numerous branch benefit) referred to it as a fSountain-head of colonial 
emigration and colonisation societies, creating their} economy :-— 


capital by small periodic instalments, on the plan In conclusion, we would impress upon our readers thy 
of the investing members of a benefit building-! ihe establishment of such associations and companies o 
society. While we are unwilling to enter upon) are considered in this treatise can only lead to satisfactory 


the detail of the emigration societies to be formed | results, and avoid reacting, by failure, as a check upon thy 
continuous energy and forethought of the industrioys 


upon the model of these improved building oat classes, through the menegere constantly bearing in arn 
cleties, we may observe that the vast importance | that even when the broad principles of a eyotem ene dak 
of a carefully-cigested and self-working organi-| nitively settled, the details are far frem being unimportant. 
sation is evidently not less appreciated by our) that nothing is more easy than to ruin the most carefully. 


author than that of a sound theory and a logical | constructed plan by committing apparently trifling errors 
. in its execution ; that the inconsistencies and objections ig 


system. He on that colonisation has , been many of the existing associations which we have examined 
hitherto simply empirical ; but while he insists} gre easy to obviate, as their preveution lies entirely within 
upon an appeal to principle to determine the | the province of the parties who are charged with the manage. 


foundation, he is well aware that art must direct | ment of the society's operations; and that our object is 
not only to expose errors, but to direct attention to the 


the superstructure. Only, he , ould rightly affirm ssiatidinn ak tae ates thatenalewts os tniiidien eae 
that no art 15 to be safely evolved from a crude | for improvement which may be made beneficial to the 
series of experiments, but from that inductive | community at large. With the lamented French econo. 
range of careful observation which constitutes the | mist we would say, that “ Aux douleurs de la concurrence, 


basis of all sound practice. We cannot do better | 'humanité apprend, chaque jour, 4 opposer deux puissants 
| remédes: la Prévoyance, fruit de I’ expérience et des 


j i : y . = . . . . 
than qnore, me Com lusion, the author's own con | lumiéres, et l’ Association, qui est la preévoyance or- 
clusion to the preliminary remarks prefixed to| ganisée.”+ 
this new edition of a work which by one prac-! 


tical authority® has been characterised, as re-; * Thomas Carlyle = sane ; 
poor _| + “Iflarmonies Economiques,” par Frederie Bastiat, Membre 


7 Robert Chambers, de I’ Institut. 1550, 
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Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature.| profound, he is eminently an elegant and culti- 
A Discourse. By the Rev. Roser Ants WILL-| yated scholar, He has reamed over the hills and 
mort. London: Thomas Bosworth. 1851. valleys of literature, the calm lakes and the ruffled 

Tue reverend author of the work before us would | streams, and, like palmer returning from Holy 

be sadly lacking in gratitude did he hesitate to| Land, displays the scallop-shell which attests the 

express his conviction that in his own individual | reality of his pilgrimage. He is in some degree 
ease he has met in a neighbour with that friend! the gourmet of learning; he pauses to catch the 
who sticketh closer than a brother. We were | peculiar relish of every page that he turns, each 
somewhat taken by surprise as we read, not long) line he reads, and then, like polished host, he 
since, a flaming eulogy in the columns of the Times | indicates to his guests the choicest morsels, none 
of Mr. Willmott’s last production. It is not often | the less choice that they are served up with a sauce 
that works of this deseription are to be found ex- | of his own seasoning. Mr. Willmott analyses and 
tended on the dissecting table of our all-important considers his favourite authors throughout their 
contemporary. But a peep at the title-page at) various range with the same acumen, the same 
onee solved the mystery. The reverend author) keen, critical eye, which we can imagine Mr. 
has the happiness to be incumbent of Bear Wood, | Ruskin to possess as he pores over the pictures of 

Berks. Verily hath he cast his lines in pleasant! his favourite Turner. Indeed, we are almost 
laces. We congratulate him on a vicinage that. tempted to surmise that Mr. Willmott and Mr. 
as secured for him so powertul an advocate. Well, Ruskin have studied at the same school, so striking 

may he exclaim with Benedick, that he * lived in the at times is their similarity of style. Take the fol- 

time of good neighbours.” But ere we had entirely | lowing, for instance :— 

recovered our first surprise, we were doomed to ; 





expericuce a fresh one, and one still more astound- | “"* a ga take Drinkwater’s description ¢ 
ing. Spite of the circumstance that the mighty | {6 /urning of the Spanish batteries at the SMO. 
HAr MG HSS) Gibraltar. The flames spread; a column of fire, 
thunderer had condescended to roar for his friend , ‘rom the works, lights up the soldiers and every surrot 
“as gently as any sucking-dove, as *twere any _ing object; ship after ship is caught in the conflagraties; 
"| the sea is dyed in a red blaze, and through the canopy of 
_ smoke the English artillery keep hurling terrible missiles. 


nightingale,” spite of bated breath and unqualifie | 


legyric, we were azel to fi 4 aed ; 
roe we were amaze l to find that Mr. | Tacitus, whom Warton calls a great poet, might f 
Mumott realy possesses much merit. If not a many dark scenes: as the sufferings of the Roman ae) 
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under Cacina, the dyin watchfires, the troubled slumbers, pleaded, in a moment, the indignant proposal of Mrs. 
and oe dabbled in gore. Deborah to put it in a warm basket—as the night was 


For an instance of the dramatic in history, the reader rainy—and lay it at the churchwarden’s dour ; Corporal 
- eo to Dalrymple. Dundee, wandering about Locha- Trim’s illustration of death, by the falling hat in the 
oe a a few miserable followers is roused by news of kitchen, strikes the fancy move than a climax of Sherlock ; 
an English army in full march to the Pass of Killicranky. and the Vicar of Wakefield in the prison is a whole library 
His hopes revive. He collects his scattered bands, and of theology made vocal. 
falls upon the enemy filing out of the stern gateway into) = (> poaders must not imagine that we have had 


i inf y and cavalry : tg : 
the Highlands. In fourteen minutes infantry and cavalry Papas: Rate r ges of this description. li they 


broken. Dundee, foremost in pursuit as in attack, 
Sates his people ; he stops, and waves his hand to read the work, as we trust they will, they will hit 


quicken their speed; while he is pointing eagerly to the upon such in every chapter. We close our notice 
Pass, 8 yee ee fe bis agg pn He hey gi a of this pleasing little volume by extracting the con- 
field, but, soon drooping from his horse, ts lai cluding paragraph ; and, as we do so, we cheerfully 


hade of trees that stood near; when he has recovered of ; , age ; 
a faintness, he desires his attendants to lift him up ; and, admit that the author is well worthy the noble 


turning his eyes to the field of combat, inquires, - How rewards he poonte in such glowing terms as await- 
things went?” Being told that all is ery he replies, with ing those who have not suftered their intellectual 
Geers ° om . ”» - . . . 
calu satisfaction, —— wel and expires. : energies to lie fallow. 
” Mr. nott’s extensive reading , 
One result 9) ‘ 1 ‘od : ‘s that it h ae Whosoever has drunk from the pure springs of intellect 
and one not to be wondered at, Is, that 1€ has 1M- jg his childhood, will continue to draw from them in the 
rted to his writing what may be termed amosaic heat, the burden, and the decline of the day. The 
style. Moreover, he affects quaint conceits, and corrupted streams of popular entertainment flow by him 


. ‘ A. led. He lives among the society of an elder age. 
sses in terms abstruse and elaborate what Umregare g ! ) . 
expremscs 5 : Tasteful learning he numbers with the chiefest blessings of 


were far more forcibly conveyed in simple and his home ; when clasping the hand of Religion, it becomes 
ordinary language. Can aught be more unpar- jts vassal and its friend. By this union he obtains the 
donable than such forced metaphor as this :—‘* One watchfulness and the illumination of two companions, loving 


idiom jangles another out of tune; all is discord : and beloved, who redouble his delights in health, bring 
of Be flowers to his pillow in sickness, and shed the lustre and 


as of a band of bricklayers trom Babel trampling peace of the Past and the Future over the blackness and 
their way home through a thicket of nightingales.”’ consternation of the Present. 

Or what, in the name of common sense, does this 
mean? ‘When a friend entered the library of 
Gray he found him absorbed in the newspaper. It 
contained the first letter of Junius. That venom- 
ous glitter of eye had the fascination of discovery.”’ 
Apart from these defects, Mr, Willmott possesses 
considerable delineative power. His notices of 
those authors of whom he treats are ably drawn, 
and the anecdotes with which they are interspersed 
are lively and pleasing; but we must observe that 
his criticisms rather resemble a stringing together 
of apophthegm and aphorism than the deliberate 
result of earnest research ; and in many instances 
his remarks savour somewhat of pedantry. More- 
over, we object strongly to his profuse employment 
of marginal notes, totally uncalled for in works of 
this deseript ion. 

Mr. Willmott, when he condescends to temper 
his judgment with simplicity, and to tell his story 
ina plain, straightforward way, is frequently 
most felicitous in his observations. Discussing the 
novelists of bygone days he remarks— 

But the hastiest observer cannot fail to mark that in 





Hamon and Catar; or, the Two Races. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1851. 


Untit superseded by the term rococo—a term, 
by the way, savouring rather of emphasis than 
elegance—antediluvian was the epithet commonly 
employed as significant of contempt. We enter- 
tain a strong notion that the present work, stran 

alike in title, subject, and style, will relieve this 
epithet from at least some portion of the obloquy 
with which it is associated. We have hinted at 
the strangeness of the style and subject of the 
volume betore us, but stranger and more singular 
far is the selection of the personage by whom the 
tale is supposed to be narrated. Our readers will 
be taken by surprise when they learn that such 
personage is no other than Cain—the first mur- 
derer, the accursed one. Yes; after a powertully- 
written introduction, descriptive of his unhallowed 
deed and its fearful consequences, we find him 
impelled by some invincible impulse to wander 
forth, invisible to mortal eyes, where dwelt his 
xv, as in graver efforts, our century is the era of revised hapless deseendants, and where he had “ builded a 
tditions. Richardson, Smollett, and their contemporaries, city, and called the name of the city after the 
come out in clever abridgements, adapted to the changes name of his son Enoch ”"— Enoch, the sole one 


of tast . a Are rary ; ; aa) . . 
©, and under various titles. Old friends revisit U8 amonast his mighty and numerous progeny who 


with new faces. Amelia has watched the dying embers for | had ont eumenell Win enliew of f Cie walle 
a dozen husbands since Fielding left her; and Uncle | {#@ NOt spurned his Suilty sire from fils walls. 
Toby's mellow tones have startled us down a college Very touchingly recorded is the love borne by the 


eeanse, and through the railings of counting-houses in blood-stained father towards him whose virtues 
ue City. GenUemen and heroines from whom we parted relaxed in his behalf the stern decree that visits 
maby years ago, with slight respect for their attainments the sins of the fathers upon the chidiven 


pa tiorals, have now taken a scientific, or a serious turn. 
“velace is absorbed in entomology ; and Lady Bellaston A happy thought struck him, and he instantly proceeded 
Sarubber of brasses. to pass a glowing panegyric on the last deceased of the 


Acain. what « ao . | two Elders, into whose place he bad been elected—my son 
the fellow, hat can be more just or pleasing than) Foo How my heart throbbed and burned as | heard 

OWNS 2 it! How it echoed and re-echoed every word of praise 
Fiction, like the drama, speaks to our hearts by exhibi- | that he uttered about my best-loved boy! © Enoch! 
“ons. Mr. Allworthy was acting a sermon upon charity, | Enoch! the only one of my childrea that did not turn 
when the gentle pressure of the strange infant’s hand on | against me! It was the bitterest part of my eurse that I 
me of his lloyers—seeming to implore assistance—out- | had brought God’s outlawry on such a soul as his!—I 
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never knew his history—whether they brought his sublime | as a soul-stricken, subdued penitent, bowing his neck 
but gentle mind down to the level of their own. submissively beneath the yoke, and ownine the 
justice of the decree that had doomed him to 
wander forth proscribed and an outcast, with no 
resting-place for the sole of his foot. Our presens 
author blows in their track, and makes his fearfy] 
hero keenly aware of the awful consequences to him 
and his race from his never-to-be-expiated crime 
and yet at the same time he paints him as retain: 
ing, amid all his pangs, a vivid perception and 
earnest appreciation of the good, the wise, and 


He arrives at Enoch, the proud and beautiful 
city, at a most stirring period. Its forces are 
returning home, triumphantly and spoil-laden, 
from an incursion on the territories of Seth and 
his descendants, who dwelt on the west of Eden, 
and were ever at war and variance with the pro- 
scribed race of Cain. The elders of the city are 
met to greet the victorious host and to confer 


honours on Catar, their gallant captain, who leads : A 
into captivity the noble Akan, chief of the Sethite | beautiful. We cannot form the slightest notion ag 
army. Proud is the bearing of the youthful Catar | the individuality of the author. If he be, as we 
and his comrades, and comely and graceful the | !™4s!ne, somewhat of a novice in the literary field, 
forms of those who constitute that glorious assem- he will take in good part the remarks it is our duty 
bly; but, as their progenitor gazes on them, he to offer. His style, though powerful, is far too 
recognises that “amongst the most beautiful of my diffuse; his dialogue, at times, ill-sustained and 

unnatural ; and his characters not untrequently be. 


own race there was a sinister look about he | 
countenance which marred their beauty, and |4y 4 degree of inconsistency at variance with 
human experience. For instance, if we concede 


seemed to tell that they were of a cursed stock”— exp 
: ‘ the possibility of a gallant hero such as Catar jg 


traces of the burning brand that seethed his brain descr; — © | atar 
and brow were visible to the eye of the conscience- escribed to be, assassinating a foe like a midnight 
murderer, we cannot conceive how the subsequent 


stricken criminal as he moved amongst them. 
conduct of the high-souled Anna, at first so nob] 


Catar is elected an Elder in the place of Enoch, 

who “was not;” but not glory alone sways the and natural, can be reconciled with reason or proba 
bosom of the youthful victor, he loves and is be- bility. Again, we perfectly agree with the poor 
loved by the fair Anna, daughter of the elder | badgered Hamon when he exclaims to Ada, who 
Formon. Anna, who was saved from perishing in | hla make him guilty of a gross dereliction of 
the desert beneath the fiery simoom by Akan, then duty, “Why, Ada, you are quite changed, I think ; 
a slave in her father's household, has recognised | YOU are not like my own Ada, You used to trust 
her preserver in the person of the Sethite captive, | °° completely in me, &e. We cannot avoid think- 
and has exchanged with him looks of kindness and '"8 that the conviction of the truth of our foregoing 
compassion. Informed of this by a treacherous 'remarks began to dawn on the author’s mind as he 
friend, Catar vows the death of his captured foe ; | penned the sentence we have quoted. But it is a 
but the good Hamon, who loves him as a brother, far more grateful task to bear testimony to the 
answers for Anna's fidelity, and promises to fur- | power and beauty of the descriptive scenes, and we 
nish him with proofs that her heart is still his close our extended notice of the — tale with 
own. This he partially effects with the aid of his | ¢*tracts that will induce our readers to share our 
betrothed, Ada, who informs him of the relations | 0P!0" 1 this respect. 

that had previously existed betwixt Anna and/|_ “See!” she exclaimed; “see: the moon will be up 


° instantly.” 
( reover, GiVv ue to ) 
Akan, and, moreover, yo © clue to Hamon, by | They were close to the avenue, and turned round to look 


which he discovers that Akan is his brother, and | at the glorious sight. 
that their father lies on the point of death in the | It was indeed a marvel of glory! Reaching as far ss 
city of Seth. He rushes to his brother's prison in | the eye could see northward, and to the south, was the 


time to save him from the jealous hatred of Catar, | ©#ster wall or hill of Eden, which rose massive and per- 
pendicularly from the plain, except where it was broken 


. ’ . . - > , 
The vengeance of Catar is, how ever, but deferred. by the dreadfal path—that path down which my parents 
Spite of his friend $s energetic remonstrances, he | were driven by the Power they had outraged, and which 
eludes his vigilance and murders his imagined | was guarded for ever from mortal access by Cherubim and 


rival. A scene ensues between Hamon and himself the —_ . vord that oe ‘- Y night = a how 
elas sania ke as i : ' Se = my soul sickens as think of these t ings ! t was my 

. / « - * = 
which terminates In a combat wherein Catar is dis descendants, d t the Sethites, who ever } 1 the gates 


a ae ¥ oe 9. . oa , 7 * zs be ; Z 
armed and at his former friend’s mercy, who spares | o¢ Paradise in view--mine! and none could ever Gil 
him, and, with his beloved Ada, leaves the accursed | there! Away with these thoughts! Away! 
city and flies to the land of Seth. Suspicion falls | Save for that sword, and the radiant spot where the twin 


upon him, and an army, conducted by the trea- | *™gels watched, all was dark as we looked thitherward, for 
} it shut from sight the lower part of the western heavens. 


4a oe k : . . : 
cherous Catar, ” ae, - uest of the SUP" | But now stealing over it there came a holy light; and 
posed assassin. By famon’s skill and intrepidity, gradually the groves and forests of that wondrous gardea 
the Sethites obtain a complete victory, and then | showed and waved in brighter and brighter light. Ther 
ensues a series of scenes of a very harrowing descrip- | suddenly the moon rose, or seemed rather to spring in 


tion. These we leave to our readers who mav be | Sight above it, and streamed its radiance alike over the 
. heavens and earth—glorious, and moving on among thé 


induced to feel interest in the tale from the meagre | . ars like an archangel among the myriads of bright 
outline we have given. in glory. ‘ 
There is somewhat very touching in the manner| The fire was nearly out, but by the faint light whieh " 


in which the character of the first murderer has | still emitted he saw a huge beast, which he at first sop 


been treated by those poets who have chosen him posed to be a wolf, glaring on him and about to spring 
He uttered a loud cry. nal hed 
imal he 


and bis 























as their theme. Gesner, and Coleridge, in his most! ere it had well left his lips, however, the an 
beautiful Fragment, have painted the branded Cain | sprung forward. He had not time to step aside, 
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“leap high and swirl to and fro before the blasts of heaven. 


pesly re 


to suggest it if he had. He met his antagonist with his 
sword stretched out towards it. 

Bat such defence was utterly useless; and the next 
nt he was rolling on the ground, the great fierce 
peast above him. He uttered another loud ery, and wrench- 
e himself round before the wolf, or whatever it was, 
pe *- turn, struck it determinedly in the side with the 
saat weapon which he still firmly grasped. 

4 Laham, Laham !” he cried. 

Laham hed fallen into a deep sleep himself as he sat 
pefore the fire, but the sonnd made by the falling of two 
sach bodies together had roused him. He answered 
Hiamon’s CTY, and, snatching up a brand from the fire, 
sprang to his assistance. 


mome 





Not before it was needed. Spite of the wound which 
Hamon had inflicted in its side, the animal had scrambled 
round, and fixed its teeth in the first part of the body of its 
foe which presented. Luckily, this was the arm. 


But another moment would have cancelled even this 
escape, for such it was, the head being generally the first | 
object of assault. The animal placed one of its heavy 
forefeet on the young man’s chest, and was about with 
this purchase to rend at the arm till it came away, which | 
it would soon have done under such an immense power, 
when Laham came rushing up and struck it in the face 
with the red hot and flaming wood. With a scream of | 
pain, the beast let go the arm and leaped off Hamon's 
body. 

“Get a fire-stick—you !” exclaimed Laham, as Hamon 
rose and made at his assailant with his sword. But he 
was too eager to get at it to obey Laham’s suggestion at 
once. He drove his sword again into its side, and the 
blood rushed out. ‘The beast howled with pain, but turned 
fiercely on him. 

Laham interposed, however, and the animal dared not 
advance on him, as he waved his novel weapon and struck 
it with it. Hamon hastily caught up from the very boitom | 
of the pile a large piece of wood—in tearing it from the | 
fire the disturbance seemed to give it new life, and its | 
flames leaped up again. | 

| 





The boug!: which he had dragged out was thickly covered 
with branches, which flamed fiercely when brought into 
the air; and as he rushed with this mass of fire in his hands 
upon the beast, it suddenly turned round, and, uttering a 
scream, bounded into the thicket. 

Thoughtless, brave, and impetuous, Hamon sprang after. 

“Have a care! Back! Come back!” cried Laham 
from behind. Hamon did not hear, or, hearing, did not 
heed; and Laham hurried after him. He caught him just 
as le tossed his fiery weapon into the thicket, to the place 
where the beast was crouching and at bay. 

The result wes instantaneous. Surrounded by light 
brushwood, which was dried by the long summer, till a_ 
mere spark might have fired it, the animal suddenly found 
itself in the very midst of flames. 

Its strugzles were tremendous, and the whole forest re- 
sounded with its roarings. But all were useless; they only 
served to spread the fire, as it raged and hurried from part 
to part. 

It made several convulsive attempts to break through 
the flames, rushed into them, and fought amongst them, 
but in vain. It was always forced to spring back, and it 
tlmost made the two wanderers pitiful towards it, to see 
the peril by which it was compassed, and the fortitude 
with which, wounded as it was, it met and tried to over- 
come it. . 5 

Thad stood in my wanderings on the banks of bread 
waters, | had seen the mighty wilderness of the sea—had 
heard its many voices as it lashed the shores, and seen it 





ut here all was silence. Reaching away, as into space, 
was an immense expanse of level land, on which there was 
t thick grass that shifted and waved in the wind, but with- 
ut noise. Unlike the deserts on the eastern side of Eden, 
where there was nothing but dry and burning sand, here 
all Was luxuriance and pleasantness to the eye, and as the 
glorious sun went down in his eloud-mountains beyond it, 
‘new world seemed to have been revealed, 
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covered senses were too obscure still with sleep] Marican and clher Poems. By Urenry InGuts. 


Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 

1851. 
Tur poems before us evince far more of poetic 
power than poetic skill or artistic science. Mr. 
Inglis, revelling in an exuberance of words, has 
so obscured the narrative by the descriptive and 
figurative as to render it somewhat difficult for the 
reader to follow, or indeed, fully to comprehend, 
the former. We have here heaped up, pell-mell, 
ingredients sufficient for poem of many stanzas, 
or romance in many volumes. We have that 
somewhat used-up character, a wild South Ameri- 
can Indian, equal to any degree of desperate daring, 
on foot or on horseback, against the European 
invader ; next comes his “Green Bush,” or lady- 
love, and the affection of the dusky twain is sub- 
limated to such an intensity that it is, perhaps, as 
well that poor Marican was torn to pieces by wild 
horses before her eyes, as their passion, wound up 
to so acute a tension, must have given way had the 
unhappy lovers survived to a good old age. How- 
ever, it Is scarcely fair to be severe on the dramatic 
construction of a work intended merely as a 
medium for the exhibition of its author's powers 


/as a poet, and these are certainly on a very fair 
vaveraze. But there is by far too much of imagery, 


too much talk of lights and flowers and birds ; 
in fact, the whole poem seems written to display 


Mr, Inglis’s intimate acquaintance with the scenery 


and phenomena of tropical climes. Not that we 
quarrel so much with the language in which these 
descriptions are conveyed, although that is to our 
mind too quaint and elaborated, but to their endless 
repetition. 

The poem had possessed far greater merit had 
there been less of this :— 


Legions of fireflies light the watery wey, 

Disclosing in their flashing fitful ray 
The isles of Guayaquil— 

Where the white stork sits by the rushing stream, 
And the mangroves grow ; 

Where golden branches of banana gleam 
In the water's flow ; 

Where the huge tamarind majestic towers, 

And waves the cocoa-palm its leeves like feather- 

flowers. 
* - * « * 
And here and there, down in the valleys low, 
The capitals of palms and cedars show 
Above the woolly mist. 

Up floats the fleecy veil, and, for a while, 
Dims the bright lamp of day, 

Until it rests upon the topmost pile 
In canopy of grey ; 

Then is withdrawn the curtain of the night, 

And all is joyous life and sunny light! 

A wide green forest-walk, bespangled o’er 

With globes of dew, slopes from the grassy shore 
Of a stream lost in shade : 

Mimosa and tall fern, in fringes deep, 

On either side a due observance keep, 
Between the glade 

And the great trees; and form a tangled screen 
For partridge red and grey, 

For ground-dove, and for thrush and finch unseen, 
But loud in happy lay— 

A melody that wondrously agrees 

With the sweet odours wafted from the trees. 


Far more to our liking are the following :— 
Their comrade is a watchman of the deep, 
Weary with combat—now he combats sleep : 
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To slumber is to die. 
Silent sometimes he walks, and sometimes sings, 
Wishing at heart that the dull hours had wings, 
So tardily they fly. 
His consciousness at best a waking dream 
Of struggles won and lost: 
Knife, boarding-pike, and cutlass round him gleam ; 
He hears tle war-cry, and the dismal scream 
Of wretch in waters tossed ; 
And ever as he rests on taffrail or on shroud, 
His heavy eyelids close against the battle-cloud. 
Of the remaining poems in this volume, we can 
only observe that, if they do not fall below, neither 


do they rise above, mediocrity. 


—_—--—— 


The Spirit and Scope of Education. YVrom the Ger- 
man of the Verv Rey. J. A. Strapr, D.D., by 
Ropert Gornox. edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie ; 
London: Charles Dolman. 1851. 

In the advertisement to his very ably-executed 
translation, Mr. Gordon intorms us that he enter- 
tains “‘ the hope that it will promote the cause of 
education in this country.’ Now, without at all 
wishing to depreciate the merits, literary or phi- 
lanthropical, of one we respect so highly as Dr. 
Stapf, we candidly admit that we differ in opinion 
from Mr. Gordon. ‘The cause of education is at 
no stand-still in these days. Lew questions have 
been more thoroughly mooted, discussed, and placed 
in every possible point of view than the present. 
Take up the first paper or periodical that comes to 
hand, and it is almost matter of certainty that this 
yaramount topic will be found therein treated on. 
The results of this investigation have been most 
satisfactory, inasmuch as they have been practical. 
Now, practical the work before us certainly is not, 2s 
certainly as it is scholar-like, profound, and philoso- 
phical. It needed not to tell us that it emanated 
trom the German school. ‘The first pages of the 
introduction would have at once satisfied the most 
sceptical on this point, and the whole of the volume 
furnishes full evidence of the fact. We find, for 
instance, in the chapter treating of the cultivation 
of foresight, the following :— 

The educator, liowever, should be careful to distinguish 
the faculty of foresight from a certain feeling or secret 
affection of the mind which frequently makes individuals 
believe that they have some inexplicable presentiment of 
future or distant things. There is scarcely an old family 
the annals of which do not relate that such presentiments 
had really been felt, or at least pretended, by some of its 
ancestors or dependants. ‘The only answer which can be 
given to these assertions is, either that the parties were the 
dupes of deception, or, if mortal man does possess the 
power of presentiment, that there is an abyss laid open for 
psychological inquiry the depths of which are as yet un- 
explored. Ilence, the office of the educator with regard to 
this subject is almost entirely of a preventive character. 
He should warn his pupils from being deceived by others, 
or from deceiving themselves with dreams, presentiments, 
and similar affections of the mind. He will find this to be 
the more necessary for some individuals, since modern 
times have given birth to a delusive mysticism, which 
leads to the most extravagant absurdities. It is a well- 
known fact that superstition, avarice, and ambition, have 
always found an ample field for deceiving and being de- 
eeived in the invisible regions of feeling. 

Now this we have quoted, not to record our 
dissent from the theory here propounded, for we 
coincide in some degree with he reverend author, 
but to convince our readers how strongly the style 





| 
| 





smacks of the school we have alluded to, that sty) 
which, thanks to our German friends, we haye 
taught to call @sthetical, possibly as antithesis to 
practical. Having delivered ourselves of thos 
prefatory remarks, we gladly commend this work 
to the notice of those who interest themselyes 
in the mighty subjects it embraces. But we fea 
that too many would shrink from volunteering 
for the post of educator. A model man, a “ fault. 
less monster,” indeed, would he prove who possessed 
all, ay, or a portion of the requisites the excellent 
doctor deems indispensable for the fulfilment of his 
duties. Norare such requisites to be merely mo 

nierely esoteric (as the worthy author would ex. 
press it). The educator’s attributes must likewise 
be exoterie. Hear this, ye candidates at Knellor 
Hall, or other training-schools, and tremble :— 

It is not, however, only the inward stamp of mind and 
character which is of importance in the educator. His 
exterior also is of great consequence, and, indeed, of so 
much the greater consequence, the more forcibly youn 
minds are influenced by objects which strike them in the 
outer world. On this account, the educator should be free 
from any remarkable physical deformity. He should 
possess a certain ease and gracefulness in his walk and 
carriage. He should have an open and friendly counte. 
nance, a good pronunciation, an animated delivery, and 
other such-like attractive and pleasing qualities. 

A certain unction of the soul, a certain joy in the Holy 
Ghost, which has not its source on earth, but is the gift 
of Heaven, and abides in the inmost recesses of the heart, 
is necessary in order to fit a teacher or educator for his 
office. 

We decline to enter upon the question as to 
whether the religious or secular should prevail in 
any system devised for forwarding the grand march 
of education. Our pages are but little adapted to 
the discussion of controversial points of so dlicat 
a nature; and we fear that, in too many instances, 
the over zeal of the advocates of cither side retards 
the attainment of the great ends they both have in 
common. Ample material for the due considera- 
tion of this important point will be found in the 
present work, whose author is pre-eminently a 
Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman. 


Reformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing 
and Dangerous Classes, and for Juvenile Offenders. 
By Mary Carpenter. London: C. Gilpin. 1851. 

Ir is highly gratifying to find that the noble 

cause so ably advocated by the excellent lady in the 

work before us has prospered and thriven from the 
very circumstances intended to impede its progress. 

We allude to the appearance, several months ago, 

of a letter in the Morning Chronicle calculated to 

work prejudicially to Ragged Schools. That letter 
excited some comment and elicited much inquiry, 
the result of which was to establish beyond a doubt 
that the assertions it contained were false, and its 
deductions, of course, worthless and fallacious, and 
to intuse fresh spirit in those whose exertions were 
devoted to a cause so meritorious. Whilst con- 
sidering works which, like this, have in view te 
forward the march of progress and stimulate the 

occasional drowsy spirit of philanthropy, we have 80 

repeatedly and so heartily recorded our voice 

their behalf that to expatiate at length upon topics 
discussed in the present volume would be but to 
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retread oft-trodden ground. Who in the present 
day, when the amelioration of the condition of the 
ll-but pauper lower classes is occupying the atten- 
tion, and let us hope practically appealing to the 
sympathies, of those above the reach of want—who, 
we ask, can withhold their earnest and deepest in- 
terest from schemes calculated to snatch the child | 
of the degraded parent from those contaminating | 
influences which must entail on him a career of 
ult and misery? The gaol and the gibbet have | 
had their day, their Pa of checking crime has | 
heen fully tested. Let the experiment of milder 

measures be resorted to. May it not well be that | 
anodynes may succeed where stimulants have failed | 
‘y attain their end? Kindness and education, the | 
‘neuleation of the love of God and hatred of crime, 
not mere apprehension of its consequences, may, 
nay, must effect that which horrors of the law are 
powerless to secure. None can read the state- 
ments so lucidly, so feelingly, and in such minute 
detail as are here given by Mrs. Carpenter, without 
becoming profoundly impressed with the conviction 
that the most thorough extension should be given 
toasystem so admirably adapted to work its holy 
mission. Mrs. Carpenter does not slur over or | 
disguise the many difficulties that beset the path of 
those devoted to the reforin of juvenile depravity. 

Not the least of these difficulties consists in the 

slection of a teacher for the Ragged Schools. 

To do so effectually, a very high character, very peculiar | 
powers of teaching, an 1 patient, persevering endurance are | 
necessary. ‘Loo low a standard at present exists of the 
requisites fur this office, which we deem a very high and 
honourable one. ‘The salaries too often offered to such 
an instructor would be rejected with scorn by a skilful 
mechanic; and yet the one is to monld into beauty and 
utility material nature only, the other to fashion the spirit 
of man, God's noblest work. The master of a school for 
these children is not only to communicate that mental | 
enltare which is needed in all schools, but to aim partien- 
larly at ihe eradication of those spiritual evils which have | 
already made frighttul progress. ‘‘ They that are whole 
need net a physician, but they that are sick ;” in propor- | 
tion to the danger and inveteracy of the disease, we seek out | 
the most skilful medical aid; so to heal the deep-seated 
mental malady of these poor children, we must seek the 
most exeellent master. To find such as are suited to these 
schools is diflicult, partly from the smallness of the remu- 
neration generally offered, and the low estimation in which 
tis office is held—partly becanse there are really few who 
are qualified to fill it. There are many who are admirable 
masters of the ordinary public schools, who could not, even 
f they would, efficiently conduct these. 

Yet such noble spirits are to be met with. 

“T quite envied that master,” said a missionary, “ his 
power over the hearts of his fellow-creatures. As I walked 
with him through some of the most miserable streets, 
children came flocking round him, even from the very 
ratters, clinging to him, and desiring to share his smile.” | 
It 18 not always that the warmest love can so manifest 

self as to be thus attractive, but the possessor of this 
power has a Valuable gift. 


Witt — 
Vith so m iy urgent demands on our space, it is 


mnoscilila ‘ : | 
mpossible that we can do more at present than 
Nits y ° ° . ‘ 
“vite public attention to this powertfully-written | 
“*position of one method tending to advance the 


west cause that ever came home to the heartsof all. 





- Home is Home. London: Pickering. 1851. 
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ee advancing any pretensions to take rank 
“ongst those works of fiction which pant and 


Justice Billing related in the fourth volume. 
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strain after success by inflicting upon their readers 
a rapid succession of incidents alike startling and 
improbable, the present work is one pleasing from 
its simplicity of plot, and the unaffected style in 
which that plot is developed. We cannot afford 


'space for even an outline of the story; suffice it to 


say, that it will amply repay the reader to supply 
for himself the deficiency we are compelled to 
leave in our own despite. The characters are 
well drawn, and more particularly those of the 


devoted Ilonor and her rough yet warm-hearted 


admirer Rory. As for Kate, the heroine of the 
tale—good and patient Kate—who practises so 
well the precept enjoined by the fiith command- 


ment, all we can say is, May we be blessed with 


a daughter such as she to cheer and prop our 
declining years. Let our readers peruse this 
interesting volume, and sure are we that they will 
say Amen! to our wish. 


The Judes of England : with Sketches of their Lives. 
By Evwarp Foss, F.S.A. Vols. IIT. and IV. 


London: Longmans. 1851. 


Tuese additional volumes deserve a hearty weleome 


from the reading world. The work, when com- 
pleted, will torn: an invaluable accession to what 
may well be termined the classical literature of the 
day. Although, perhaps, not written in the gos- 
siping style adopted by Lord Campbell and others 
who have selected the same theme, and which may 
render them more popular with the mere desultory 
reader, still to antiquarian, lawyer, and historian 
they will be found rite with interest and erudition. 
It were premature to discuss more fully at present 
the merits of such volumes as have already ap- 
peared, but the learned Chief Justice will do well 
to consider them attentively ere he give the world 
a fresh edition of his able and elaborate work. 
Mr. Foss convicts lis eminent predecessor of 
manifold inaccuracies, and it is the more hard upon 
us that we cannot deny the conclusions he arrives 
at from his review of the authorities, that such 
conclusions utterly give the lie to sundry pleasing 
little traditional figments we have long considere 
as historical tacts. Let the reader anxious to have 
his delusions dispelled refer to the life of Chief 
The 
alvocates of Chancery Reform will be interested 
in the following passage apropos of the Chan- 


-cellors and Keepers in the reign of Edward VI. 


The most curious legal incident of this reign is this 
existence of two chancellors at the same time, recognised 
by royal anthority, and acting for many weeks in the same 
kingdom. Of this we have no previous example nor sub- 
sequent instance; but in the question which at present 
perplexes lawyers, as well as ministers of state, as to the 
most expedient division of the laborious duties now de- 
volving on the keeper of the seals, who can tell whether 
this discovery of an ancient authority may not suggest the 
division of the title between two possessors, in the same 
manner that two chief justices were formerly substituted 
for one chief justiciary ? 

Mr. Foss possesses the spirit of industry and 
research in a most eminent degree, and we trust 
it will not be long ere fresh volumes bid us again 


direct attention to his meritorious labours. 
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A Practical Application of the Joint-Stock Com-| whom, we fear, time, whilst it cures his youth wil] 
panies’ and Friendly Socicties’ Acts to the Regis-| bring neither penitence or reform. : 
tration and Government of Assurance Societies. | We presume that Mr. Stiirmer found jp the 
dey gel ee London : Simkin, | school-room one day ‘ Lalla Rookh” and “The 

A Guide to the Formation and Management of Epicurean,” and having made himself master of 
Friendly Societies for Assurance, Investment, and the erudition conveyed by the notes and appendix of 
Emigration. By James Henry James. London: those abstruse works, conceived the glorious idea 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 1851. of communicating his lore to an admiring public. 

So judicious is the arrangement, and so lucid the Such, we presume to be the origin of “ The Plagnes 

treatment of the subjects discussed in these works, of Egypt.” One plague, at any rate, was spared 

that, although they proceed from a practical and the hapless subjects of the hardened Pharaoh, viz, 
not a professional person, they would reflect high the perusal of the present poem. It Were waste 
credit on the most skilled of the literary habitués | of criticism to enter into any detail respecting this 
of Westminster Hall. Not the least striking of production, but it affords us satisfaction to consider 
the consequences that resulted from the mania of| that Mr. Stiirmer, although devoid of the slightest 

1845 is, that it has given rise to a novel species claims to the poet's wreath, must yet be a most 

of legislation. As joint-stock company succeeded | popular and amiable individual, as is evidenced by 

joint-stock company, so did legislative enactment, the list of the noblemen and gentlemen who have 
succeed legislative enactment to mect or to obviate subscribed towards his work. 


the endless moot points as they arose. The his- | oa 


tory of these Acts is most minutely given in the The Self Instructor in German. 
first of the works before us. Mr. James explains Zhe German Language in One Volume. 
Practice in German, adapted for Self-Instruction. 


in the clearest manner the effect of the various | c , 
clauses of the various statutes. He specifies and | . I ; ee a's bean tents 
. “yr. . | > 4 ) ] 8s »y . - 
comments on the powers and liabilities of those to) 7/10. “@oaun § Cerman Uren , 
w) thority is thereunder intrusted. He gives| 2.¢,!) onderful History of Peter Schlemihl. 
10M at “d y 1s ncreundel nena e hy CS!) Undine. With explanatory Notes on all difficult 
"1c « =) ’ . > (hare. , 
: — ras eager a of t Asanti y | words and phrases. By Fauck Lebaun. London: 
. ers, pe t ro P — S to disc “y ' ie duties af Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
those to whom they have intrusted the manage-| 7 y 
o whee : a wn oe =| Untin the last few years people have regarded 
ment of their interests. The utility of these works | : i. > 
; : ; the study of the German language as a_bugbear, 
is obvious, and much expense and vexation may be | _ ; ial ae. we... 
gh ie ’ .-|a task that few possessed energy sufficient to 
spared if persons about to embark their fortunes in| . ate ' 
pert -|enter upon; and small wonder when we call 
any of the various schemes now so rite will take the ; : | ; 

' ee cect paneleaaadie thn | mind the dreary and ponderous medium 
precaution to make themselves acquainted with the | through which this much-abused tongue was to be 
real nature of their position. , jan a e : 2 ht aes 

acquired, There was something appalling in the 
system of the grammars that we had to sigh over 

? . - : z ‘ 
The Plagues of Egypt, a Poem ; and other Pieces.| and wade through in our student-days. How we 
“ 4 A er" Gainsborough: printed for! should have hailed the appearance of grammar such 
ae, Sune. _as the present! Comprehensive without being dit- 
ArnaicNep at the bar of criticism to answer for) fuse, systematical and yet simple and uncomplicated, 
having inflicted on his hapless subscribers and! we heartily commend these works to all anxious to 
the public a farrago of balderdash unworthy the acquire a thorough knowledge of a language whos 
most dunderheaded school-boy, Frederick Jolin) study will richly repay the pains bestowed upon it 
Stiirmer pleads his youth in mitigation of that) Mr, Lebahn employs a most admirable method 
sentence which, spite of “ the kindness and encon-| throughout. He allures the reader on by the 
ragement he has already experienced” (vide pre-| judicious selections he has made from writers the 
face), he must be conscious of having merited.) most elegant and popular. Let the student apply 
Now, if this were his first offence, we might be himself with perseverance to the text and translation 


disposed to entertain his plea. But when we dis-| of the opening chapters of “ Undine,”’ that most 


cover how carefully he has ransacked his old theme-| charming of fictions, and he will be amazed at the 
extent of his progress. That Mr. Lebahn’s system 


books, low sedulously he has _ preserved his. 

“fragments,” how he has arrested in their flight) has met with eminent success is evidenced by th 
to oblivion his “fugitive pieces,’ we really must! factof his works having attained to a fourth edition, 
look on him as a hardened offender, as one to’ well as by his well-earned reputation as a teacher. 
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